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PREFACE. 



The editor of this little volume claims to be the first who has 
presented to the public specimens of the entire English lan- 
guage with a commentary of illustrative notes^ pointing out 
the various changes effected in it from age to age. His appre- 
ciation of the term "English" is that of Palgrave, Craik, 
Cockayne, Freeman, and others who have proved decisively that 
the language of -^thelbert, Beda^ -Alfred, and iElfric was 
"English," that the people who spoke it was the "Eng- 
lish" people, and that the land which they occupied was 
Engla-land, the land of the Angles or English. The epithet 
Anglo-Saxon, so frequently applied to our forefathers who lived 
before the Norman conquest, is a misnomer of modem inven- 
tion. There never was, strictly speaking, either an Anglo-Saxon 
nation or an Anglo-Saxon language. The use of this term has 
led to the disconnection, in popular estimation, of modem 
Englishmen from their true and noble ancestors, and to forget- 
f ulness of the fact that our present national character, our most 
valued institutions, our tone, spirit, and language, are but 
developments of germs which began growing in this soil thirteen 
hundred years ago. We are too prone to speak of the Norman 
conquest as the beginning of our national life, whereas that 
event, all-important as it was, was only an episode in our 
history. The Norman conquest did indeed threaten the entire 
English nation with destruction, but the result, as we know, 
was, that the spirit of the native population proved to be 
indomitable, that the conquerors were themselves made captive, 
that they adopted the English name and language as their own, 
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INTRODUCTION. 



I.— SKETCH OF THE HISTOBY OF THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
n.— ESSENTIALS OF ANGLO-SAXON GSAMICAB. 



I. 

Sltettt flf i\t fistorji of i\t ^nglis^ f imp»ge. 



I.— ANCESTRY AND PEDIGREE OF THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

1. Vakious circumstances have of late years tended to establish 
as a fact, what was once regarded only as a plausible conjec- 
ture — the Eastern origin of the nations of Europe. The earliest 
light we have on the origin of nations is furnished us by the 
Old Testament. In that ancient .record we have a clear refer- 
ence to a westward movement of tribes and peoples, though 
the information given on their settlements is necessarily 
vague and uncertain. -The convictions, therefore, on this 
point have, in the absence of authentic native records, until 
comparatively late years, had no established basis. About 
eightv years ago, however, Sir William Jones suggested 
the idea which has been subsequently so ardently cultivated, 
that the great resemblance in some points between the Sanskrit, 
the ancient language of India, and Greek, Latin, German, and 
other European tongues, pointed clearly back to some common 
cradle of these languages. In recent times this conjecture has 
been embodied in expression, and the term Indo-European 
languages implies a definite belief with regard to the origin of 
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those who Bpeak them. It is belieyed, then, that ages long past, 
before the records of history, moved by what impulse we know 
not, yast bodies of the teeming population of the East left their 
sunny skies to settle in yarious parts of Europe, and therefore 
that the races of modem Europe, whether called Celtic, Pelas- 
gian (i.e. Greek and Latin), Gothic, or Slavonic, are in fact 
transformed Orientals. The present position, moreover, on the 
map of Europe of these races^ represented respectively by the 
Irish and Welsh. Spanish, French, and Italian, German and 
Kussian peoples, is thought to indicate the actual order of the 
respective waves of progress ; the Celtic tribes, sa the first to 
migrate, having been forced onward, from settlement to settle- 
ment, by the impulses which followed, and taking therefore the 
most westward position. 

2. Leaving, however, these inquiries or speculations, it is im- 
portant to notice that this theory connects English as spoken 
now on the banks of the Thames, with Sanskrit as spoken three 
thousand years ago on the banks of the Ganges,' and brings 
EngUsh, therefore, into the great family of Indo-European 
tongues. On closer examination of the various groups or stocks 
which constitute this family, we perceive that English is much 
more closely allied to German than to Irish or Russian, and 
that it belongs, therefore, to the Gothic stock. Then, again, of the 
two branches into which that stock is divided, the Teutonic 
and the Scandinavian, English is more like German than 
Swedish, and belongs, therefore, to the former, and of the two 
diviiiions of the Teutonic branch— those of the river-mouths 
and those of the river-founts — as resembling the Dutch of Fries- 
land more than the German of Dresden, belongs rather to the 
Low German than to the High German dialects. 

English then may be defined as << a member of the Low 
Oevman division of the Teutonic branch of the Gothic 
stock of the Indo-European family of languages." 

For the sake of clearness the mutual relations of the 



(1) Many words denoting family relationship, parts of the body, numerals, &c.« 
are substantially the same in nearly all the Indo-European languages, and indicate 
a common origin, as e.g. :— 



ElTGLISH. 


Sanskbit. 


Gbsek. 


Latin. 


Slavonic. 


Celtic. I 
1 


Mother. 

Tooth. 

Two. 


matri. 
danta. 
dwi. 


0-601^. 

Svo. 


mater. 

dent-is. 

duo. 


mater. 

dant-is. 

dvie. 


mathair. 

dant. 

do. 
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yanouB members or stocks of the great Indo-European family 
are represented below. 

Languages of thb Indo-Edkopkan Family. 

. 1. Sanskrit, no longer Hving, but mother of Hindustani, Ben- 
gali, &c. 

2. Ancient Persian, Zend or Parsee, mother of modem Persian. 

3. Celtic, i.e. Irish, GaeHc, Manks, Welsh, and Breton. 

4. Classical, i.e. Greek, Latin, French, Italian, Spanish, Portu- 

guese, "Wallachian. 

5. GotMo, i.e. German, Dutch, Flemish, English, Icelandic, 

Danish, and Swedish. 

6. Slavonic, i.e, Polish, Bussian, Bohemian, Lithuanian. 

3. With two of these stocks or groups, the Celtic and Classical, 
the English is incidentallj, with one of them, the Gothic, essen- 
tially, connected. A Celtic and a Classical lan^age, t.e., Welsh 
and Latin, have both been spoken yerj extensively in England, 
but neitiier can be called in any sense English; and with 
regard to the former especially it may be asserted that it had 
no inflnence whatever in the formation of the English language, 
thoHgh it may have contributed a few words to its vocabulary. 
" There has lieen," says Dr. Craik, " no chemical combination 
between the Gothic and the Celtic elements, but only more or 
less of a mechanical intermixture." ^ Neither in the common 
speech nor in local names can any important Celtic influence 
be traced. The names of towns and villages all over England 
are, for the most part, either Anglo-Saxon or Danish. Some of 
the great physical features indeed, such as rivers, mountains, 
and lakes,* have Celtic names, but whether Cymric or Gaelic is 
still a matter of controversy ; for as it is now generally believed 
that the Cymric Celts (or Welsh) were preceded in their occu- 
pation of England by the Gadhelic Celts (or Irish), the names 
m question were probably bestowed by the latter and adopted 
by the former. 

4. The mutual relations of the two great divisions of the 
Celtic stock will be seen below. Whatever connection Eng- 
lish has with this stock, is with the Cymric rather than the 
Gaelic division, as must be evident from the historical fact 

(1) i* History of the English Language and Literature," i. 34. 

(2) As the Avona and Ouses, as well as Esk, Exe, Usk, Wisk, Mendip, Hel 
velljn, &.C. 
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that the English nation succeeded the Cymric in the occnpe- 
tion of the soilJ 

Languages of the Celtic Stock. 

1. Gkidhelic, i.e. : — 

a Irish or Erse. 

b Gaelic of the Highlands of Scotland. 

e Manx of the Isle of Man. 

2. Oymric, i.e. : — 

a Welsh as still spoken in "Wales. 

b Cornish, extinct since the reign of Elizabeth. 

e Breton of Britanny, called also Armorican. 

5. It is remarkable that the residence of the Komans in Eng- 
land for upwards of 300 years, and that too as the goyernors 
and ciyilisers of the British people, has left traces so few and 
insignificant. The Roman element, in fact, contributed to early 
English, through the Celtic inhabitants with whom the Saxon 
inyaders came in contact, is seen only in the proper names t)f 
places connected with the military establishments of the legion- 
aries.' No single Latin word, as far as is known, found its way 
at this time into the common tongue, unless it be street (from 
Latin stratOy paved roads^, and even this is doubtful. The 
introduction of Christianity, however, by Augustine, in a.d. 
596, brought in a great number of Latin ecclesiastical terms, 
many of which, with certain modifications of form, became per- 
manently established.' The writings also of the monks in Latin 
gradually introduced, during the Anglo-Saxon period, many 
other words expressive of social institutions and natural pro- 
ductions. But oy far the most important infusion of the Latin 
element took place when the Normans, speaking a language de- 
rived inmiediately from Latin, invaded England and imposed 

(1) The English words basket^ cabin, gown, garter, funnel, Jiannel, also bogie, 
hoyden, fudge, twaddle, balderdash, bother, erowder (fiddler), are among those be- 
queathed to us by the Britons, together with many other low and burlesque words ; 
but none, it has been remarked, ** connected with law, or goverument, or the 
luxuries of life." 

(2) Hence we have Chester (from castra, a camp), Colchester, Lancaster, Lin- 
coln (from colonia, a colony), Portchester (from portus, a harbour). These are 
styled Anglo-Latin words of the first or Celtic period. 

(3) They are such as monk (from monachus), priest (from presbyter), bishop 
(from episeopus), minster (from monasterium), shrine (from scrinium), creed 
(from credo), cowl (from cucullus)^ &c. These are Anglo-Latin words of the second 
or Saxon period. 
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their rale on the natiye population. As this Norman-French 
was the language of the Uourt^ of the Norman ecclesiastics, of 
the judges in tbe law-courts, of teachers in nohle families and 
schools, ift influence CQuld not hut be great. ^ For nearly four 
hundred years, until the middle of the sixteenth century, words 
of Latin origin were thus very largely introduced into our lan- 
guage. At and after the reyiyal of classical learning, and as a 
consequence of it, Latin words, very slightly modified, were 
forced upon the language to a large extent, until a reaction 
took place, and in modern times, what may be called a reason- 
able compromise was arrived at. These considerations, show- 
ing ihe importance of this Romance element, serve to introduce 
the 

Languagss of thb Classical Stock. 

1. Greek, i.e. : — 

m Ancient Greek. 

b Modem Ghreek or Romaic. 

e Albanian. 

2. I«atin, i.e, : — 

m Ancient liatin. 

b Italian. 

e French. , 

d Spanish. 

e Portuguese. 

/ Provenfjal of the South of France. 

g Eouman of Wallachia and Moldavia. 

6. Having referred generally to the pedigree of the English 
tongue, and shown some of its relations to others which 
preceded it on the English soil, we arrive at the considera- 
tion of the English language itself, as introduced and esta- 
blished in our island by tribes of the Gothic stock. The 
name Gothic is applied generally to all the members of the 
great German or Teutonic family. They seem to have been 
characterised, when we find them first in history, by a rest- 
less energy of temperament, an instinct for plunder, dauntless 
courage, loyalty to their chiefs, and fidelity to their cause — 
whatever it might be — great intelligence, and a disposition to 
appreciate and cultivate art. The epithet Gothic has been f re- 

(1) The class of words introduced by the Normans indicates, in some degree, 
their own relative position to the native population ; baron^ captain, esquire, homage, 
joust, scutcheon, vassal; assize, paramount, sentence, statute; chase, falconer, veni- 
sonf Sfc, — terms of Iwdship, chivalry, war, law, and the chase. 



quaDtly, 1 
Gothic or 
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Jy, but nujuBtlv, used a* synonymnuB with barfanroiM. 

Gothic or GBrman art, however, whether dieplnyed in ureliitw- 
ture, muaic, or painting, c*n well defend itaelf, and Gothic in- 
BtitutioQi'ipoIitiCBl or socifd, majvlAim )□ their development to 
have conduced to a lai^e amount of good citizenship and 
domestic happineaa. 

7. Id the earliest historic times varions Gothic tribes are found 
settled in the neighbourhood O'f the Baltic, stretching waetwnid 
to the North Sea, and southward to the Rhine, and oi^cupving 
the entire sea-coaet and a considerable portion of inland terri- 
tory, eastward within those limits. After n time the rertleafl 
element, tor awhile repreaeed, begrins to ferment again, and we 
see them leave their own Mttlements and make themselvea 
masters of Home, of IttJy geneiallv, of the south of France, 
and of the greater part of Spain. The energies of those tribeB 
which bad settled on the shores of the North Sea, and with 
whom this sketch is mainlj' concerned, found scope in maritime 
adventure — probably in piracy on the main sea, cei^ainly in 
the invasion of other coasts. To this aggressive disposition, 
which broujiht thera in the fifth and siith centuries to Britain, 
we owe the foundation of the English name and nation. 

6. These colonists, though called J)itee, Sazona, Angles, and 
Frisians, from their supposed local ori^n, seem to hare been 
substantially one people. This supposition is conBrmed by 
the apparent ease with which, although stiU retaining theu 
distinctive nnniea, they coalesced into one^iation — the nation of 
the Angles or English. In their original settlements in South 
Schleswig, Holstein, North Huiover, Westphalia, and Friesland 
in Holland, they doubtless itpoke dialects of the same language. 
The dialects thus introducea into our country for Hwhilo main- 
tained their pecaliarities, but at last became merged in the 
common speech, though some of their most prominent featuiea 
are at this moment traceable in the provincial utterances of 
Somersetshire, Lincolnshire, Westmoreland, and Northumber- 
land. The rustics of England have with more or less fidelity 
conserved unto the present day many of the oldest forma of the 
English Isngusge. 

9. The language thus formed about A.D. 600, maybe con- 
sidered as having reacbed the perfection of its first stage about 
A.D. 1000, but for two or three centuries previously bad begun 
to he in some degree affected by foreign influence. The Danes, 
as we know, for a lont course of years, boraBsed and at 
last conquered the entire English nAtion, and established their 
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power as supreme for about a century. During a considerable 
portion of this period they had complete possession of the 
comitry from the Wash to the Forth, formed a main element 
of the population, and left permanent traces of their occupancy 
both in the local names and dialects of the north of England.* 

Some slight but not easily appreciable Danish element must 
likewise have entered subsequently with the Normans, whose 
immediate ancestors, the Northmen, were also Danes. 

The relations between the different Gothic dialects will be 
seen in the subjoined table : — 

Languages op the Gothic Stock. 
Tbxttonic. 
• 1. HEoBso-Oothlo, as seen in the Gospels of TTlphilas. 

2. ISlgh Qerman, {i.e. of the river-founts) i.e. : — 

a Old High G^erman of the 7th — 1 1th centuries. 

b Middle „ „ 12th— 16th „ 

e New „ „ 16th century downwards. 

3. Low Qerman (f.«. of the river-mouths) : — 

a Old Saxon of the Continent. 

b Anglo-Saxon or English, Lowland Scotch. 

e Frisian of North Holland. 

rf Dutch. 

e Flemish. 

/ Dialects of Hanover, Holstein, and Schleswig. 

Scandinavian. 

1. Old Scandinavian, i.e. : — 

a Old Norse or Old Icelandic 

b Ferroic of the Faro, or Ferro Islands. 

2. Hodem Scandinavian, i.e. : — 

a Modem Icelandic. 
b Danish. 
e Swedish. 
d Norwegian. 

(1) The terminations fty, town, fell, rocky hill, thorpe, village, kirk, church, &c., 
as in Wbitby, Sca/c//, Grims^Aorp, Ormskirk ; the provincial words eldin, firing, 
gar, make, and many others, testify to Danish influence ; but a more remarkable 
instance is the substitution of the Danish ere or are for the Anglo-Saxon btoth or 
tjfnd in the verb to be. In Westmoreland they say, " Mudder sent me at lam at 
knit." This at for to is a Danish usa^e. It may be added, that the patronymic 
ending son, in Anderson, Johnson, Nelson, &c., is also a mark of original Danish 
descent Twenty distinct varieties of such patronymics maybe seen at this moment 
on the sign-boards of one street in Kendal. 
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10. Haying thus shown the origin of the English language^ 
and traced its pedigree down to the period when it may oe 
considered as fully formed, and haying displayed, moreoyer, 
its ethnological relationship to other languages of the great 
Indo-£uro])ean family, it will be important now to consider 
it as pursuing an independent course, furnished with its own 
yital organisation, and becoming by degrees, in spite of all ad- 
yerse influences, the fitting meoium for the enunciation to the 
world of our noble English literature. 

n.— STAGES OR PERIODS OP THE ENGLISH 

LANGUAGE. 

11. It will be conyenient to distinguish the successiye phases 
of the English language from each other by diyiding its history 
into five stages or periods, as below : — 

1. Original English, or ADglo-Saxon Period of Stability . . . a.d. 600-1100 

2. Very early English, or Somi-Saacon Period of Disintegration . a.d. 1100 -ISSO 

3. Early or Old English Period of Stagnation . . . a.d. 1250-1350 

4. Middle English Period of Revival .... aj>. 1350-1650 

5. Modem English Period of Be-establishment a.d. 1550-1867 



FIRST STAGE. 

Obiginal English or Anglo-SaxOx. — ^Period op 
Stability. (a.d. 600—1100.) 

12. The English language, as we haye seen, was formed by the 
fusion of yarious dialects of kindred origin into one. It is eyident 
from the nature of the case, that no one year, scarcely any one 
century, can be named as the exact period when this amalgama- 
tion took place. The result was of course hastened when what 
was at first a speech became a language, when, instead of 
merely passing from mouth to mouth in daily use, it became 
more or less fixed by written composition. The literary spirit 
had already been eyoked, and had displayed itself in two or 
three works which haye been much celebrated, but the Original 
English cannot be said to haye reached its classical age till the 
days of Alfred. 

13. The language thus displaying in Alfred's days its highest 
condition of efficiency may be considered as the standard Original 
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English, or, as it is usually called, Anp^lo-Saxon.' Ever since 
it nad been formed and regarded as the language of the united 
people it had been called *^ English/' and the land where it was 
spoken '^ England/' They were ^^ English '* boys speaking the 
"English " language, who, as the story goes, excited the coinpas- 
sioQ of Gregory, when exhibited for sale in the slave-market at 
Home in the sixth century ; and Bede, writing in the seventh, 
Alfred in the ninth, and other writers of the times, always 
represent themselves as writing in the *' English " language for 
the " English " people. This lact should be ever remembered, 
that we may learn not — as we commonly do — to disconnect 
ourselves from the people of whom we are in fact, by natural 
evolution and development, the descendants. Far from thus 
ignoring our national identity, we should clearly recognise the 
'* fact that an account of the principles upon which the public 
and political life of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers was ba^ed, and 
of the institutions in which those principles were most clearly 
manifested," is " the history of the childiiood of our own age — 
the explanation of its manhood."^ 

14 In the course of its long life of twelve or fourteen hundred 
vears, the English language has undergone many changes. 
These have been for the most part gradual and peaceful. During 
the first stage of five hundred years they scarcely affected in 
any material degree the character of the language. The Anglo- 
Saxon stage exhibited two important features which the lan- 
guage afterwards lost — the one affecting its grammatical struc- 
ture, the other the root- words of which it wiis composed.^ 'I'he 
English of Alfred's days, for instance, wan a highly inflected 
language, and its root- words were of native growth — tlioy all 
belonged to the Gothic stock. Speaking more technically, the 
language was then sytithetic and homoyeneous — synthetic in its 

(1) The appellation Ansclo-Saxon is modem, and quite unauthorised by any 
use on the part of the people indicated by it. There never was, in tiuth, either 
an "Anglo-Saxon " people or an "Anglo-Saxon " langunge. The name is merely one 
of convenience ; but it .8 so far misleading that it rather begets the liabit of speaking 
cf the Anglo-Saxons as if they were some other nation, whereas, in fact, they are 
oaraelvea— in the cradle. Tlie epithet Saxon, indeed, as applied to the nation, was 
never recognised by the English; but while outsiders were calling ihem Saxons, 
they were calling themselves English, and nothing el>e. See further on this .'.ubject 
Craik, •• English Literature," vol. i. p. 41 ; and Freeman's *' Norman Conquest of 
England," vd. i. Appendix A. 

(2) Preface to Kemble's ♦' Saxons in England." 

(3) See, for proof of these assertions, the specimens of Anglo-Saxon in the text, 
pp. 1-12. 
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grammar, homogeneous in its yocabulary. A thousand yean 
afterwards, in our own days, we find English analytic and cofir- 
posit — a language of very few inflections, with a very large in- 
fusion of words derived from foreign stocks. These great and 
important changes, which are, as will be seen, the distinctive 
features of the second and fourth stages, have been aptly cha- 
racterised by Dr. Craik (*' History of English Language and 
Literature "; as the two gbeat bbvolutions in the history 
of English. Remarkable, however, as these revolutions un- 
doubtedly are in themselves, it is more remarkable still that 
they failed to subvert and destroj the vital identity of the lan- 
guage. It was essentially English before either of them took 
place ; it is essentially EngUsh still. 



SECOND STAGE. 
Veky eably English, ob Semi-Saxon. — ^Pebiod op 

DiSINTEGBATION. (a.D. 1100—1250).* 

15. In the twelfth century, the English language began- to 
lose both those special features which had characterised it 
for the previous five hundred years ; the second, however, in a 
degree scarcely, aa yet, appreciable. As regards the inflec- 
tional, or grammatical character of the language, the change 
was so remarkable as to amount to what we nave just seen 
called a revolution. 

These are some of the points which marked the transition : — 

(1) The artificial distinction of gender and its consequent 
effect upon declension was superseded by the natural dis- 
tinction of sex. 

(2) The agreement of the adjective with the noun was no 
longer ngidly preserved. 

(3) The separate definite and indefinite forms of the adjec- 
tive (as m modem German) were confounded.* 

(4) The numerous inflections of nouns were reduced to three 
or four.* 

(1) See specimens of Semi-Saxon in the text, pp. 18^18. 

(2) In A.S. it was necessary to say dn g6d namat a good name; but se g6da 
nama, the good name ; in Semi-Sax. we find dn gdd name and the god name 

(3 ) In A.S. various cases ended in an^ as; ewt, ra, u, or «, according to the de- 
clension ; in Semi-Sax. these were nearly all represented by es and e ; the system 
of inflections was virtually at an end, though occasional instances remained. 
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The Terbal inflections were reduced in number^ and 
* Tendered less distinctive.^ 

(S) Strong yerbs were in some cases displaced bj weak 
ones. 

(7) The goyemment of prepositions became irregular and 
imcertain.^ 

(8) Prefixes and suffixes were struck oS, abbreviated or 
softened down.^ 

[ This process of disintegration occupied about one hundred 

"* fifty years, lasting until about the middle of the thirteenth 

f, and the language during this stage or phase has been 

for the sake of convenience, Semi-Saxon or Broken 

Id It is difficult to assign an adequate cause for this remark- 
" J revolution, which, however, had probably been going on in 
spoken^ long before it displayed itself in the written, language, 
le vaguely attribute it altogether to the Norman conquest, 
deny that there is any connection between the two events, 
maintain that several highly inflected languages on the Con- 
it were about this time undergoing the same change. Con- ' 
ing, however, that much intimacy had already sprung up 
the early part of the eleventh century between the courts of 
lOnnandy and England, leading of course to frequent contact 
een the respective languages, and that the Norman conquest 
have brought in a flood of foreign words and phrases, 
lAach. for the time silenced the native tongue, and that this was 
JBst the time when the revolutionary change was going on most 
#nmgly and rapidly in the English, it is impossible not to believe 
b the one powerfully influenced the other. Up to this time 
language nad been not only used as a medium of speech, 
kit cultivated by its employment in literature. Now, under 
^ pressure of circumstances, English literature ceased ; the 
Vriters lost heart, their productions only excited the derision 
rf their proud conquerors ; they wrote no more. The active 
Beans taken for the depression and disuse of the national lan- 

(1) Sof»r A.S. swencton, they harassed, we find in Semi-Sax. swencten; and 
feA.S. lufodort, they loved, luveden, which next became luvede, then loved. 

{2; Thus A.S. be thdmfdtum, by the feet, Semi-Sax. bi the fit; A.S. midfCdum 
tmtoee^ with foul smoke, Semi-Sax. midful smoke. 

(S) Thus the A.S. prefix ge of the perf. part, is generally rejected in Semi-Sax., 
irdse softened down into y or t, so that A.S. gemacodor macod, made, becomes 
maked. and gekdten, ykaten, or ihote. For additional examples see the extracts 
Semi-Saxon in the text, p. 13. 
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guage^ and the awakening subsequently, but soon after, of a 
real interest in literature among the Normans themselves, whose 
romances and ballads soon began to win favour with the 
^' public '' of the day, were also among the causes which led to 
the temporary non-cultivation and consequent disintegration of 
the Engiiflh speech. 

17. It may be further remarked, that the constant collision 
of two languages of dilBFerent character, different parentage, and 
what may be termed different position in society, could not but 
tend to the same result. The Norman was not a Teutonic 
speech, it was not synthetic, it was the language of the con- 
querors. For all these reasons it would not naturally combine 
with the English. There would be a hard fight between pre- 
fixes and Humxes, with actual inflections a harder fight still, 
while the haughty voice which ordered that the official 
intercourse, the pleading in the courts, the teaching in the 
schools, should all go on in Norman, would have no inconsider- 
able influence in breaking up the old language. 

18. Then the example of simplicity and convenience would 
also operate. The Norman of the eleventh century was nearly 
as simple in its grammatical forms and construction as the 
English of our own day. To take one specimen : — instead of the 

• numerous case-endings and inflections for the formation of the 
plural according to specified declensions, as in the Anglo-Saxon^ 
the Normans had, strictly speaking, no cases, and only one 
rule for the plural, namely, that of adding 8 to the root or 
theme. ^ It can scarcely be an accident that from this time 
8 (previously only one plural-ending among several) became 
the distinguishing mark of the En^i^h plural. And so with 
the various case-endings. It was seen that the Normans dis- 
pensed with genitive, dative, and ablative endings (they did 
recognise the accusative), and the English learned to dispense 
with them too. As Grimm remarks, " the Saxon forms soon 
dropped away because they did not suit the new roots ; and 
the genius of the language, from having to deal with the newly 
imported words in a rude state, was induced to neglect the 
inflections of the native ones."^ The result was that, from 
whatever causes, in the process of assimilation, the synthetic 

(1) An eminent authority, Gustave Fallot, says, " Lalangne Franfaisen^a jamais 
en, ponr lea aubstantifs des deux genres, qn'un seul mode de flexion : Paddition 
d'un $ final au th^me du mot. (" Recherches sur les formes Grammaticalee de la 
lanprue Fran^aise et de sea dialectes an treizitaie si^le,** p. 68.) 

(2) As quoted by Trench, in ** English Past and Present,'* p. 28. 
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ebancter yielded to the analytiiL and the new social and 
political dicuniptances in which England was placed hy the 
KoTman conquest exactly coincided with this great revolution 
in the language. 

THIRD STAGR 

Eakly OB Old English. — Pkkiod op Stagnation. 

(a.d. 1260—1360).' 

19. Bj the end of the thirteenth century the work of dis^ 
integratton may be considered as over. It was succeeded hy one 
of guignaiiony in which no distiact tendency was visible.^ The 
old system was evidently broken up^ but it was by no means clear 
what would take its place. English literature had for nearly 
two centuries been discountenanced, disparaged, and nuperseded, 
and the machinery of the English language deranged and 
partially destroyed. The spirit, however, of both still survived, 
and from this time reasserted itself, until at length it became 
itself the master, and took its captor captive. The Normans 
had by this time given up the attempt to make their subjects 
adopt their language, and were beginning, on the contrary, them- 
felves generally to speak and write English ; using it not only 
in common discourse, but in literature and in the promulgation 
of the laws of the kingdom. 

20. This, however, was only one feature of a vast system 
which was now in process of development. The severance of 
England from Normandy, which had been brought about by 
the foUies and vices of King John, led directly to the social 
and political amalgamation of the Norman and English races, 
while the concession of Magna Charta brought the interests of 
the different ranks of the people into one common field, and 
bound them together by a common interest. It is, as Macaulay "' 
remarks, "in the annals of the thirteenth century that we must 
seek for the origin of our freedom, our prosperity, and our glory." 

(1) See specimens of the Third Sta^e in the text, pp. 19—24. 

(2) Some of tlie peculiarities were, that (1) A few words did not at once adopt 
file term, -s in the gen.-sing. : e.g. we find huerfe luve, heart's love ; our levedi ei:en^ 
our Lady's eve ; hence even now we say Lady-day. for Lady's day. (2) The term. 
•e of the dat.Hsing. is seen in in londe, on land ; though we also have in the hmd. 
(3) The old pL term, of the pres. tense -eth begins to be superseded by -en ; hence 
thou^ we find we weneth, ^-^ e think ; hi heveth, they have ; we also have tve 
riden, we ride. (4) We aren or are begins to be used along witli ive beth and we 
ben, for we are. 

(3) " History of England," vol. i. p. 17* 
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Our most characteristic political institutions, our House of 
Commons, courts of law, universities/ literature (as distinguished 
from language), may be said to have begun their effective life 
from this remarkable period. The principles, indeed, on which 
all these institutions were founded had been co-existent with 
the English name, but the infusion of new blood into the 
constitution now quickened them into unwonted activity. 



FOURTH STAGE. 
Middle English. — ^Period op Revival, (a.d. 1350— 1560). « 

21. It 18 not wonderful, then, that the English language, too, 
after a period of transformation, should enter on a new phase 
of existence.' In the fierce strife between the two races, and 
their re8pective languages, it has been remarked, that the Eng- 
lish spint, though compelled for a while to bow, remained un- 
subdued. It was the conauerors who ultimately yielded. 
Though ^Uision with the Normans had damaged the old 
machinery of the English speech, it still could boast that the 
conqueror had been unable to engraft upon its grammatical 
system any feature of his own. The framework — the idiosyn- 
crasy — still remained untouched. It was still the English 
language, and nothing else.'* 

22. Under the fostering hand of Henry HI. and his court it 
began to recover its former position as the language of all 
England, and with its advancement exhibited new powers. 
These powers, however, were more specially manifested after its 
second great revolution, that of the vocabulary, which 
we are now to describe. The first revolution destroyed its 
synthetic, the second its homogeneous, character. There was, 

(1) Henry III. fi^anted charters to Cambridge in 1230, and to Oxford in 1248. 

(2) See specimens of the Fourth Stage in the text, pp. 24-^1 

(8) The main feature of the Fourth stage is the introduction of Norman words : 
but we naay also notice that (1) The term, -en of the pL pres., of the pi. pret., and 
of the inf. began to lose the n..80 that for they loven, they loveden, to loven^ we And 
they love, they lovede, to love, gradually introduced ; and in strong verbs, I cam, I 
gpak. became in the pi. wecame^ we tpahe. (2) That ike takes the place of heo 
and icheo, and ihey or thd of hi ; while hem is still generally used as the ace. 
pL, and not them, which is more modem. 

(4) " Not a single drop of foreign blood has entered into the organic system of 
the English language. The grammar, the blood and soul of the language, is as 
pure and unmixed in English as spoken in the British Isles, as it was when spoken 
cm the shores of the German Ocean by the Angles, Saxons, and Jutes of the Con- 
tinent."— Ifox Muller's " Lectures on tie Science of Language," 1st Series, p. 72. 
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lioweyer, this difference in the conditions, that the fii*8t arose from 
oonstniint imposed upon it from without ; the second was rather 
the result of its own spontaneous action. As loug as the Nor- 
mans looked with scorn on the native subjects, and attempted 
to silence the native tongue, the English writers appear to 
have almost ignored the existence of the Norman language, 
even though it must have been in use all around theni.^ 
They proudly refused to clothe themselves in the trappings 
of the conqueror. Nor until after the Normans had uegun 
themselves to adopt the English language, and to use it for 
French in the grammar-schools in the construing of Latin 
(which took place about the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury), did they cordially avail themselves of contributions from 
that source. When they did, however, they compensated them- 
selves by seizing and assimilating whatever in the Norman 
Yocabulary, phraseology, literary matter, and versification 
seemed adapted to aid them in their own literary career. 

23. The language, once synthetic and homogeneous, was now 
become analytic and composite, from this time forw^ard allowing 
itself more and more freedom of manner, and incorporating 
from every quarter new stores of matter. The two great changes 
which without destroying its spirit had materially altered its 
outward aspect, and which some look upon as proofs of degrada- 
tion, were in fact preparing it more effectually for its ultimate 
prosperity. The loss of the artificial machinery of inflections, 
and the intimate mingling of Norman life-blood with its own, 
were both great advantages, and made the language more free, 
flowing, harmonious, and forcible than it had ever been before. 
The simplicity of its structure, and the opulence of its vocabu- 
lary, were rendering it a flexible medium for the representa- 
tion of those graces and felicities of style which distinguish 
literature from the mere utterance of words. It was preparing 
to become the fit vehicle for the noble conceptions of Shak- 
bpeare and Milton. Its preparation, however, for these highest 
displays of power and beauty occupied nearly three centuries, 
and during this long period (including the green and luminous 
period of Chaucer), it was ever assimilating to itself materials 
from without, till at length the language and the literature 
fonned the grand union of which all Englishmen have a right 
to be proud. 

(1) "The Brut," a long poem in Semi-Saxon, translated about A. d. 1200 by 
Layamon, an English priest, from the Norman French, and consequently per- 
petually suggesting, aa it were, the incoiporation of Norman words with his own 
En^isb, contains in its 30,000 lines only about fifty such words. 

C 
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FIFTH STAGE. 

MoDEBN English. — Period op Ke-establishment. 

(A.D. 1660—1867). 

24 The English of the last three centuries is, hj general 
consent, treated as Modem. This epithet is considered quite in 
harmony with the fact that the language in the course of tiiat 

5eriod has undergone great changes, and that the English of 
'ennyson and Carlyle is in many respects — ^not merely personal 
— very different from that of Lylie, Hooker, and Shaksjpeare. 
All its most im]^ortant ^ammatical features were finally im- 
pressed upon it in the sixteenth century ( the introduction of 
*^ its " in the seventeenth century being nearly the only im- 
portant exception); and although we have adopted many 
words which were formerly unknown, and invested many old 
ones with fresh meanings, yet the great bulk of the vocabu- 
lary remains the same. N either the slight grammatical changes, 
nor the accession of new words, nor the loss of old ones, has 
had the slightest tendency to disturb the essential character of 
the language, which is, indeed, growing into greater simplicity 
and freedom still by the obliteration of distinctions which have 
no practical advantage,^ as well as by the occasional recovery 
from the buried, but not forgotten, stores of " Original English/' 
of words, and even idioms which may come to be permanently 
re-adopted. Not only many of Tennyson's poems, but some 
works that have been very recently publisned — as Morris's 
"Life and Death of Jason," a poem of singular power and 
beauty —indicate this latter tendency very strongly, and seem 
to show that whatever vicissitudes our language may be des- 
tined to undergo, the essentially English part of it will ever 
hold its supremacy and appeal most powerfully to the affections, 
the taste, the heart, and home of the Englishman. 

(1) These points, amongst others, may be noted— (1) The distinction between 
me present tenses of the indie, and subj. moods is becoming obsolete. ** If I be,"' 
* if thou be," &c., will soon find no place in the English granmians of the nineteenth 
century. The pret.-subj., however, still holds its ground. (2) Poetical writers, 
freely and unreproved, use such preterites as " clomb," " dr ve," *' spake ; " and 
such old words as " natheless," and all more freely use " therefrom," ♦' thereat," 
&c. (3) The crime of separating the preposition from its object is no longer 
shunned. We say, *• the conclusion they had arrived at was no longer," See., 
instead of "at which they," &c. (4) The rel. pron. t/uit is superseding both who 
and which ; and whose is used for of whichf as well as for of whom. 
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ALPHABET. 



Thi original English alphabet did not contain the letters j, k^ 9, o, or z. It had, 
however, three letters which the modem has not, J>* "S, and 8B. 



a 

» 

e 

1 . 

o 

u 

y 



d 

i 
i 

6 
ii 

if 



PRONUNCIATION.' 

1. Vowels. 

in tone / a = 

ai in maid / « = 

ee in sheep / « = 

f in wife ; i = 

00 in Tooon / = 

ou in hound; u = 

y in*X:y; y = 



ea.eo «f ^ ( probably, ya in yam; , ^ 
^ \ perhaps, ca in deal ; 



a m father, 
a in glad, 
e in let. 
i in pit. 
in not. 
u in j92^/. 
f in pit. 
probably, 1/0 in 

f/ore. 
perhaps, eo in 

people. 



(1) The few paradigms given here are in no sense to be considered as an Anglo- 
Saxon grammar. They will, however, aid the pupil in reading the extracts from 
JEafred and iElfric, and thus serve to illustrate the original stage of the English 
language. 

(2) The subject of A.S. pronunciation is so difficult, every point being open 
to discussion, that very plausible objections may be taken against the above— or, 
indeed, any other — scheme. Its adoption, however, in reading, will be found of 
great assistance in frequently revealing something which the form of the word had 
concealed, e.g. pronounce h&nd, hound, and ivif, wive, and we see at once the close 
connection between the ancient and modem words, and see in the latter case why 
the plural ia toiveSf and not vn/es. 
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2. CONBONAIITS. 

c e, before a, o, and m = ^ in take ; before $ and • =" probably, eh 

in child. 
BC ic^ before a, o, and m = «^ in «Kn / before $ and t = probably, 

ih in «A»;>tf. 
f ^ when final or between two vowels = v in wivea. 
g ' g^ before a, o, and u^ gm. goat; before e and % = probably, y 

in^e«. 
J», « f = <A in f Am ; tJ = M in <A<jw. 

The other consonants are pronounced generally as in modem 
English. 

DEFrNTTE ARTICLE AND DEMONSTRATIVE PRONOTTN. 

(Used aUo aa a JBelaiivef and eometimes as a Fersonal, Pronoun.) 

Singular. « PluraL 

M. F. N. 



Norn. se 8e6^ "past 

Genu fflBS* J>a§re ysaa 

Dat. ykm ()>&n) jf^ie^ ykm. (>&n) 

Ace. Jjone "pk Jjaet 

Abl. fy J>8§re fy* 



})&ra (]>sera)s 
>&m (f &n)« 

ykm. (b&n) 



Examples, taken from extracts, in the text, pp. 1 — 12 : — 

Se, &c. Se hearpere, >8bs hearperes wif, be \>km hearpere, &c. 

Seo, &c. Se6 was h&ten, for ^sere mirh)>e, )>^re )>e6de nama, &c. 

]>aet )>SBt wif, wi'5 j^ses wifes, on \>ast gemaere, ^aes landes folc, &c. 

Plural \>k st^Lnas, )>& e&, on \>km muntum, ]>aE}ra cnapena. 

De indeclinable is often used for se, se6, \>at, as a demonstrative, 
but especiallv as a relative, and later as the article, the ; e.g, ]>&ra 
>e wilna'5, of those that desire. (See extracts, p. 5). 

(1) Sed = O.E. sheOt sho, and modern she; ptet = mod. that. 

(2) pd, p(ira pdm = they, their, them. Tlie forms originally corresponding in 
A.S. were hi, hira, or heora^ him or heom (see p. xl.). These words, changed into 
hOf heo; hire, here, her; hem or him, long maintained their ground in O.E., bat 
almoet suddenly gave place to theif ther, their, thaimt and tham, and finally gained 
fheir present form. 

(3) y<es, y<ire, pdn, are the origin of thus = in this manner; there = in that 
place ; than = {then ) «— at that time. Tha^ is the true spelling, and was in use up 
to the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

(4) "pj is found in O.E. forthy'^/or that reason, therefore. This, and not the 
article the, is seen in the phrase, " the more the better" (A.S. " \>y mare }>y betere "), 
ue, by that more by that better. In Latin, quo magis eo melius. 
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DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 

FIRST DEC5LENSI0N. 
(Nouns ending in essential a and e.) 
Singular. 



Norn. 

Gen. 
Dat.) 
AbL/ 
Ace. 



M. 

nam-a 
(name) 
nam-an 

nam-an 

nam-an 



So, decline axida, 
gefera 
grama 
Hch&ma 



F. 

heoit-e 
(heart) 
lieort-an 

iLeort-aa 

lieori-an 

SOf hearpe 
lufe 
wlite 



N. 
e&g-a 
(eye) 
e&g-an 

e&g-an 

e&g-an 



Hand for alL 



-an' 



-am 
-an 



SECOND DECLENSION. 
(Nouns ending in a consonant, and masculines in e.) 



M. 

Sing. 

Kom. h^iid 
(dog) 
Gen. hOnd-es^ -a 
Dat.\ 
Abl./ 
Ace. hiind -as 



Plnral. 

-as' 



hiind-e -iim> 



So, cyning 
daeg 
deofol 

eg(e) 
fultum 



F. 

Sing. Plural. 

]>e6d -a ^ 
(nation) 

]>e6d-e -a 

]>e6d-e -am 

>e6d-e -a 



N. 
Sing. Floral, 
spell (as sing.) 
(story) 

speU-es -a 
spell-e -oift 
spell (as sing.) 



So, bispell land 

cyn neat 

deor J'ing 

folc wif 

lioht word 



heort So, ea 

sael hearpung 

son hell 

scyppend heofon 

st^ mildheorfcnys 

(1) -an. From this we have O.E. pi. termination en — e.g. A.S. oxa^ pi. oxan* 
O.E. oxen. A.S. edge, pi. edgan^ O.E. eygken, eyen, and eyne. Many similar instances 
are found in O.E. and the provincial dialects, as fvisen, shoon. peasen. 

(2) -ena. This termination is seen in the well-known word Witenagem6t, i.€. 
mote or meeting of wise men, fr. wtta, a wise man or counsellor, declined like 
noma. Oxenaford or Oxenford, now Oxford, is another instance of the same kind. 

(3) -as. This term, became changed in O.E. into es or is, and thus prepared 
for mod. Eng. -s for both possessive case and plural number. Chaucer has, " smale 
houndes ; " and Wiclif, '* sonis of seyntis," 

(4) -es. This termination, the genitive or possessive of O.E. and mod. Eng., is 
seen pure in the compound Dom-es Day Book. In O.E., whether es or w— for both 
are found — it was always a separate syllable ; so Chaucer, " in his lordes werre ; '' 
Wiclif, " Goddis Sone." 

(5) -um. Yestigas of this termination are thought to be traceable in tlie ad- 
verb whii/nn == at whiles. 
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THIBD DECLENSION. 
(Nouns ending in n, and neuters in e, not of the first declension. 



Kom. 

Qen, 
Dat. ) 
AbL/ 
Ace 



Sing. 
Bun-a 
(aeon) 
sun-a 

Bun-a 

sun-a 



M. 



Floral. 

-a 

-a or ena 
-nm 



So, wudu 



F. 

Sing. FluraL 

den-a -a 
(valley) 

den-e -ena 



den-e 
den-e 



.Tun 
-a 



SOf 'wam 
lEREGULAES. 



N 

Sing. Floral, 
ric-e -u 



ric-es 

ric-e 

rie-e 



-a 



-u 



So, gemsBre 



Sing. Floral. 
Nom. man menn (men)^ 
Gen. mannes manna 
Dat. 
Abl 



1. 1 



Ace. 



men 

Tnq,n 



^maT1TnnT^ 

menn (men) 

Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 1 
Abl. I 
Ace. 



Sing. 
f6t 

fdtes 
fet 

f6t 

Sing. 

burh 

barge 

byrig 

burh 



FlnraL 
f6ti 
f6ta 

f6tum 

f6t 



Sing. Floral. 
br6thor br6thra (u) 
brdthor br6thra 

brother br6thnun 

br6thor br6thra (u) 

FloraL 

byrig 

burga 

borg^um 

byrig 



ADJECTIVES. 



DEFINITE DECLENSION. 

This form is used (as in German) when the adjective is preceded 
by the definite article or any other demonstrative or possessive 
pronoun. Its terminations are the same as those of nouns of the 
first declension — thus 



Singolar. 
M. F. 

Nom. se g6da se6 g6de 
Gen. ygsa g6dan j^sBre g6dan 



N. 
]7set g6de3 
J78BS g6dan 



FloraL 
All Gendera. 
^k g6dan 
)>&ra g6dena, &c. 



Examples taken from extracts in the text, pp. 1 — 12 : — 
Dka leasan spell To 'pkm Engliscum mannum 

Dses sothan Godes. D&m sweartan (for sweartam) 

deofle 
He forlyst his serran gp6d Daes apostolican setles 

(1) menn,/itCptoaormcefeet), We see here the origin of mod. Eng. i»«i and/erf. 

(2) Some think that the final e of adjectives in the singolar nomber, as seen in 
ibia line from Chancer : — 

" Upon the smal-^, soft^, swet-^ gras," 
and in '* the yong-e sonne,'* is a trace of the A.S. definite form. 
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INDEFINITB DECLENSION. 

SinfTolar. FloraL 

M. F. N. 

Kom. g6d g6d g6d gdd-e^ 

Gen. gdd-es g6d-re g6d-6i g6d-ra3 

Bat g6d-iim g6d-re g6d-iim g6d-iiiii 

Agc. g6d-xie g6d-e g6d g6d-e 

AbL g6d-e g6d-re g6d-e g6d-iiiii 

Examples in extracts, pp. 1 — 12 : — 

Of ealdum leasum speUum hi hsBthene wsBTon 

&n Millie wlf mid ftillon (for folium) willan 

hi tame waeron hwites lich&man 
seheaipere sw§.s&rig 

COMPARISON OF ADJECTIVES. 

The comparative ends in (M.) -ra, (F.) -re, (N.) -re; and this 
ibim is used hotii for the definite and indefinite declensions, e.g. : — 

M. F. N. 

swiftra swiffcre swiftre woifter 

86 swiftra 8e6 swiftre ^SBt swiftre the wnfter 

The superlative ends in -ost for the indefinite, and (M.) -eeta, 
(F.) -este, (N.) -este, for the definite declension, as : — 

M. F. N. 

swiffcost, swiftost swiftest swiftest. 

se Bwiftesta se6 swifteste J^set swifteste, the swiftest, 

lEEEGXJLAR COMPARATIVES AND SUPERLATIVES. 
PosrnvB. CoMPAEATiVB. Superlative. 

eald, old yldre, elder yldest, eldest 

mycel, much mkre (m^), more msest, most 

g6d (bet),-* good hetere (bet), better hetest (betst), best 

yfel, bad wyrse * worse wyrst, worst 

(1) gMe, The plural of this adjective in O.E. often ended in «; as Chaucer, 
"ahoures sot-e," "tendr-e croppes," "smal-e foules maken melodic." 

(2) godra. The term, ra became re in Semi Saxon. Layamon has *' the ah-e 
treuweste cniht," ** the trustiest knight of all ; " Chaucer, too, in O.E , "lie was 
our alter (for aire) cok," ** he was cock of us all," i.e. he waked us in the morning. 
Shakspeare, too, has ** alder (a strengthened form of aller or o/re) liefest sovereign," 
ijt, ** dearest of all." 

(3) Betf in the Herefordshire dialect, means good ; hence beter, or better, and 
baest, or best. 

(4) tcyru. In this comparative alone, <, and not r, is the distinguishing letter, 
foppoeed to be a trace of the oldest Gothic comparative ending, oza. 
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PosmTB. 
8Br, lefore (er«) 
heah, high 
neah, nigh 
feor, far 
forth, /or^A 



OOMPASATIYE. 

8Brre, more before 
hyrre, higher 
nearre, nigher 
fyrrBf farther 
furthre, further 



SuvEBJjLtmit 
eerest, erst 

hyhst rhehst\ highetfi 
nyhst (nehst), nigk$t^ 
fyirest, farthest 
fyimest, furthest 



PEBSONAL PRONOUNS. 



Nom. 
Gen. 
Dat. 
Ace. 

Nom. 
G^en. 
Dat. 
Ace. 



1st person. 

Sini^ar. 
ic' 
mill* 
me® 
me (meh, mec) 



2nd person. 

>ti 

fin 

>e 

f e (feh, fee) 



8rd person. 



lie 

his 

him* 

hine 



F. 
he62 

hire 
hire 
hi 



N. 
hit 
his* 

him 

hit 



Dual, 
wit 
nncer 
nnc 
unc 



Plural. 

we 

tire (user) 

(is® 

(is 



Dual. 

^t 

incer 

inc 

inc 



Plural. 

ge 

eower 

eow 

eow 



V 

Floral. 



hi (hig) 
hira (heora) 
him (heom) 
hi(hSg) 



Examples from extracts, pp. 1 — 12 : — 

We sculon >e sum bispell reccan, hit gel^p, he hi {her) hffif^ 
geeamod, thaet hi {they) him {to him) ageafan eft his wif, Gregorind 
hine {him) haed, hire (of her or her) sawle mon sceolde laedan to helle, 
Tn'm {to them) oleccan, hi {they) hi (them) na ne onscnnedon. 

(1) hehttt nehtt. Chancer haa ** hext " for highest, which is similar to next for 
nighest, because the guttural A, plus the sibilant « <»x. 

(2) In Lancashire they still say hoc for she. 

(3) ie. The e softened to cA is still heard in the provinces— chave, I have; chill, 
Iwill. 

(4) Min, thiPt hilt &c., are, of me, of thee, of him, or it. So in O.E. nuragie 
myne, in gpite of me; maugre thyne, in spite of thee; oure aller, ofui aU. 

(5) his. The word its, now used for this neuter gen., is a modem introduction. 
In the Authorized Version of 1611, we find in relation to a candlestick, mentioii 
made of " his shaft, and Am branch," &c. 

(6) mtf, him, us. The datival force was preserved in O.E., where we find **me 
thought," ** us thought," " him thought" — it appeared to me, to t», /o Arm— and 
survives in '* give me, or us, or him the book,*^ as also in <* methinks, methougbt.'* 
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VERBS. 

CONJUGATION OF VERBS. 
Ist Oot^fugation, 2nd Conjugation. 3rd Conjugation, 

\ WSAX^ YEBB8 STBONG YEBBS, Ist claSS STRONG VERBS, 2xid claSS 
{addiniF^a or.tAto (changing the root vowel (changing the root vowel 



fonn me preterite). 



in the pret., and keeping 

it throu^out the tense, 

with p.p. ending in ^n)* 



in the sing, of the pret., 

and again in the plural, 

with p.p. ending in ^n)* 



Lufian, to love. Lsdtan, to let or leave. Writan, to write. 



fling^lar 1. 

2. 

3. 
Fluial 1, 2, 3. 



Singalar 



1. 
2. 
3. 



nCDIGATlYE. 

Fresent. 

lTif-(ig)e IsBt-e 

lof-aet^ IsBt-st 

luf-a«« laet 

luf-ia'5 IsBt-atli (Iset-e) 

(luf-iare) 

Fteterite, 

Inf-ode* let 

luf-odes let-e 

luf-ode let 



Flmal 1,2,3. luf-odon (edon) let-on 

SUBJTJNGTIVB. 

Jhresent. 
laet-e 
laet-on 

Freterite. 
let-e 
Rural 1, 2, 3. luf-odon (edon) let-on 

IMPERATIVE. 

Fresent, 
laDt 



Sing. 1,2,3. luf-(ig)e 
Plural 1, 2, 3. luf-ion 

Sing. 1,2,3. luf-ode 



Smgular 
Hural 



2. luf-a 
fluf-lath 



2. 



( (luf-igre) 



} 



laet-a^ (laet-e) 



writ-e 

writ-st 

writ 

writ-a* (writ-e) 



wr&t 
writ-e 
wr&t 
writ-on 



writ-e 
writ-on 

writ-e 
writ-on 



writ 

writ-a'S (writ-e\ 



(1) "Weak verbs are those which form the preterite by ad'lition of a syllable or 
lyllables ; strong verbs are those which form the preterite by internal change of the 
lOot-vowels, and have past part, in en or n. 

(2) lufast^ lt*fa]>. We see here the origin of the st and th in love«< and loveth. 
This th, as well as that of the 3rd per. pi. lufia^A.and of the imperative lufiafA, has 
no place in mod. Eng. In the first case it has become «, as loves ; in the second 
and third, it has vanished altogether. He loveth was common in O.E., and is still 
preserved in the Authorised Version, and such forms as "listeneth lijt. listen ye) 
kvdings " are found in Chaucer. 

(8) Lufode shows the origin of our common suffix -ed or c7, as iii lov«d. 
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iNFmirrvs. 



Present, 
Oerund. 
Pree. part. 
JPast part. 



laf-iaa Iset-an 

(to) liif-(ig)6ime (to) IflBt-anne 
liif-(ig)exLcLe IsBt-ende 
(ge) luf-od Iffit-en 



uTit-an 

(to) writ-aime^ 

writ-ondo^ 

wi^t-on 



Examples (from extracts, pp. 1 — 12) of the 1st Ck)njiigation 
{adding -de or -te/or thepret.) 



wagian 


pret. 8vng. 


gangau 


pret. sing. 




V pi' 


bifiRTi 


pret. pi. 


eamian 


p.p. 


)>encaii 


pret. sing. 


bringan 


p.p. 


secgan 


pret. sing. 




u pi' 



wagode 


se wudu wagode 


eode 


>& eode >8Bt wlf sefter him 


eodon 


htindas eodon 


bifodon 


\>k wiidaji bifodon 


eamod 


he hi bflB^ geeamod 


)>ohte 


>&, Johte he 


gebroht 


hi gebrohte waeron 


saBde 


him man ssede 


sfRdon 


\>k Siedon hi 



Examples of the 2nd Conjugation {changing the root-vowel of the pr^' 
terite, and retaining it throvtghout the tense.) 

6t6d 



standan 



cmnan 



forlaBtan 



pret. sing. 

„ pi. 
pret. sing. 

y, pi- 
pret. sing. 



st6don 
com 
comon 
forlet 



>& e& st6don 

hi on |>8et lioht com 

hi of comon 



subj. pr. forlete ^aet (Gregorius) >a biirh forlete 

Examples of the 3rd Conjugation {changing the root-vowel of the pr^- 
terite, but not retaining it throughout the tense.) 

teah he teah to wuda 

tugon 

getogen sw& getogen mann 

fleah 

flugon 

to fleonne >&. ]>e wilna'S belle 

^iostra to flionne 
forlyst |>onne forlyst he eall his serran 



teon 



fleon 



pret. sing. 

„ pi- 
p.p. 

pret. sing. 

„ pi. 

gerund 



{orleoBanpres. sing. 



pret.sing.pl. forleas 



g6d 



(1) To wrUanne (for writing). Writanne is properly a dat. case (from nooL 
writan, to write), after the preposition to; afterwards confounded with the proper 
infinitive, which, as seen above, never took to before it in A.S. 

(2) wrUende. Through- the forms torUmde^ writinde, writirif at length we have 
writing. 



INTBODUGTIOB'. 



Xliii 



nngan prei,ainff,pl, sang^ 

snngon^ 
p.p.- gesiingeii hit gedafena'S j^sBt Alleluia 87 

gesnngen 



AUXILIARY VERBS. 



Wesan, 
to be. 



Habban, Willan, Scealan, 
to have. to will. to owe, 

Nyllan, 
to will not. 



Angular 1. 

2. 

3. 
Plural 1, 2, 3. 



Sing^olar 1. 

2. 

3. 
Hiiral i;2,3. 



OfDICATIYB. 

habbe (hsebbe) wUle (n611e) sceal* 

bseM (hafast^ wilt fnelt) scealt 

hsBftJ' (hafa-S) wile (nyle) sceal 



habba^ (hafia'5) willa^ (nyila'S) sculon 

(wille) (nelle) (sceolon) 



eom 

eart 

ifl(y8) 

Bynd 

(syndon) (habbe) 

J^-eterite. 
W8B8 hsefde 

wffire hsefdest 

W8SB bsBfde 

wsBron hsefdon 



wolde (nolde) 
fwoldest ) 
((noldest)) 

wolde (nolde) 
fwoldon ) 
(.(noldon)/ 



sceolde 
sceoldest 
sceolde 
sceoldon 



Sing. 1, 2, 3. 
Plural 1, 2, 3. 



{ 



Sing. 1, 2, 3. 

Plural 1, 2, 3. waeron 



BTJBJTUNCTIVE. 

Fresent. 

^^l^'] babbe (b»bbe) wille (nyUe) 

habbon willon (nyllon) 

JPreterite. 
bsefde 

hsBfdon 



Byn 



WBBre 



wolde (nolde) 
r woldon 1 
\ (noldon) J 



Bcyle 

sceolde 
sceoldon 



(1) We eee in these changes of the root-vowel the origin of the double pre- 
terite forms still existing, as sang, sung ; rang, rung ; drank, drunk ; began, begun, 
&c., in all which instances the former is to be preferred to the latter. 

(2) tynd. The three plural persons were early superseded by the Scandinavian 
are, introduced by the Danes into the northern dialects. 

(3) Atf/5. It is easy to see that ?iath is a compressed form of haf^t and had, 
cihafde. 

(4) Sceal, I owe, now a sign of tense, was at first simply an expression of duty 
or obligation, nearly equivalent to mtut. Chaucer has, "By the faith I schal 
(c<e. / owe) to God." The A.S. had no future tense ; but shall came eaily into use 
in O.E. to indicate future time. 



{ 
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STUDIES IN ENGLISH PBOSB. 



Singular 
Plural 



Tresent. 
Oerund. 
Fre8. part. 
Fast part. 



IMPERATITE. 

2. wes hafa 

(habbe) 

INPUT ITIVK. 

wesan habban 

(sanne ) 

wesende hsBbbende 
f (ge)we- (ge)haBfed > 
1 sen (hjBBfd) j 



nelle 
nella'5 



willan (nyllan) scealan 



willende 



PEEPOSinONS. 

(Only those which occur in the extracts, pp. 1 — 12). 
1. Ooveming the Dative, 

Bdfter, after Asy seftor him 

set, at set sumun ssBle 

be f km hearpere 
betwux bam warum 
fram graman generode 
of ealdum spellum 
to Cristes nuldheortnysse 



be, by, concerning 
betweo^c, among 
iranijfrom 
of, out of 
to, to 



2. Governing Dative or Accusative, 

{oTjfor, on account, for J&m swege 

gemong, among gemong othrum maTinnTn 

on, on, in, to on ykm lande 

on baet lioht 
mid, with mia GtodLes foltume 

3. Ooveming Genitive, 
wy^, againet, towards wy*?? ]>8BS wtfes. 



STUDIES 

ur 



ENGLISH PROSE. 



I. PIBST STAGE. 

Original 4EngIis|f, or ^ngto-^am* 

(A.D. 600—1100.) 



KING ALFRED. 

THE STORY OF ORPHEUS.* 

(IUM THB TaurBLATIOH 07 **BOETHIUB SE COKSOLATIOSE FmLOBOPEIiB,*' 

-WBITTEir ABOUT A.S. 890.) 



Wb scolon p^t, of ealdum leasum spellum'^ 

Ws shall {must) yet (now) out-of old leasing {fabulous) tales 
he sum bispell reccan. Hit gelamp gio 

to thee some (a certom) bY-laiB{ parable) reckon {tell). It happened of yore 

V ^e popil shonld carefnlly read over the Bnles forPronnnciation given in the 
hrtrodnction, and observe them in studying the above passages. Many points, it 
iitnie,of the ancient pronunciation still remain to be cleared np; but, mean- 
while, it will be well for a learner to pronounce stdnas, stonas ; wiff wive ; lufe, 
ioof4; ffodf gooA; h&ndt hound; sceolde^ shoold-^; cwath, quath; fA^, that; 
9f^dten, yehoten ; sweg^ swey ; and dag^ day. 

(1) The words in the above passage entirely unrepresented in mod. Eng. 
(lome of them, however, traceable in the Semi-Saxon stage) appear to be the 
following '.—gelimpanj to happen ; theody nation ; swithe^ very ; ungefrteglice^ 
ntnordinarily; sioeg^ sound (whence swey^ to sound, in Piers Ploughman); 
Hfian, to tremble ; ed, river ; anda, hate ; oleccan, to iBatter ; uton (a sort of verbal 
oonjnnction), let us; esn«, young man; genuere^ boundary; theostru^ or thystru^ 
^orimess ; fulfremmany to practise. 

(3) Eald-um leas-um speU-wn.t dat. pi., governed by of. "Far the term, unit 
Me Introd. From ealdt we have eldy elder, old and the compounds, alderman^ 
Aldgate, &c. fr. leas, false, or devoid of, old Eng., 2ea«m^ (" them that speak 

B 



2 Em^Ii:E> ZK EFSLSH 7SCHSX. 

floe fc lutrjier ^-Otert -wwil zitt uciat thn nsiKiv «■ 



mr.> "wm^^ cc CrM« line.' Se Ikturpeiv ^itbf im^E«£neg)ifls 

wiuuL tn H» UL a Grtitikt-' kxup6um. Tkir liarjior 



(Mid. fiji awcj* w CtcyiitfUfc. S* hat a ^017 iti Ti^r (1 



irH. J?!":' ir«* hbv^ ZiirrdioB. Bb onfrum* menu? 

▼lib, Blit vitt 11401: .sale£> ZhcyOu^. !nwB lii^sn ann (oh 



)«t iifr vndn -vrajTodet. isd )« fstuoM hi 

(M-. -±te TiA v.Kid viigsed (w>aie< naiMf), mfl ibe 

gliT«3c»n fcT ynsR Fir*c«, tad wild-^^cn* 

vold^jn tc^rnius^^ aiid gtasdaz:, Fin]<« hi tune »y n j n- 
vouid nzb-cb azid nuid ' as if "^^ 



fwa rtiile, >*ali hi meaof^ehTinda?" irilP* «od<m", tet M 



^Mwixi^ ( foM^Mod u^ PfikhD T.V Bafl ilie tenn. Zool w X^ ,1^1 TT— Tim, ! 
fr. i;pe.l'. L^Atvy or tk>. JLS. pbdnt^^ crpun'tC^ {rocuS m-orr. imd 2iJ7«£^ a 1 

(1> A'-'r*. }v«!u u! U£:iii. Ui L&re ft ::L3>e, be ca3«d: benoe aU 

(2; M*». j<r«. erf uxt-m. Uf I*. St* Intrad. 

<3(y /r^; iMTiiOe tL« 'jerm. rit. u f-w v-^tu-. ib« doncaioQ cf aUdxip. 

(4^ fia/de, pr«t. cf Aa:^sat, to LjiTe. Mgr/de becaaw ia Scan. Sax. 
mod. Ezjjf. Atttf. &t« Lc'ruL 

(£/ J/dx^n, cr ^e-'vatm, }-.;r. of /idtsm, to be ca3ed ; gAdiem beeaaia fa 
ftUL fiMige. i/Ucten iLud i^c/tr. 

(9/ On^'cnui, {u«t. (if c«^0Maa,p.pi ca^vmiai. In mod. Ez^ va have 

(7> M<mM, w Ger. *< xcaxi Mgt," Fr. ** 00 dix," and Sag. ** one njv,** or "ttiu 
•aj.** 
($> MiAUt pr«t. of ata^oN, to be able ; hence mod. Bag. mojf and mtifikL 

(9) Uv/r (Ger. tkieru " Mice md ratA. and coch unall t^^^r.** (i 

(10) hjurn. lu .Som^TKUhire thej rrill say 4tni. or imt. for noi. 
(11 J HdndoJi, ntxn, luid &cc. pL of hitnd. gen. hundet, da*., kumde. In tba i 

flax, btujfe tli« tenn. a« becaibe «<, bo that ibe gen. Bing. and the ace. pL wcra ^a 
came in f'jnn. Laatlj, in mod. Rng. es of the gen. dng. became *<, and ai of 
lh« pi, iimfdy «. 

(Uii t^t(A; hence the prefix tcith in urithstand, stand against. 

(12i> Jiod/zn, prct. Hjug. of ijrcfa or ganynn^ to go. tr «M£e. vf eodfn. In 
yo^ff. The p.p. in g^fdn; hence Sem. Sax. ^^os, and mod. Bng. ago. 



XnrO ALFBBP. 3 

Id na ne anscnnedon. Da ssedoii hi >»t >«6 

not not {met at oS) abmmed. Then said they that the 



liearpnes wif soeolde acwelan^, and hire sawle moB sceolde 

feuperfi wife ehoald die(<Af0d), and her booI iiiaa(t4«y) Mioidd 

Ittdan' to helle. Da sceolde se hearpere weor>an' swa 

')mA{Ud) to Hadee. Then should the harper be so 

sluig/ >>sBt he ne mihte on gemong^ ol^ram mannnm 

mxTj {aorromfut) that he not could among other men 

Mcniy ac teah' to wada, and wdt on >am muntum,^ 

to be, bat took to (the) woods, and sat on - the mountains, 

flBg^er ge d»ge8^ ge nihtes,^ weop and hearpode, >set 

either (6otA) vj day ana by night, wept and harped, (so) that 

>a wndas bifodon, and )>a e& stddon. and n&n heort ne 
the woods trembled, and the rivers stood stiU, and none hart not 

onBcimode nsenne leon, ne n4n hara nsenne hnnd, ne n6n 

rinmned none (jmI) lion, nor none hare none (no) hound, nor none 

neat nyste nsdnne dndan ne n»nne ege to ol^nim^ 

t(Aseiif) knew not none hate nor none KWt{£read) to others,' 



for >eere mirh[>e ]>8e8 sones. Da ^sem hearpere >a 
fm ifieeauic qf) the mirth (>oy) of the sound. When to the harper then 

(1) Aewdan, standant S^c. This term, an was soon after changed into en; 
next the n was dropped, and the e sounded (as in Chaucer), and then this too 
was dropped altogether, as in mod. Eng. From cwelan come gttell and kill, 

(2) Sceolde Uedan. The former word is the pret. of scealan (defective), to 
owe, be under obligation, which is the original meaning of shall. ** I shall go," 
means properly, " I have to go," or '* I must go." Observe that may, shall, vxUl, 
4e., are followed by the inf., shown by the term. an. The mod. construction is the 
seme, though the inf. now has no inflection. I may go, means I may (or, am 
■ble)to go. The use of sceolde above, in forming the indirect construction (the 
*«obUqna oratio" of the Latin), should be noticed. 

(8) W&jrthan (Ger. werden). " Woe worth the day " (i.e. woe is to the day). 

(4) Sdrig^ sorry, fr. sdr^ sore, the g being softened into y, as in so many 
other instances both at the beginning and end of words ; so deeg becomes day, and 
j^eor year. 

(5) Gemongy Sem. Sax. ymong, mod. Eng. among, 

(6) Teak, pret. of fedn, to take, in exact analogy with sedn^ to see, which makes 
ieaA,saw. 

(7) Mtmtum^ dat. pL of munt, a mountain ; a remarkable instance of a Lat. 
word, neither of military nor ecclesiastical origin. 

(8) DcegeSy nihtes. These genitives (?) indicate the time when, and hence the 
origin of the mod. idiom, " he used to go of a night " {i.e, by nighi). The ordinary 
genitive of iuA< is however nihie. 



4 STUDIES m ENGLISH FBOSB. 

>i2hte^ \>8di hme )>a n&ies Hnges ne lyste* on Hase 

it seemed that him then of none (no) thingB not itlisted {j^eated) on(m) tUi 

wornldoi >a JxShte he >8Bt he wolde gesecan helle gain, and 
worid; then thought he that he would seek Hades' gate, tad 

oiigiiinan him' oleccan mid his hearpaii| and biddan* »t 

begin to them to flatter with his harp, and to bid (beg) flMfc 

hi him ageafan eft his wff. 
th^ to him should give back his wife. 

• ••••• 

Da he ^a lange and lange hearpode/ )>a clipode* 

When he then long and long hazped, then called 

se hellwarana''^ cjning^ and cwsdiS, Uton-agifan )mm 
the Hades-inhabitants* king, and quoth (said). Let us give to tbm 

esne his wif, for>am he hi hse^ geeamod* mid 

young fellow his wife, for that {fiecause) he her hath earned with 

his hearpmiga.^^ Behead him )>a, >8Bt he geara^^ wiste," 

his harping. He commanded him then (what he o^ore wist), 

(1) ThUikte, pret of tfuncanj to seem (as in metkinks, it seems to me, pfet* 
mkhought). It is to be distinguished £rom thohte, ^diich occurs just after, aod 
is pret. of thencan^ to think. 

(2) lAfgU, ivet of lyitanf to desire, be pleased with. The meaning is:— 
** When the harper seemed to have no pleasure in anything in this worid, 
then thought he,*' &o. Cf . ** The wind bloweth where it UttethJ* 

(3) Him, This word, which is dat sing, and pL, at a later stage became tiie 
objective now in use, the proper ace., hine^ being dropped. 

(4) Biddan, pret. bad, to beg or bid, hence beadm\Kn, a beggar, and **friddmg 
prayer." 

(5) Bearpode, elipode, Ac. This term, ode^ in pL odon^ is changed in'Sem. Sax. 
into ede and eden^ and ultimately into our ed tat both sing, and pL It is the asnal 
tenn. of weak verbs. 

(6) CUpodCy pret of clipian, to call or name; p.p. gecHpod; hence <dd Eng. 
yclept, or ielept, named. Even in the Sem. Sax. stage, not only does ge vanish 
entirely, but comparatively few words with the softened prefix y or • are found. 

(7) J5re^ii;ar-ana, irr. for «na, which is the true form. Bellia bom. hela$t, to oom 
or hide, hence applied to the grave and the invisible world. The tenn. war 
denotes collectively vthabitants^ as BomuHore, Bomans. 

(8) Hafth^ pres. of habban. Hiath is a contraction of this word. 

(9) Geeamod^ p.p. of earnian, to earn. Sy softening the ge into y, we have 
vamed, a common provincialism. 

(10) Mearpung, This term, ung is the origin of the Eng. substantive term. 
ing, as in ^walidng is pleasant" The m^ of the prM. part, as in ** I saw him 
toaUdng in the garden," has a different origin, as will be shown hereafter. 

(11) Geara, and gi6 (see p. 1), if pronounced with the g softened into y» 
suggest a connection with the modem word yore, 

(12) Wixte, pret of wiAan, to know; pres. ic wat (I wot), we witon. Bee, 



I 



KINO ALFRED. 5 

Ymi hine nea£re underbade ne besawe/ si]>|>an he 

tkat hinuelf never backward (he) not should beaee {Icok) after that he 

(monweaid wtere, and ssede^ g^ he hine nnderhflBc 

flUBoeward (on Ait way out) should be, and said, if he himself Uuskwazd 

besawe, >9Bt he sceolde forketan )>9Bt wlf. Ac ^ 

te8aw(2oaiei2), that he should lose the woman. But then 

Infe mon masg switJe nneaW forbeodan.' Wei la wei I * 

love man (one) may yeiy diflcultly (AorcUy) forbid. Well-a-way (a^> 

Hwaet. Oifeus >a Ledde his wlf mid him, oiS^e he com 

What {jodll) Orpheus then led his wife with him, until he came 

on >8Bt ffemsere leoMes and }>eo8tFO.' Da eode \mt wff asfter 

to the Doondary of light and darkness. Then went the wife after 

him. Da he foifS on Vedt leoht com, >a beseah he hine 

Mm. When he forth to the light came, then be8aw(/ooto(<) he himself 

imderbflBC wi'S )>9Ba wlfes;^ >a losede heo him sona. 

back towards the woman ; then was lost she to him soon {diretilf). 

Das leasan spell hsTdiS* gehwilcne man^ >ara 

These false {fabuUnu) stories teach every man, of those 

1(e wilnaV helle >iostro to fiionne^ and to ^ses 8o]>e8 
that have a desire Hades' darkness for fleeing (to /2^e), and to the true 



(1) BescttOBt ft, beseon^ to see; hine beseon^ to look ; literally, to besee himself. 

(2) Uneathe (lit. not easily)^ in Sem. Sax. uneatfies^ tmnethe; in old £ng. 
stage (see Chaucer), unnethe, and unnethis; now uneasy. 

(3) Forbeodan, fr. /or (like Ger. rcr, undoing the action indicated by the 
tiniple verb), and beodan, to command, enjoin, or bid. This peculiar use of for is 
handed down to us in forget^ forgvoey &c. For seems to mean forth, away, or 
q^. To forget is to get forth, or away, what the mind had got ; to forgive, to give 
forth, or give up, the charge which had been brought ; and forbid^ to bid off, or 
order away, what had been ordered or allowed. 

(4) Wei la wei, see extract from .aEJf ric. 

(5) TheostrOt fr. theostru, or thystru. This word is traceable in the Sem. 
Sax. thusteTf dark, and thxstemessey darkness. Gf. Ger. diisterkeit, gloominess, 
darkness. 

(6) Wifes, gen. of vdf. This term, es is that which still survives in the *s of 
our possessive, wife^s. See note 11, p. 2. 

(7) Larath, fr. laran, to teach, which is fr. Idr, lore. The derivative, leomian, 
means to be taught, to learn. 

(8) To flionne, fr. fUxm or fUon, to flee. This form, which in A.S. is not the 
infin. bat the gerund or dat. of the infin., is the origin of our infinitive vnth the 
sign tOy and means literally, for fleeing ; so to cumenne, for coming. The A.S. 
infin. todk no particle before it, but was indicated by the term, an or on. 



6 STUDIES IN ENOUSH PROSE. 

Gk>de8 liolite to cnmenne, pset lie hine ne besio 

God^ h^ far coming {fo come), that be liiinself not AoQld besee (AMt) 

to his ealdnm yfelam, swa )>9Bt he hi eft swa follioe 

to his old evUB iviees), so that he tiiem after so fkd^ 

fnlfremme, swa he hi ser dyde;^ for^am swa-hwaHBwa| 

should practise so as he them ere (d^orc) did; for that whoeoerer, 

mid^ fullon wiUan^ his m6d went? to >am jflum J>e lie 

with full will, his mind toms to those vices that he 

tdT forlety and hi >onne fulfreme'^^ and he him jKmne 

ere (be/bre) forsook, and them then practises, and he in them tbea 

fullice licia'^. and he hi n^efre fdrlsBtan ne \>efDdfL 
fnlly likes (tizkes pieantre) and he them never to forsake not tMnkem, 

honne forlyet he eall his serran god. baton he hit eft 
then loses he all his former gooa, except he it afterwaidi 

gebete. 

betters {amends), 

CONTINUOITS TbANSLATION OP THE ABOVE.* 

It happened in old times that there was a harper in the 
country that was called Thrace, which was in the kingdom ol 
Qreece. The harper was very remarkably good. His name, 
was Orpheus. He had a sin^arly good wife, and her name 
was Eurydice. Then people began to say about the harper, 
that he played on the harp so well that the woods waved, and 
the stones stirred themselves at the sound, and that wild 
beasts rushed to the place where he was, ana stood still as if 
they were tame; so still, that even though men and hounds went 
against them, they shunned them not They said also that 

(1 ) Dyde, pret. of <&$n, to do, pp. ped6n. Some grammarians (Latham and Qrimm 
for example) consider this form dyde or did as an instance of a reduplicated pre- 
terite^ like Lat. tetifji fr. tangOf or Gr. Wrv^a fr. rvnrw. 

(2) Mid, with, has been displaced in mod. Eng. by untht which originally 
meant, against. See note 12, p. 2. Mid, however, is still heard among the pro- 
vincials of the north ;— *' Come mid (or mit) me." 

(3) WenU fr. wendan, to wend, go, torn. Tlie Eng. verb go has borrowed went 
for its preterite. 

(4) To make the above passage more intelligible, a close but continnons trans- 
lation is appended. The simplicity of the style, like that which would be used by 
a father teaching his children, shows, as Taine (^ Histoire de la Literature 
Anglaise '*) remarks, how entirely unedacated the literary taste of the English of 
Alfred'b tune was. 



KIN0 ALFKBD. 7 

the harper's wife died, and that her ooul was led to Hades. 
Then, as they said, the harper became so sorrowful that he 
oonld not remain among other men, but betook himc^lf to the 
woods, and sat among uie monntainn. and both nigbt and day 
wept and played on the harp, 8o tnat the woods trembled, 
ana the waters stood still, and the stag shunned not the lion, 
nor the hare the hound, and no animal felt either hatred or 
fear of the rest, and all for the delight of the sound. Then it 
seemed to the harper that nothing in the world was any 
longer pleasant to him, and he thought he would go to Hades' 
ffate, and begin to beguile those who were there with his 
haip, and beg them to give him his wife again. 

• 41 • • • • 

When he had long and long played on his harp, then 
called out the king of the dwellers in if ades, and said, " Let us 
ffiye this fellow his wife, for he has earned her by his 
harping." He commanded him then — as^ indeed, he hnew 
before — not to look back after he was on hiH way out, and said 
that if he looked back, he should lose his wife. But then, one 
can scarcely lay a command on loye I Alas t alas I Well, 
Orpheus then led his wife with him until he came to the 
boundary between light and darkness. And so the woman 
after him was following. And when he came foith to the li&fht. 
he looked back after his- wife, but she immediately yaniflhea 
from his sight 

This story teaches eyery man who wishes to flee from the 
darkness of hell, and to come to the li^ht of the true God, 
that he should not look back at his old sins, so a» to practise 
them again as fully as he did before; for whosoever, with full 
will, turns his mind to the sins that he before forsook, and 
practises them then, and fully takes pleasure in them, and 
neyer thinks to forsake them, loses all his former good, 
except he afterwards makes amends. 



8 8TX7DIES m ENGLISH FBOSS. 

ARCHBISHOP iELFRIO. 

POPE GREGORY THE GREAT, AND THE ANGLO- 
SAXON SLAVES AT ROME.V 
(Fbox ''Homilies," wbittxv about jld. 990.) 



DA gelamp Ht, sat sumum ssele,' swa swa g^t for oft 

Then Eappened it, at some (a certain) time, so as yet {ttHl) very often 

de'$, >at Englisoe c^menn' brohton heora ware to 

(it) doUi, that English chapmen (jnerchanta) brought their waie to 

Romana-byrig^ and Gregorius eode be )>aere strsBt 

Boman-burgh (liome) and Gregwy yode (toent) by {along) the itreet 

to l^am Engliscum mannum, heora' ^ing sceawigende.* Da 
to the English men, their things Uxddngat. Then 

geseali be betwux ^am warum cfpe-cnihtas''^ gesette, 

saw he by betwixt the wares chap-boys {fioys for sale) placed, 

(1) Tlie words in the above passage altogether, or almost, mitraceable in modem 
English, are •.^gelimpan, to happen ; lichdma^ body ; wlitCf form, beauty, with its 
derivatives, wlitigt beautiful, and andwlita, face, countenance ; atheUicet nobly 
(cf. jEthelbert, nobly bright); gefexod^ haired; befrinan, to inquire; theod, 
nation; undertAeodan, to subject; sindon^ or Hnd, are; and ty, may be; 
andtoyrdant to answer; gedafenian^ to be fitting; gefera^ companion; grama, 
wrath ; generean^ to save ; eygan^ to call ; leod^ people ; lof praise ; segppend, 
shaper, creator; toreou;, teacher ; ^«&t^an, to bend, convert; gearo^ resAy ; jQtwm, 
help; gethdfian^ to consent; te6n^ to draw out, educate; getkungen^ advanced, 
illustrious ; forUetany to forsake ; fyrUn^ far, distant ; toractithf journey ; geniman, 
to take. 

(2) Sakf dat. of salt or se/, time, occasion. The strengthened form seld is seen 
in seldom at times. This word and tohilonit at whiles, are relics of the old ns^^ie. 
Om is for um, the term, of the dat or abl. pL 

(8) Cppmenn (G-er. kaufmann)^ fr. cppan^ to sell ; hence cheap (shortened for 
good cheap, good sale, or purchase), CheapaiHe, "Eaatcheap, C/uppenluan, Chipping 
Norton, CA^stow, &o. 

(4) Bgrig, a city; also burh, gen. burge, hence borough^ Edinburgh, 9tc, 

(5) Heora, or hira, of them, gen. pi. of he, he6, hit; afterwards, in Sem. «*•«•- 
hire, hir, here, and Jiar; at length superseded by tiiair, thir (Milton), and thar, 
from Uusb. 

(6) Sceaungcnde, pros, part of sceawian, to look, behold ; hence to show, (1) in 
a neuter sense, as ''it shows (i.e. looks) well,*' (2) in a transitive sense, as "he 
shows me {i.e. makes me behold) the book.'* 

(7) Cnihtas, ace. pi. of cniht (Ger. knecht), kni^^ts, <.e. originally, youths 
attending on their lords. Observe that in mod. Eng. the A.S. c is generally re- 
presented by A: or cA, and the A.S. A in the middle or end of words by ^A, as eniht, 
knight; did, child; ^rA, burgh; i^oA^, brought 
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|«w«BTon hwites lichimaii^ and isdzerea andwlitan menu, and 

iriio woe ofwiutA body and of fair countenance men, and 

fttJellice gefexode. Gregorius iS& beheold 

aobfy behaJxed (<. e. leith n<Me headt of htdr), Gregory then beheld 

jien cnapena wlite,' and befrin of hwilcere |>eode lif 

((the bays (the) beauty, and inquired out of what nation they 

gebiobte wseion. Da ssede him man ]>8Bt hi of Engla- 
Inqght were. Then said to him man {one) that they out-of Engles'- 

kode wsBron, and >8et 1$8Bre ^eode mennisc swa 

iBd(Avtaid) were, and that of that nation the human race so 

wfitiff^ w»Te. Eft t$a Gregorius befrdn,' hwse^er ees 

iMBtiml was. Afterwards then Gregory inquired whether of that 

hndes folc Oristen wsere t$e hsBlSen. Him man gsede. 

Ind (the) people Christian was or heathen. To him man {they) said, 

M hi hffi'Sene wseron. Gregorius "Sa of innweardre heortan 
Oat Ihey heathen were. Gregory then out-of (his) inward heart 

hngsume siccetonge^ teah, and cwsd% Walawi ! ]>mt swa 

la^wme ({(m^) sighings drew, and said, Welaway! (a2a«/) that so 

fegeres hiwes menu sindon* t$am sweartan deofle under- 
cf fiir hue men are to the swart (black) devil sub- 

tSeodde. Eft he axode,^ hii ^sere "Seode nama 

jeeted. Again he axed {asked) how {that) to that nation (the) name 

wsBre, J>e hi of-comon. Him wses geandwyrd/ J>8et hi 

was, that they out-of came ? To him (it) was answered that they 

(1) Liehdnumy gen. sing, of lickdmaf a body — some say specially a living body, 
taking lie for a dead body, or corpse. We have traces of this root in " liche 
wake " (Chaucer), a body-wake, or watching, and lich-gaXe, the corpse-gate, 
a special entrance to a churchyard for funerals to pass through, also in the 
Devonshire word lickvray, or leaehway, the funeral path, and in LdchfieM. 

(2) Wlite means form, in a special sense, hence beauty (like the Latin format 
beauty) ; tclitig^ beautiful ; and andwlite, the form in front, or especially in viesv, 
the face (cf. Ger. antlitz). 

(3) Befrdn^ asked, used in old Eng. in the simple form, fraynen or frainen. 
"Thanne I frayned hire faire," **Then I asked her courteously " (Piers Plough- 
man). 

(4) Sieeetung, fr. $iean, to sigh, or (in Derbyshire) sike. 

(5) Sindon, rind, tyndon^ or synd, third pers. pL of pres. tense of 6«on, to be. In 
2nd stage we find rinden, are, occasionally. 

(6) Axode, pret. of axian, to ask. Hence it appears that to say axe for ask is 
only vulgar by use, not by origin ; they are the same word with the letters 
tzanspoeed. See note 10, p. 2. 

(7) Geandwyrdy p.p. of andtDyrdan^ fr. and, again or against, and a changed 
(ocm of leorcl— to word again, to reply. Cf . G^. antuiortent to reply. 
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Angle genemnode wsBron. Da cw8b1$ he, Kihtlice hi sind 

AjOffLM named were. Then said he, Bightly thsj 



Angle gehdtene/ foi^an ^e hi engla wlite liabbat^ and 
An^es called, for that fhey angels* heanty have^ and 

swilcum' gedafenatS >8et lif on heofonum' engla gefenm'^ 

to such it is fitting that fhey on (in) heaven angels' compaidaDf 

beon. G^ "Sa Gregorius befr^, bii ^adie scire 

should be. Still then Gregory inquired, how {what) to that shire (profiM^ 

nama wsere, |>e t^a cnapan* of - alsedde wmr<m. 

(the) name was, tiiat those boys oot-of led away 



Him man ssBdei ]>8Bt t$a scfrmen wnroii 

To him man {they) said, that those shiremen (provineimlt) 



Dere gehdtene. Gregorius andwyrde, Wei M 

Dere (mtn <^ Ddra) called Gregory answered. Well 



sind Dere geh&tene foi^an 1$e bf sind fram graman* 

are Dere called for that (because) they are from 



generode, and to Cristes mildheartnysse gecygede. Qfi 
saved, and to Christ's mildheartness (tnerqf) invited. 



^a he befran, Hii is ^8Bre leode*^ cyning gehdten P Him 

then he inquired. How (ufhat) is to that people (the) king named? To Urn 

W8d8 geandswarod^ >8et se cyning ^lle geb^ten wsers. 

(it) was answered that the King EUa named 



HwsBt ^a, Gregorius gamenode* mid his wordum to 

What then (weU then)^ Gregory played with his words at 

(1) Oehdtene, pi. of p.p. hdt<mt to call, or to be called. See note 6, p. 9. 

(2) Swilcutn, dat. pi. of swi'e = no or swa, so or this, and 2ie, like, and meaai, 
therefore, '*like this," e,g. '* Such a man (a man like tkU) I never saw " 

(8) Peofonum^ dat. pi. of heofon ; hence mod. Eng. heaven ; fr. hebban^ p.p. hqflm, 
to heave ; hence, probably, heofon^ the elevated, or raised. 

(4) Oeferan^ pi. of g^era; hence old Eng. /ere, or pheere^ a mate (Mr companioB. 

(5) Cn-pan^ nom. pL of cnapa^ a boy ; hence in 2nd stage enave^ and in Skd 
stage knav9, or knave-child^ a boy. The secondary meaning, servant, gave rise to 
the modem signification of rogtte. See Trench (Select Glossary), sub voce. 

(6) Oraman^ dat. sing, of grama, anger, grief ; hence old Eng. (frame, in aamft 
sense (Chaucer), and, perhaps, grim, angry, fierce. 

(7) L^xie (Ger. leute), dat. sing, of lead, used also in old Eng. in the same sente. 

(8) Oeandtwarod^ p.p. oi andnoarian, to an.swer, fr. and, again, and ewarian, 
or tverian, which originally meant simply, to speak, or declare. Hence to an 
is to speak again, or in reply. 

(9) Oamenode, part, of gamenian, to game, or play ; hence game and baeigt 
(the tray game). 
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ttem naiLan and cwtBifS, Hit gedafena'S het Alleluia sy 

tte name and said. It is befitting that Alleluia ■homd be 

gfisungen on 1$am lande^ to lofe^ hes .^mihtigan 

nmg <m (m) that land to praise of the Almi^ty 

Scyppendes.' Gregorius iSa, sona eode to ^am papan 
flhiper {Creator). Gregory tiien soon (at ohm) went to the pope 



Jioe apostolican setles, and hine bed, |>89t he 

of tiie apostolio seat {see) and him bade {beygei) that he 

Angelcynne* some l&reowas* asende, t$e lif to Criste 
te the Eng^idi nation some teachers would send, that them to Christ 

gebigdon * and cwib'S^ |«Bt he sylf gearo were )>8Bt 

Jiai^]i(m (amveri)t and said that he self (AtmM(0 ready was that 

WWK to gefremmenne ' mid GMes foltume/ g[if * hit "Sam 
wade for accomplishing with God's help, if it to the 

{wpan 8wa gelicode. Da ne mihte se papa |>»t ge^afian, 

pope so VkieA {pleased). Then not might the pope that to allow, 

Mh "Se he eall wolde ; forSan iSe "Sa Romaniscan 

tlwigh that he all {aitogether) wished (it) ; for that {because) the Bomau 

eeister-gewaran noldon ge^afian >£et swa getogen* mann, and 
townspeople would not aUow that so edooated (a) man, and 

(1) £o/(f, dat. sing, of 1o/ (Ger. lob) praise. 

(2) Seyppendet, gen. sing, of sepppend^ shaping or forming one, Creator. It is 
■tiictly the pres. part, of tcyppan^ pret. scedp, p.p sceapen^ to mould or make. From 
ttm root we have shape, land«4-tp or l&n6scape, and the suffix ship, aa friendship, &c. 

(3) Oynne, dat. sing, of cyn, race, family ; hence *m, kind, kindred. So " a • kind ' 
penon is a * kinned ' person — one of kin ; one who acknowled^^es and acts upon his 
kinship with other men, confesses that he owes to them, as of one blood with him- 
ielf, the debt of love. And so mankind is manAinncd."— Trench : " On the Study 
of Words," p. 47. 

(4) LamnBos, ace. pi. of Idreotr, a teacher, fr. l&r, lore, which forms leeran, to 
teach. See note 7, p. 5. 

9) OeMgdonj snbj. of gebUiant to bend, bow, or convert ; hence derivative A.S. 
kyoa, and fnmi this mod. Eng. bow. 

(6) 7o gef' emmenne, gerund of gefremman, to frame, arrange, accomplish. 

(7) FuUume, dat. sing, of fuUum, help. See this word in the proclamation of 
Hairy III., *'Thurg <9odes fnUn > «"— " Through God's help." 

(8) Oif, supposed to be the imper. mood of gifan. to give. " Give, or let it be 
given that the pope," &c. (See Home Tooke's •* Diversions of Purley," almost 
everywhere. ) It is the main point of his system that all particles are really signi- 
ficant parts of verbs. 

(9) Oetogen, fr. te&n, to draw, lead, edacate— pret. teah^ p.p. getogen; hence 
getogm is brought up, educated. 
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8wa gerSungen^ lareow |>a bnrli eallimge forlete, and 

so revered (a) teacher the burs^ iciip) altogether ahoald IsMPe, 



swa fyrlen wr»c8i« genuine." 

so distaiit (a) joumey would take. 

Continuous Translation op the Above. 
Then it happened at a certain time, as still it often does, that 
English chapmen brought their wares to Rome ; and Greffory 
went along the street to the Englishmen, looking at tiiev 
things. Then saw he placed amongst the wares boys for sale, 
who had white bodies, and fair countenances, and noble 
heads of hair. Gregory then beheld the beauty of the 
bojs, and asked out of wnat country they were brought. Then 
said they to him, that they were nom England, and that the 
race of that land was so beautiful ! Again then Gregory In- 
quired, whether the people of that land were Christians or 
heathens P They told him that the^ were heathens. GregoiT 
then fetched deep sighs out of his inmost heart, and saidl 
'^ Alas ! alas ! that men of so fair a skin should be subjects ol 
the black deviL" Again he asked, what the name of that 
nation that they came from was ? It was answered him that 
they were named Angles. Then said he, ^' Rightly are thej 
called Angles, for they have the beauty of angels, and it is 
befitting for such to be companions of angels in heaven." Yet 
again Gregory inquired, what the name of the division of the 
country was out of which those boys were brought. They told 
him that the men of that province were called Dere. Gregory 
answered, "Well are they called Dere" (i.e. de ira, from wrath), 
for they are saved from wrath and invited to Christ's mercy." 
Yet again he inquired, " What is the name of the king of that 
people ? " He was answered that the king was called .^EUla. 
Then Gregory played with his words at the name, and 
said, " It is befitting that Alleluia be sung in that land, to the 
praise of the ^Almi^ty Creator." Gregory then immediately 
went to the pope of the apostolic See, and begged him to 
send some teachers to the English people, to convert them 
to Christ, and said that he himseli was ready, with God's 
help, to undertake that work, if the pope so pleased. But the 
pope could not sanction that, though he very much wished it, 
oecause the Roman people would not allow that so learned a 
man and so revered a teacher should leave the city altogether 
and take so distant a joumey. 

(1) Oefhungm, p.p. of (Mnffon, to have weight ; then to have moral wefg^ be 

trntt tabj. mood of ffmknan, to take ; hence the alaag term nhHf in 
C" Meny Wlvee of Windaar "). 
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n. SECOND STAGE. 

(A.D. 1100—1260.) 



SAXON CHRONICLE. 

THE SUFFERINGS OF THE ENGLISH IN 

STEPHEN^S REIGN. 

(iBOX THB LATTKB FABT 07 ** THE SJOLGS CHBONICLX," WBIT7Eir 

PBOBABLY ABOUT A.D. 1160.) 



Hi swencten^ swi'Se be wrecce" men 

{the Norman rubles) oppressed greatly the wretched men (m, the 

of Je land mid castelweorces.' Da the castles* 
JBiigUsh) of the land with castleworks. When the castles 

waren maked^' >a fylden^ hi mid deoules and yuele 
were made, then filled they (them) with devils and evil 

%* The language, it wUl be observed, has gone through a wondrous change 
since A.D. 990 — ^the date of .SHfric's Homilies. It is on its passage from the 
coQditi(m of a synthetic, or inflected, to an analytic, or non-inflected language ; 
and this is, properly speaking, the transition stage. It deserves notice that though 
a century has passed since the Conquest, the vocabulary is pure English; scarcely 
a Norman word can be found. See Introd., " Second Stage." 

(1) awendeny fylden. These words would have been in A.S., tweneUmt /yldon, 
ISiis change in term, lasted long, and is the usual form in Chaucer, who wrote 

(they were), eomen (they came). Stcencan passed into the old £ng. form 
I, to toil, and was used even — ^though as an ancient word — ^by Milton. 
« And the swinkt {fatigued) hedger at his supper sat.'* (Comiu.) 

(2) Wreeee, The A.S. had, as the Oter. now has, a distinction between the 
definite and indefinite forms of the adjective, which is already lost in the Sem. 
Sax., as appears above. Alfred would have written, " Thd toreeean menn." 

(3) Of (he land. This use of a prepos. instead of a case is the sign of a great 
diange. In A.S. it must have been the gen. thtes landes. So in A.S., the dat pL 
cattd-weoreum must have come after mid, 

(4) CatOeSt for AJ3. easteku. See note 11, p. 2. 

(5; Mfakedt fat A.S. macodf or gemaeod, fr. maelan, to make. Made is a 
contraction of motoi. 
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mon. P* numen bi fa men the hi wenden fest aid 

w«n. Ttwtt ^^* ih«yiao«e men that ihej wened {thought) that 



mnl hef ton, b*^ be nihtee and be dales, carl-men' 

^^>U hfrt N^ih by nigtt uid Ij daj, dmri-men {peasant mm) 

$kx\y\ winimon, and diden heom in primm efter gold and 
iirM v,%n»*n, awl did (put) them in poMn alter {for their) gold and 

i^Tlv<^r, and pined^ heom nntellendlice pining, for lie 

»i>vr, * v\A ^xxed{tormented) them i with) uupeakalde torment, for not 

^nv^ron n»ure nan martyrs swa pined alse hi -w»ioii« 

wtre never none {no) martyiB ao tormented aa they were. 

>[e' hen^ed^ up bi the f^t and smoked heom mid fdl 

Men (they) hanged (them) up by the feet and smoked them with foul 

smoke; me henged bi the l^umbes, other bi the hefedf, 
smoke, they hanged (them) by the thumos, others by the hea^ 

«!id honged bryniges® on her f^t. Me dide cnotted^ 

and hanged burning things on their feet. They put knotted 

stnMiges abuton here hseued and uuiT]>en to-that it g»dei' 

stringi about their head and writhed ^^tw^ed) till it went 

tn be hadrnes.* Hi diden heom in quarteme thar nadrea'^ 

f,t mo brain. They put them in dungeons (?) where addera 

(1) Carl-men, fr. A,S. eeorlt a peasant, and hence rustic, rude, &e. So we get 
Ihn 1110(1. rhurl and churlish. " Charles's wain *' is a corruption of ceorUa Mm, 
|t^nMUit's or farmer's waggon. 

(9) Pined. To pine is still in the northern dialect, to starve with bonger or 
^it, or generally to torment and ill-treat. 

1.1) Me for TWin, used indefinitely. See note 7« p. 2. 

(4) Ihnged. Very noticeable as not even retaining the term, en of the pi. It it, 
Indi'od, the vacA. form. The A.S. word to hang, is hdn^ pret. heng. Out of 
thin prttt. the above word seems to have been clumsily formed. They hanged, in 
iMirn h .H., would have been hengon. 

(A) /If fed and heeved, fr. A.S. heqfod^ derived, as some think, from Am/os* to 
hpivvn or lift up; hence the head would be the lifte'i up^ or elevated, part. 

(0) Brynigei. Some translate this, " coats of mail." 

(7) Cnoit-d, for A.S. cnottede^ the mark of the pL, the final e being omitted. 

(H) Otede, pret of gon, as if goed (Scottic^ goed)^ for A.S. eode^ preL of gdih 

JV) Ilarnet. A word of uncertain origin, not known, it is believed, in A.S.: 
ttiund afterwards in old Eng. stage, and in Scottish hams, 
" And of hys hede did brake the bone. 
Tlie hamrs lay upon the stone.''— ifiSf. quoted by HdtUweU* 

(10) Nadres, fr. A.S. meddre, t>ja adder. A.S., pi. naddran, not nadres, Analo- 
ilMUsly with nadder, adder, we have nawl, nale, nonce, neat, and awl, ale, onte, tmt 



f 
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and oiakes and pades^ wsBron inne^ and drapen heom' 

nd mukm and toads were in, and dwtroyed them 

SWfti 

m 

Mani >ii8en H drapen' mid hnngser. I ne canne^ and no 

Many thonsandB liiey dew with hanger. I not oao, and not 

mai teUen, alle ye wnndes, ne all >e pines >8et hi 

iHj tOL {reeium up) aH the woonds, nor all the pains (torments) that they 

diden wiecce men on this land. And ysdt lastide 1>a xix 

Ad (to) wretched men in this land. And that lasted the nineteen 

wintre* wile Stephne was king, and seure it was uuerse 

vialats (years) while Stephen was king, and ever it was worse 

and uuerse. Da was cam d^ere, and flee" and caese and 

and worse. Then was com dear, and flesh and cheese and 

botere ; for nan ne wsbs o the land. Wrecce men sturuen^ 

hotter; for noaienot was in the land. Wretched men starved (died) 

of hongser. Sume ieden"^ on sslmee^ ye waren sum 

,cf hunger. ScHoae yode (went) on ahnsO who were {had been) some 

wile rice men. Sum fl.ugen ut of lande. Wes 

iridle (a w/ule ago) rich men. Some fled out of (the) land. Waa 

(1) Pades^ fr. A.S. pcul, or pada^ a toad ; hence paddochi a large toad, the term. 
oek denoting increase as well as decrease of size. 

(2) Beom, ace. pL of pron., instead of A.S. At; a great innovation, for in Ail., 
heom oar him is the dat. sing, and pi. Later we find fieom becoming hem^ and sur- 
viving BtiU in 'em, as. " give it 'em well." See the A.S. forms in the Introd. 

(3) Drapen, fr. drepen, pret. drap, p.p. dropen, fr. A.S., drepan^ to kill or slay, 
fKL dreep, p.p. drapen. 

(4) Wintre. The reckoning by winters instead of years continued in use 
until late in the 16th century. 

(5) Flee, fles, fleis, and fUese, the last virtually the same as the mod. word, 
were all in use during the ^em. Sax. stage. 

(6) Sturven, pret. of sterfen, to die, pret. staff, pi. sturven, p.p. storven, fr. A.S. 
Ueor/an, pret. steetf, pi. sturfon, p.p. storfen. To die of hunger was not the 
OEiginal meaning of the word. Cf . Ger. iterben^ to die. 

(7) Itde, yede, eode, the last the same as A.S., are all found in Sem. Sax. as pret. 
of gon, to go. 

(8) ^Imes, fr. A.S. almeue, wh. fr. Gr. eXeri/Aoo-un}. This, with eastel, deoftHe^ 
pristtn, mm tyr, quarteme (of which no account can be found), biscop, abbot, munee, 
derekj together with eirce and the compound cyrceuerd, are probably the only 
foreign words in the passage, and four-fifths of them are ecclesiastical, introduced 
with Christianity. 

(9) Jeden on almes, i^, betook themselves to alms or heggmg. 
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nseure gset mare wreccelied' on land^ ne nsduie he^en 

never yet more wretchednesa in (the) land, nor never beatlien 

werse ne diden l^an lii diden. For oyer eifkm 

worse not did than they did. For after (a) time Ml 

forbaren U nou^er circe ne (nrrceuerd, oc nam al to 

forbore {spared) they neither church nor churchyard, but took a& oa 

god ysdt yen inne was^ and brenden' ej^en, te 
good i property) that therein was, and humt afterwazdi fbi 

cyrce and altep^ppdere. Ne bi ne forbaren biscopes landy 

chorch and all together. Nor they not forbore {spared) biahop'a ttsaA, 

ne abbotes, ne preosteSi ac rseueden' mnneces md 

nor abbot's, nor priest's, but reaved (robbed) mooka Ml 
clerekes. 

deiks {learned men). 



MARY AND MARTHA. 

(FBOM **TEE AHOBEV BIWLE;* OB, auiDB FOB NinrB," WJUTTJU ABOUT 
THE BEGimOire of the THIBTEEirTH Centuby.) 



ON MARY AND MARTHA, 



Mabie and Marthe ba (both) were' sustren® (sisters)^ ach (buf) 
bere {their) life sundre^ Qfoes different ways); ge (t/e) ancren. 



\* This passage is very noticeable on many acconnts. It even looks, in i 
respects, more antique than that from the Saxon Chronicle. It contains, slioit aa 
it is, three Romance words — that is, words derived, indirectly, finom Boman or 
Latin — bareit mester or meostert povre. The entire work contains a consideiabla 
infusion of snch words, amounting, perhaps, to four or five per cent. 



(1) Wreeeehed, The term. Tted, fr. A.S. Tiddy is the Juad and Jiood of mod. Eng^ 
aa godhead^ ehUdhoody &c., denoting state or condition. 

(2) Brendenj pret. of brennen^ to bum, fr. A.S. &<eman, pret. bamde^ 

(8) JUeueden^ ft. rteven^ to rob; hence bereave^ and also rove, rover, androft 
itself, fr. A.S. r«4/(an, pret redfode. Of. Ger. rauben, 

(4) Ancren Riwle, Nuns' Bule or Guide. Aneren is a shortened form d 
anerena, gen. pi. 

(5) Were^ A.S. learon. It is remarkable to find this word without any tenni« 
nation. In old Eng. (Chaucer) we constantly find veren, 

(6) Sustren, ancren, thmget, OoiKet, showing that the pL term, was unaetded. 
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{mms) l>6oi$< i-numen' ou (betake you) to Marie dale,' (to 
Mary's portion) >e (tD?unn) uod seolf (God himself) herede 
(prmsea) ; Marthe, Marthe, quod he (said he)^ >u art in muche 
Inrot^ (strife J anxiety), Marie have* i-core* (chosen) bet 
(Mer), and ne schal hire (her) nawicht (no whit, nought, nothing) 
nowen (reave, rob of) hire dale" (portion) : husewifschipe 
Humsewifeship) is Martne dale (Martha's portion), Marie dale 
{Mary*8 portion) is stilneise and reste of (/rom) alle worldee 
00186, >8Bt nan >ing (nothing) ne lette hire (may not let or 
IMer her) to heren Ghodes stevene''' (voice). And loke (look) 
hwat Gkxi seid. >8Bt nan >ing ne schal ou^ reave (rob you 



tf) >is dale. M^he havet^ hire mester* (trade, occupation), 
uofceiS hire y-wur5en^° (let her be), ge sitten (sit ye) wtS 
Mnie stan stille (stone still), ed (at) Godes fet and hercnetS 
Hm ane (hearken to him alone), Marthe meoster (Martha's 
oceupationy business) is to fede povre (poor) and schruden 
(^troud or clothe tnem) as hus lefdi^^ (house-lady or mistress of 
ihe house), 

(I) Oe heolhf be ye, 0« Htteny sit ye, seem to sbow both tenns. of the pi. in 
on; but the A.S. term, th is much mcve common, and, indeed, forms the rule. 

(^ J-nwmen, p.p. of iitmai, pret nctm. In A.S. the p. p. was numen or genumm. 

I^ Jfrrie dtUtt Ifary^s portion, Marthe meoster, Martha^s business, are curious 
iiitatnoes of the A.8. fern. gen. in c, found also in the Poem on Genesis and 
tuibu (published by Early English Text Society), where we have hdle mia^ 
(hell's might), voorlde nigt (world's night) ; and see, also, note 7, p. 4. 

(4) Baret, old Fr., now obsolete in both languages. Maundeville uses it: — 
"Ihei sette not be no barettis," i.e. they engage in no quarrelling. The derivative 
barreter is found in' Holinshede, ** They run like bedlem barreters into the street." 
Bmratryt fool practice in the law, is still an offence against the statutes^ 

(5) I<ore and ieoreit, p.p. of euren, to choose, fr. A.S. eeotan, to choose, pret. 
ibg. ie ceat, I chose, thu cure, thou choeest, pi. we euroKj Ac, p.p. eoren. 

(6) Dale^ fr. A.S. dalan, to deal out, distribute ; hence deal, dealer, a great deal, 
Mt (a share). 

(7) Steven, fr. A.S. ste/en, a voice, sound. The word is much used by writers 
<f the 4th stage (Chaucer, Piers Ploughman). 

(8) Ou, fr. A.S. eaw. See Introd. " A.S. (Jrammar." 

(9) Mester, meoster, fx. old Fr. mestier, mod. Fr. mStier, wh. fr. Lat. ministerium, 
tnoOce. 

(10) T-wwthen, fr. A.S. geweorthan or gevmrthan, to be, or become. 

(II) Lefdi, fr. A.S. Jiktfdige,hlafdie, or leefdige, supposed to be derived from A.S. 
W0m, to lift, elevate, and meaning, one elevated in society ; A.S. hldford, a lord, 
bas probaUy the same origin. It is, however, generally explained as if from hl^, 
bread, ord, origin, that is, bread-distributor. 
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PKAISE OF THE VIRGIN MARY. 
(Fboic ax Ajsojxst English Sebmov, wbittbv nr thx BEemmre or 

THE THIBTEEKTH CSSTOBY.) 



Dis maiden bar (bare) ure loverd' ^aur Lord) Jhesu Gzist^ 
ure aire' (of us cul) fader^ of hire holie lichame^ (body), flie 
(A.S. heoj she) is >e hevenliclies kinges dohter (daughter) and 
ec (ekej also) his moder, and aire maidene^ (of aU maidens) maidei 
and hevene (of heaven) quen, and englene^ (of angeU) lafdi' 
(lady). Hire (of her) is to-name (surname) Maria quod ed 
tnterpretatum steUa maris, >8dt is on Cin) En^lis ssB-stene 
(sea-star), Dan (when) >e ssB-farinde" (sea-fanng) men seiS 
(see) f>e sse-sterre^ hie (A.S. At, t?iey^ wuten (know) Bone (mmn. 
directly) wuderward (whitherward) hie sullen wei holden (woM 
hold their loay), for >set >e storres liht (Uie gtar^B Ught) u hem 
(to them) god tacSen (a good token). 

And alse (as) be sa-storre shat (sheds) of hire (from her^ ist 
it) )>e liht, ]>e (that) lihte^ sa-farinde men, alse (so) is eai# 
(blessed) maiden seinte Marie, of hire holie licame shede'S taBt 
so'Se liht, )>e (that) lihte'S alle brihte I'inges^ on eor^e and eo 
^so) on hevene, alse (as) S. Johannes sait^ on his ffodspel: 
He is )>8Bt sol^e liht, )>e lihtelS alle men, >e on )>is woreld cumeV 
and aleomed ben (are enlightened) ; and for Ms leome (on aeeomd 
ofihis light) is >88t holie maiden cleped (called) sa-sterre. 

(1) Loverdt lafdL The A.S. forms are Mdford, Mafdie. Those in Uie tot 
were in use for some time, after which the v and / were droiqped, and Ike 
present spelling adopted. For etymology of both, see note 4, p. 17. 

(2) Ure aire. These words are both gen. pi. o/ 1», q^ o^ = of us all; in jLS. 
vre ealra. This last word becomes in the 2nd stage, as we see, eUrCt changing ia 
old Eng. (Chaucer) into aller^ as, " at yonre aUer cost," at the cost of yon aU. 
Chaucer also, and, much later, Shakspere, make compounds of this gen., strengtb- 
ened with d, such as alder firsts first of all ; alderli^ettt dearest of alL 

(8) Lichame, See note 1, p. 9. 

(4) Maidene^ englene. These are gen. 0. of maide and engU, with tenn. ant 
for etui. See note 4, p. 16. 

(5) Sa-farinde, Tliis latter word shows the term, which is soon to dumgs 
into the mod. term, ing of the pres. part. In A.S. it was ende; in the Soottidi 
and Northumbrian dialects it became ande and and^ in the south inde and uid^ 
and lastly ing, 

(6) EdU, it. A.S. eddig, holy, blessed. 

(7) Alle brihte thinges. The term, e, in this and many other instances, indi. 
eates the pL of the adj. This vestige of the old A.S. dedenaiaQ was long retained. 
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III. THIBD STAGE. 

(A.D. 1250—1360.) 



HENRY IIL 

PKOCLAMATION OF HENRY HL TO THE 
PEOPLE OF ENGLAND. 

(Dated A.D. 1258.) 



Hsnb' Jnirg* Godes fultume* {Henrys through God's h€lp\ 
Ejng on £ngleneloande^ (in Englei land or England)^ 
Lhoayerd (Lord) on Yrloand^ Duk on Norm' (Normandy) 

%* This important document is the only specimen of the prose of the flrat 
divisicm of old English at present attainable. From 1250 to 1350, the only 
compositions which have come down to us are metrical. Those who do not con- 
nder Anglo-Saxon and Semi-Saxon to be English at all, regard this proclamation 
as the eailiest specimen of English. It may, however, with more propriety be 
considered as regularly evolved from the a.itecedent condition of the language. 
Owing to its legal and furmal character, it will, by comparison with the last 
qtecimens given, look rather more than less antique than they. Though the 
composition, probably, of a Norman lawyer, it is singularly devoid of Norman 
words and idioms. There was, however, another copy in French, and the above 
in English was doubtless specially adapted to the English part of the population. 
This design, and the fact that it 'bears an exact date, give it an importance to 
iduch, as a literary composition, it cannot lay claim. Indeed, prose English 
literature can hardly be said to exist before Mandeville. 

(1) Thurg. In Ger. thairh^ A.S. fAurA, Sem. Sax. and early Eng. thorh^ thurg^ 
snbseqnently thorghe, tkorow, thorough (thorou-Moxe)^ and through. The A.S. 
word burh a town, passed through 'similar changes till it became borough. Both 
instances show that the final A had formerly a guttural pronunciation, which 
was represented in the g, or pA, which took its place. See note 7, p. 8. 

(2) Fultume, unnen, werien, freme^ isetness, egte, besigte^ are now obsolete. 

(3) Engleneloande. Englene^ gen. pi. for fin^/ena— identical in form with 
englene (of angels), as in the last extract, p. 18. 
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on Aquitain'i and Eorl on Aniow, send igretinffe^ ($end» 
greeting) to alle liise halde {faithful ones, lieges), i&rde^ and 
ileawede^ (learned and lay\ on Huntendon'schir. 

Dffit witen' ge wel alle (this knmo ye well aU) ysdt we willen^ 
and unnen' (grant) ]>set J'set (that what) ure rsedesmen* (our 
redesmen, counsellors) alle oJ>er (or) Je moare dsBl (part) of 
heom (them) ^dst beo1$ ichosen^ ]>urg us and burg \dbt loandes 
folk (the land's folk) on ure kunericlie^ (kingdom) habbefS 
idon (have done) and schullen don in J^e wor^nesse (m iha 
honour) of Gode, and on ure treowJ>e (infidelity to us) for fe 
freme (advantage) of ye loande >urg ]>e besig^ (ordinanee) 
of ban^ toforeniseide (of those heforesaid) rsadesmen beo 



(1) Igretinget Harden &c., derived from corresponding words in A.S., beginning 
with get as gegretarit to greet, gelaredt gelawedt &c* In the next stage— after 
about 1350 — the same words are found without the i. 

(2) Hecavede. This word, when first met with in the A.S., form gtkBwed, 
meant misled^ and therefore unlearned or unlettered, as opposed to the leam«d 
class, i.e. lay as opposed to clerical^ as above. Then, as ignorant persons were 
often vicious, it was used to designate such, as in Milton ("Paradise Lost**). 
** Yet leudly dar'st our ministry upbraid." The third sense, misled by Inst, it 
modem. 

(3) Witen. In pure A.S. this should be vnte^ the proper form when the pnmoai 
follows the verb, i^ee Introd. " A.S. Grammar.*' 

(4) WUleiij hoateriy &c., for A.S. wiUath, hdiath^ &c., show that the A.S. pL term. 
th is superseded by en, the only exceptions above being beoth and habbeth (AJ3. 
hcMath), for which we have later, ben or &in, and haven or have, 

(6) See note 2, p. 19. 

(^ Badesment men of counsel or advice. In Stemhold's versioa of the ikrt 
Psalm, we find : — 

** The man is blest that hath not bent 
To wicked rede (counsel) his ear.'' 

(7) Jchosen is an innovation. In Sem. Sax. it was icoreuj or ieort (see note 8, 
p. 17) for A.S. gecoren^ or corenf fir. ceosan^ to choose. This innovation became, 
with the mere loss of the prefix, permanent. Note, also, the interchange of r 
and s, in the A.S. freosan^ to freeze, wh. has p.p. froren; hence Milton, **The 
parching air bumsyrore"(*« Paradise Lost," ii. 595). So in provincial dialects, 
•*I voar^* for »*I was," and in past tense of to be— "he wa»," "they were.** In 
Latin, the same feature was very conunon— /fo«, floris; arbor, ttrbos. Of. also 
Ger. hose and eisen with Eng. hare and iron. 

(6) Kunerichct fr. A.S. cynrlce, rule of a king, kingdom. The term, ri^e or 
rice, meaning itself rule or kingdom, was also used in A.S. as in obMriee, 
bUeeopriee^ Sco. The latter word we have retained in bi$hopric. 

(9) Of than. Than is the dat. pi. for A.S. thamj and is so used by Layamon ;. 
but it is noticeable that the inflexion is retained in the pron. and not in the nooA'— 
rtrdeMment in A.S. would be radetmannum. 
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stedefiBst and ilestinde^ (lasting) in alle >inge abuten ende 
(without emi). 

And we hoaten' (command) alle nre treowe (lieges) in (hy) 
the treow[>e (troth) >8Bt heo (they) ua ogen (owe), >8Bt neo 
stedefsBstliclie healden and swerien (swear) to nealden" and to 
werien (defend) >e isetneeses (ordinances) ]>8Bt beon imaJkede 
(made) andbeon to makien^ (be to make), >urg >an toforeniseide 
isdesmen, o! er (or) >ur^ >e moaie dsel of beom (hem, them) 
alswo alse (fust so as) hit is beforen iseid. 

And )>9et sebc o>er helpe (that each should help other) >2Bt 
(this) for to done (do) bi ban ilche o)>e (by the same oatJC) agenes 
alle men ligt for to done and to foangen (promote). And 
noan ne nime (and let no one take) of loande ne of egte^ 
(property) where)>urg (whereby) this besigto (ordinance) muge 
beon (may be) ilet {let, hindered) o]>er iwersod (or worsed, 
impaired) on onie wise (in any wise). And gif (if) oni (any 
man) o>er (or) onie (any woman) cumen her ongenes (come 
here against, i.e. oppose this ordinance), we willen and hoaten 
(command) ]>&t alle nre treowe (lieges) heom healden (hold 
them) deaidlicheistan (most deadly foes). And for >at 
(and because) we willen^ ]>eit >is beo stedefsBst and lestinde 
[lasting) we senden gew (you) >iB writ open^ iseined 
(signed) wi^ ure seel to halden amanges' gew ine hord 
(hoard, custody). 

Witnesse usselven (ourselves) set Lnnden )>ane^ egteten)>e 
(on the eighteenth) day on >e monj>e of Octobr' in >e two and 
£owertigJ>e geare (fortieth year) of ure cruninge (from our 
crowning). 

(1) JJestinde. lestinde, examples of the part. tenn. inde, the precorsor of in^. 
See note to last extract. 

(2) Hoaten. In A.S. fr. Mtan^ to command, this would be tre hdticUh. Hdtan, 
to conunand, pret. luely is not to be confounded with hatan^ to call, to be called, 
pret. hatU, or perhaps heht^ fr. wh. we have in Sem. Sax. pret. hahte, hUhUj higte^ 
hence O.E. hightt was called. See note 1, p. 2. 

(3) To healden^ to werien, to tnakien. These are un-Anglo-Saxon forms. In 
A.S. the inf. was known by its term, an, and did not take to before it See 
note 8, p. 5. 

(4) Egte, property, goods. A.S. teht, Sem. Sax. agtey fr. A.S. dgan, to own, 
pret. sehte. 

(5) Amanget, agenes. These words, it will be seen, had not the strengthening 
t which now belongs to them. 

(6) TTiane, tkare, as well aa than, noted before, are relics of the A.S. decl. of 
the demonstrative pron. The first is the dat. sing, and the second the dat. sing, 
fem. : the masc. would have been tham or than. Our adv. ihan^ therefore = AS. 
than, at that ttme, and our there = A.S. thtere, at that place. 
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And tie wres idon aatforen (before) ure iaworen raedeamen, 
BoNKFACE, Aruhebisclifip on Kanterbur*. 
Walibb of Cantelop, Bifliihop on "WirechaBtt" 

(Worcetter). 
Bm. OP MdNTFiRT, Kori tm Tixirfiheitre (Luieeiter), 
Bio. op ClaS, EotI on ninwcestr' anrl nn 'N„tf"H. 

Bo&sa BieoD, Eorl on Northfolk, and Marescal on 

EngleloftDd. 
pEHEER (Tvtsr) OP Saoitete. 
Wnj,. OF Fort, Eorl on Warerik. 
JoH. Gepprees bunp, (Jeffrey's eon). 



Pebbrb of Mxtntfost (Jfeto 



Eic, c 



itU/ort). 



BOBKB. OP MoHTntEa. 

James of Aldithkl. 

And retforen o>re moga (before Ttumy otheri). 
And h1 on l>e ilclie worden (all in the mnie word») is iaenA 
(lati,) in to fevricha o; re schiie over al liare (the) kunericlie on 
Englena loand and ek in tel' (a>id also into) Irelonde. 

CoNTunjonB TfiAsaLATiox op the Above,' 

Hbnbt, by the (rmce of God, Kin;^ of England, Lord of 
IreUnd, Duke of Normnndy, »nd ot Aqnitftine, i'^sri of Anjou, 
sendit greeting to all his lieges, clergy and laymen, of Ilun- 
tingdoDsblce. 

This know ye well ftll, that we will and grant that -what 
OQi counwllors, all or the major part of thnm, nbo are choMD 
by us, and by the land's people of our kin^^dom, have done and 
BOall do, in honour of God and in allegiani'e to ua, for the good 
of tbe land, by the ordinancs of tbe aforesaid counaellors, be 
held ateadfaat and permaoent in all reepect'i time without end. 

And we command atl our llegea by the allegiance that they 
owe U9, steadfastly, to h^ld and swear to hold and matntaia, the 
ordinaneeB that are made and to be made by the aforesaid 
counsellors, or by the major patt of them, as before said. 




F 
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Ami that each should help the rest this to do by the same 
mAy against all men, right to do and to promote. And Uiat 
ID one should seize on lands or goods whereby this ordinance 
My be hindered or impiured in any way. And if any man 
m woman oppose this ordinance, we will and commana that 
dl our lieges hold them as most deadly foes. 

And because we will that this proclamation be steadfast and 
fttmanenty we send you these letters patent sealed with our 
ml, to keep among yon in charge. 

Witness ourselves at London, the eighteenth day of October, 
11 the two-and-f ortieth year from onr coronation. 
And this was done before our sworn counsellors. 

(^SiffTuxtures.') 

And before many others. 

I 

! And all in the same words is sent into eveir other shire over 
dl the kingdom of England and also into Ireland. 
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IV. fourth: stage. 
PiUrMt ^nglist ^t^^nlir ^Msian at ®llt d^nglisl. 



A.D. 1300--1560, 



SIR JOHN MANDEVILLE. 

'From " The Yoiaob and Tbavailb of Sib Johk MAuimEyiLB, Kt.** 

WBITTBN ABOUT A.D. 1370.) 



1. PART OF THE PROLOGUE. 

And for als moche (forasmuch) as it is longe tyme ^^^mjo^^ 
that ther was no generalle Passage ne Vyage over the See; 
and many Men desiren^ for to here speke of the holy Land, 
and han (have) thereof gret solace and comfort', I, John 
Maundevylle, Knyght (alle be it, I be not worthi), (unwortkjf 
thotigh I be), that was bom in England, in the Town of Seynt 

*«« Mandeville w generally considered as the earliest English prose writer, and 
the leader, therefore, of English literature. His style is that of simple namtive, 
enlivened not unfrequently by naive and characteristic remarks. He freely ado^ 
the numerous words of French origin, which had by this time been engrafted into 
English, and probably added many from the same source himself. This incorpo- 
ration of the Romance with the Teutonic element, carried on by TAwgi(mfl^ 
Chaucer, and G-ower, constitutes the Second great revolution in the Tgn g^ fh 
language. The first, already referred to, whereby its constructional character was 
entirely altered, is now supplemented by one which mainly affects its Tocabolazj, 
and prepares it to become the vehicle of the elevated thoughts and concepCioiis 
of our great authors ; to become, in short, what it was not before — a liteiarjr 
language. 

(1) Detiren. The A.S. pi. term, th^ as seen in heoth^ 7uihbeth{Bee p. 20), of the Srd 
stage, appears no more. The form of the pres. pi. now is tee deriren, pee deairm, 
tJiei d* siren. 

(2) Comfort. In its French form, eon/ort was one of the earliest importations 
into English, but in the literal sense of strength and encouragement. So Robert 
of Gloucester had used it before Mandeville, **The kyng Aurely ya felowea 
comforted (the king Aurelius encouraged his followers) wel to fygte,"'and Wiclif 
has (Is. zli. 7)) *' He eoun\fortide ii.e, fastened) hym with naOes." 
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Albones (SL AJban^s)^ passed the See, in the jeer of our Lord 

MCCOXXII, on the Day of Seynt Michelle; and hidre to 

(kitkerkL up to this time) have ben (been) longe tyme over the 

See^ ana have seyn ana gon thorghe (through) manye dyyerse 

Londes, and many Proyjnces and Kmgdomes and Bes, and 

haye passed thorshe Tartaiye, Percye (Persia), Ermoneye 

(Armenia), the litylle and the ffrete ; thorghe Ly Dye, Caldee, 

and a gret partie^ (part) of Ethiope ; thorghe Amazoyne. 

Inde (India), the lasse and the more, a gret partie; ana 

thorghe out many othere lies that ben abouten (about) 

Inde: where dwellen many dyyerse Folkes, and of dyyerse 

Maneres and Lawes, and of dyyerse Schappes (shapes, forms) 

of men. Of whiche Londes and Hes I schalle speke more 

jJeynly hereaftre. And I schalle deyise you' (relate to you) 

tarn partie (part) of thinges that there ben^, whan time schalle 

ben*, aftre it may best come to my mynde* (memory) ; and 

Bpecyally for hem (them), that wylle (wish) and are in purpos 

for to yisite the Holy Citee^of Jerusalem, and the holy Places 

that are thereaboute. And I schalle^ telle the weye that thei 

schuUe (shall) holden thidre. For I haye often tymes passed 

and ryden the way, with gode Companye of many Lordes : 

God oe thonked. 

And yee schulle (shall) undirstonde, that I haye put this 
Boke out of Latyn into Frensche, and translated it agen out 
of Frensche into Euglys&che^ that eyery man of my nacioun 
may undirstonde it. But Lordes and Knyghtes and othere 
noble and worthi Men, that conne® (knoio) Latyn but litylle, 
and ban ben (have been) beyonde the See, knowen and 
nndirstondeu, gif (if) I erre in deyisynge (telling my story) for 
(on account of) f orgetynge, or elles (anything else) -, that thei 

(1) Partie, part, fr. Fr. partie^ not directly fr. Lat. pars. This sense of the 
separate word is now obsolete^ but it sundves in the compounds jTor/y-coloured, 
forfy-walL 

(2) Devise, fr. Fr. deviser, to tell, chat about, relate. 

(3) Ben, ben. The first would have been in A.S., beoth, and the second, beon. 
The forms are here confounded. 

(4) Mynde. From this, and many other passages in O.E., we see that mind 
originally meant memory. So now we speak of reminding another of something, 
{.«. recalling it to his memory, and one often hears a comitryman say, " I mind 
ttweU." 

(6) Schalle. In the 14th century, schal was thus conjugated : — / scTiai or schul, 
(kou sthal Oft schalt, he schalle or schal, we, ye, or they schulle or schullen. 

(6) Conne, This verb, fr. A.S. cunnan, to know, has pret. and p.p. cuth, hence 
tmecvthf unknown, and therefore strange, odd, barbarous. 
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mowe (may) redresse^ it (set it righC) and amende it "Wm- 
thinges passed out of lon^e tyme from a Mannes mjaiti 
(memory) or from hi-* sjfirht, tumen sone {soon) i ito forjretTPgUi; 
becf use that mynde of manne ue may not ben co:aprehended at 
witheholden (hecatise the memory^ man cannot at latU be arrMltt 
or retained) for (on account) the freeltee (fratUy) of Mankjnds 
(human nature). 



2. THE DAUGHTER OF HIPPOCRATES." 

Some men seyn (sav) that in the ile of Lango' is yit the 
dough tre of Ypocras (Jlippocrates), in forme and lykenesse of 
a gret dragoun, that is an hundred fadme (fathoms) of lenstlu^ 
as men seyn (say) ; for I have not seen hire. Ana thei of tli0 
iles callen hire, Lady of the lond. And sche lyeth in an old 
castelle, in a cave, and schewethe (appears) twyes or thryes in 
the yeer. And sche dothe non harm^ to no man, but if (tm&n) 
men don (do) hire (to her) harm. And sche was thus chaunged 
and transformed from a fair Damysele* (dam-'el) in to lykeneflM 
of a dragoun, be (by) a Qoddesse, that was clept Deane (eaUei 
Diana). And men seyn, that sche schalle so endure in that 
forme of a dragoun, unto the tyme that a Knighte come, that 
is so hardy (Fr. hardiy bold) that dar (dare) come to hire and 
kisse hire on the mouthe ; and then scnalle sche turn agen to 

(1) Redresse^ fr. Fr. redraser^ to set straight again. From the simple Teifi^ 
dresMer, wh. fr. Lat. dtrigere^ to set straight, put into a line, we have the ocder 
of the parade-ground, ** Dress ! *' 

(2) A somewhat smiilar legend is found in the ballad of " Keropion,*' printed 
in Scott's ** Minstrelsy of the Scottish Border." The ** monster ** says : — 

" Out of my den I winna rise. 

Nor flee it for the fear o* thee. 
Till Kempion, that courteous knighte. 

Come to the crag, and thrice kiss me. 
He's touted him ( stooped doum ) o'er the lofty crag. 

And he has given her kisses three ; 
AwHy she gaed, and again she cam, 

The loveliest ladye e*er could be ! " 

(3) Lango^ the modem island of Cos, where Hippocrates, the famioiis Gieek 
physician, was bom. 

(4) So harm^ &c Two or more negatives — a usage common in French— were 
commonly employed for one at this time ; a usage derived from the A.s. 

(5) Da yntle^ tt, Fr., old form, damoiselle^ mod. demoiselle, a supposed diminntiTe 
of dame, lady, fr. middle-age Lat damUeUa or damejiuUa. ItaL damiffeUa, 
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hire own kynde^ (nature) and ben a woman agen: but aftre 

that Bche Bchalle not liven longe. And it is not lonu;e sith- 

then {since) that a Knighte of the Rodes {of lihodes), that waa 

haidy and doughty' in armes, seyde that he wolde kysden hire. 

And whan he was upon his coursere, and wente to the ca£>t«lle, 

and entred in to the cave, the dragoun lifte up hire hed agenst 

hinL And whan the knyehte saw hire in that forme so hidoua 

fFr. hideujc) and bo horriole^ he fleyghe (Jletl) away. And the 

dragoun bare the knyghte upon a roche (Fr. rocher), mawgre* 

(m tpUe of) his hede [head, care), and from that roche, sche 

caste him in to the See, and so was lost bothe hors and man. 

And also a yonge man that wi^te'* {knew) not of the dragoun, 

wente out of a schippe, and wente thorgne the ile, til that he 

eome to the castelle, and came in to the cave, and wente so 

longe til that he fond {fmtnd) a chambre, and there he saughe* 

(aov) a damysele. that Kembed {combed ) hire hede, and lokede 

in a myrour, ana sche hadde meche (much) tresoure abouten 

lure. And he abode {stopped) tille the damysele saughe the 

ichadewe of him in the myrour. And sche asked him, gif {ij 

that he were a knyghte. And he seyde, nay. And sche 

him ffon {go) agen unto his felowes, and make him (himself) 

knyffnte, ana come agen upon the morwe' {morroio), and sche 

tch(Mde come out of the cave before him; and thnnne 

eome and kisse hire in the mowthe, and have no drede, for I 

•challe do the no maner harm^, alle be it {albeit) that thou see 

(1) Kynde^ fr. IlJA, eyn, race, lineage; then that which Ib '*kinned" or kind, 
aatnral disposition, nature, aa maniruid, the man nature. We also say, '* after their 
Uwl." See note 3, p. 11. 

(2) Dmtghty^ valiant, fr. A.S. dohHff, fr. dugan, to be strong, or good (for fighting). 
See quotation in nert note. 

(8) Matcgre^ fr. old Fr. malgri, ill will, displeasure, spite ; malgri moi for 
maigrt de moi, against my will, in spite of me. In the old ballads, it is sometimes 
•pelt mo^^er, as in the ballad of Chevy Chase (see ** Studies. in English Poetry," 
p.39):- 

** In the magger of donghti Doglas — *' 

(*) Wiit€, fr. A.S. wif an, to know, O.E. vytot or wite, pret. teUte ; he same verb as 
•^'fliin K. Henry's proclamation (p. 20) . Hence leit, tcise, wisdom, witenagemot, 8tc. 

(5) Saughe, also saw, fr. A.S. »eon, O.E. ten, to see; A.S. pret. seah, taue, pi. 
ffo*. O.E. pret $avgh, iaughe, teyghe. 

(8) Mvntt, fr. A.S. morgen, probably a derivative from a hypothetical morh, 
^'^orgr, by analogy with A.S. torh, torge; OJE. sonee, thus becoming in O.E. morwe, 
whrace mod. mmtcw and morrow, 

(7) Ho maner harm. The O.E. usage is always to omit '* of* in this sort of 
Aqiression. Chaucer has ** a manere Latint" a kind of Latin. Maner is of oouzse 
^ri.manare. 
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me in lyknesse of a dragoun. For tHouglie thou see 
hidoufie and horrible to loken onne, I do thA to witene^ {Imak$ 
thee or have thee to knoto) that it is made be {by) enchaontemcnt 
For withouten doute, I am non other than tnou seest now, a 
woman, and therefore drede the noughte (^ear nothing). And 
gif thou kisse me, thou schalt have alle tnis treasoure, and bi 
my lord; and lord also of all that ile. And he departed fio 
hire an^ wente to his f elowes to schippe and leet make (kt 
make) him knyghte, and came agen upon the morwe far to 
kisse this damysele. And whan he saughe hire comen out d 
the cave in forme of a dragoun, so hidouse and so horrible^ ha 
hadde so gret drede, that he fieyghe (Jled) agen to the schippiL 
and sche folewed him. And whan sche saughe that he turned 
not agen, sche began to crye, as a thing that hadde mecha 
sorwe,^ and tbanne (then) sche turned agen in to hire cave, •ad 
anon' {soon after) the knyghte dyede. And siththen hidrewaxdl 

i since, nearer to our time) myghte no knyghte se hire, but thai 
ie dyede anon. But whan a knyghte comethe, that is so haxdy 
to kisse hire, he schalle not dye, but he schalle tume tfaia 
damysele ^n to hire righte forme and kyndely schapp {naturd 
shape), and he schalle be lord of alle the contreyea and ilea 
abovesevd. 

3. CONCLUSION OF THE WORK. 

And I John Maundevylle Knyghte* aboveseyd, (alle thoughe 
I ben unworthi) that departed from our contrees and paued 
the see, the yeer of grace 1322, that havepassed many londes 
and manye yles and contrees, and cerched (Fr. chercher, searched) 
manye fulle straunge' places, and have ben in many a fulle 

(1) See note 4, p. 27. 

(2) See note 6, p. 27. 

(3) Ation. Supposed to be for ^ OfM {moment)^ directly. It corresponded 
in the language of waiters of Elizabeth*s time to ** Coming, sir/' 

(4) It is interesting to compare with good Sir John's account of himself, the 
picture of a Knight drawn by Chaucer about thia time (see the passage in fan, 
"Studies of English Poetry,*' p. 238) :— 

** Ful worthi was he in his lordes werre. 
And thereto hadde he riden no man ferre {further). 
As wel in cristendom as in hethenesse, 
And evere honoured for his worthinesse." 
(6) 8trmmg€t tt, old Fr. atrangt^ mod. Fr. etrange, fr. Lat. extraneut (wh. fir. 
extra, without), from without, foreign. So above we have chaunged^ fr. Fr. dhangtr 
Some suppose that the interposition of the t* is an indicaticni of the nasal sound 
of the French. 
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sode honourable companje, and at manje faire dede of armes 
(aUe be it that I dide none myself, for (on account of) myn 
unable insuffisance {mfinnih/) now I am comen horn (mawgree 
myaelf) to reste ; for gowtes {ffout)^ artetykes^ {rheumatism)^ 
tliat me distrernen {afflict\ tho diffynen (iheae determine) the 
ende dE my labour, agenst my wille (God knowetheV And 
thus takynge solace in my wrecched reste. recordynge tne tynie 
paasedy I haye fulfilled [accomplished) theise thinges and putte 
hem wryten in this boke, as it {they) wolde come in to my 
mynde {memory), the yeer of grace 1356 in the 34 yeer that I 
\e from oure contrees. Wherefore I preye to alle the 
and hereres of this boke, gif it please tliem, that thei 
mdde preyen to GK)d for me, and I schalle preye for hem. And 
■He tho {Jthose) that seyn for me a Pater Nosier with an Ave 
Maria that God forgeye me my synnes, I make hem parteneres 
md gfaunte hem part of alle the gode pilgrimages and of alle 
the gode dedes^ that I haye don, gif any be to his plesance 
( Bfaamrs) ; and noghte only of tho (not only of them) but of 
abe Ihat eyere I ehalle do unto my lyfes ende. And I beseche' 
Almyghty God, fro {from) whom alle godenesse and grace 
oomethe fro, that he youcnesaf of his excellent mercy and 
habnndant {ahundanfj grace, to fulle fylle {toJiU completely) hire 
(tM*) soules with inspiracioun of the Holy Gost, m mai^ynge 
OflCence* {in warding off) of alle hire gostly enemyes here in erthe, 
to hire salyadoun, bothe of body and soule^ to worschipe^ 

(1) JrMyUf , probably derived from Lat or rather Or. arihritU^ rhemnatism 
w gonL 

(3) Beueht, A.S. ges«eany to seek, enquire ; the he has taken the place of the ge. 
It Ha very remarkable fact, that of several thousands of A.S. words beginning 
wUi g«, not one survived the 12th century. In a comparatively few instances, 
dM 9« was softened into y or i in p.p., and into a and « in some other words, 
vhile many took up with 6e as a substitute, using it as ge had been used, as a kind 
of rfiwpjwg particle to brace up and complete the sense of the word. See an 
intenitiDg note in Craik's " English of Shakespeare," pp. 222, 228. 

(S) Vouichetafy It. old Ft. voucher, to warrant, and sauf, safe — ^to grant a warrant 
of nfety, as from a superior to an inferior, therefore to condescend, which is the 
■ml meaning ; now obsolete. 

(4) Zy<nee, fr. Fr. d^endre, to defend against enemies, therefore, to keep them 
off. In mod. Fr. d^ente means prohibition, as, ** Difense defumer^'' prohibition of 
smoking. 

(5) Woncbipt, fr. A.S. tcurtJtscipe, honour. This original sense is preserved in the 
itoriage Service, " With my body I thee «w*»ip." In WicliTs version we And 
" V'ond^pc thi fadir and thi modir." Cf . abo *' Your worship,*^ i.e. your honour, 
io addresBiDg a magistrate. 
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{honour) and tHankynge of him that is thre and on {three mid 
one) withouten begynnynge and withouten endjnge, th«t k 
withouten qualitee, gooa, and withouten quanty tee, gret ; thrt 
in alle places is present, and alle thinges conteynynge {compr^ 
hending) \ the whiche that no goodness may amende, ne not ' 

iand no) evelle empeyre {impair) that in perfeyte' T ry njtes 
yvethe and regnethe God, be {in) alle worldes and be (tf») idls \ 
tymes. Amen^ Amen^ Amen. ■ 

.1 

. i 



JOHN WICLIF. 

1. THE SONG OF MOSES ON THE DESTRUCTION 

OF THE EGYPTIANS. » 
(Fbom ** Tbaitslatioh of thb Bible,'* wbittxh about ▲.d. 1880.) 



Synge we to the Lord for he is magnafied gloriousli; he 
castide {cctd) down the hors and the stiere^ {rider) into the see. 

My strengthe and my preisyng {glory) is the Lord^ and he 
is maad to me into {for) neelthe. 

This is my God : y schal glorifie hym, the God of my fadir; 
and I schal enhaunce {ex&U) hym. 

The Lord is as a man lighten {tojight) ; his name is almighte. 
He castide down into the see the charis {the cars, cJiariots) of 
Farao and his oost {host), his chosun princes weren drenchid in 
the reed see. 

The deepe watris hiliden* {covered) them ; they yeden' (kwmQ 
doun into the depthe as a stoon. 

* 

(1) Perftyte^ ft. Fr. par/ait, perfect When the Latin became a'direct ftiApw^mt 
in our language, many words, originally taken from the French, were'taiiigiied 
to their Latin source ; hence we have rejected perfeyt, and adopted p*^/eet, 

(2) WicliTs translation contains many Romance words (t>. words derived 
from Latin, either directly, or through French), but mainly consists of the idiiomi 
and words of the old language. Its style strikingly resembles Mandeville^a. 

(8) Sriere, a mounter, a rider, fr. AS. gtigatL, to mount, Sem. Sax. sUgtn, OJB. 
gteyen, Fr. stigan comes stighd^ a stile, and steyers or stairs. 

(4) HUideiiy it, A.S. hUan or AtfZon, to cover over, Sem. Sax. halen. See note 7, 
p. 4. 

(5) Yeden^ they went, fr. A.S. gdn or gangant pret. eode, p.p. gangm, gan. "Wot 
yeden we also find yoden. 
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Lordf ibj right hond is magnyfied in strengthe; Lord, thi 
liglit bond smoot the enemye. 

And in the mjchilnesse {greatness) of thi glorie thou hast 
jot doan all thyn adyersarveH; thou eentist thine ire that 
Oflnroaride hem {Ihem) as stobil (stvhble). 

And watrin weren gadeiid in the spirit of thi woodnesse' (hy 
ike breath of thine anyer) ; flowing^ watir stood \ depe watns 
weren gaderid in the niiddis of the see. 

The enemy seide, y schal pursue and y schal take, y schal 
depart' {partj divide) spuyles \8po%lA)) my soul schal be filled 
[satisfied) ; y schal drawe out my swerde ] myn hond schal sle 
(dw j hem*. 

Thi spirit {breath) blew ; and the see hilide {caoered) bem^ 
thei weren drencbid {drmcned) as leed {lead), in grete watris. 

Lord, who is lyk thee in (among) stronge men; who is lyk 
thee: thou art greet doere in hoolynesse ; ferdful* {fearful) and 
preisable {worthy of praise) and doying miracles {wonders). 



% CLAIMS OF THE POPE TO BE CONSIDERED 
AS THE VICAR OF PETER." 

(FBOX **AFOLOeY FOB THE LOLLARD DOCTBINES," WBITTEIT ABOUT 

A.O. 1380.) 



I KNOVLECH® {acknowledge) to a {have) f elid"'^ {thought) and seid 

(1) Woodnesx^ fr. A.S. wod^ O.E. wodet mad, strong, anpry. Wode is often 
famd in the old ballads. In Chevy Chase ( see ** Studies in English Poetry,'' p. 43) — 

" Like lions wode they laid on load." 

(3) Depart^ fr. old Fr. dip'trtir. to sever. The words in the Marriage Service, 
"till deatli as do peart,''* are a corruption of " depart " or sever, as above. In mod. 
Bug., we have part for depart, in a different sense, as in Gray s elegy — 
" The curfew tolls the knell of parting {i.e. deporting) day.'* 

(3) Hen, fr. Sem. Sax heom. The demonstrative form them is not yet intro- 
duced, though thei has taken the place of A.S. At. 

(4) Ferdful. fr A .8. forhtfuM^ which is fr. forht, fear ; hence the d (for <), which 
ii dropped in the modem form. 

(5) V\ iciif \» defending himself against the accusations of his enemies. One is 
that he has asserted that " The pope is not the Vicar of Christ nor of Peter." 

(6) Knowlech, fr. A.S. cnawan or (,ecnnwan, to know, Sem. Sax. icnawen or 
^cntnx, t a-cknowledge, the a. perh-tps, representing the older t or ge. ITie word 
•cknowledge is, however, of recent dat.- ; knawlach, knotv/iche, knowlnge were the 
oriy forms. No satisfactory explanation has yet been given of tJie term, ledge, 

(7) To a feiid. This use of a for have is peculiar, and, according to modem 
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thus, wan {when) he fillith not in dede, ne in word, the office 
of Petir in yerth {earth\ ne doith not [and doeth not) the thing 
in that office that he is holden (beholden or bound) to do; 
but doth contrarili, and so in dede he is not the Yic&r of 
Petir in dede. And this sterith {stirreth) me to fele thns ; the 
apostel Paul seith thus, If ani man have not the Spirit of CrisL 
he is not of him ; that is, as the glose (^loss or eommeniaiy) 
seith, he that hath not the Spirit after witt {knowledge) or dedesy 
he is not of the body of Cfrist. Also this seith Seint Jerom: 
Noffht {not) alle bischoppis in name ar bischoppis in dede ; thu 
tenders* to {thou regaraest) Petir, but consiair Judas ] thu 
takst up Steven, lok agejn to Nicol ; the kirkis {churdCB) 
di^ite makith not only {ts not the only thing that constitutes) a 
cnstun man. Comeli Centurio (the Centurion ComeUui\ yet 
uncristimd {unchristened) is clensid with the Hooli Groost 
Daniel, yet a bame {child) ^ jugid the prestis. It is not light 
{a light thing) to stond in the place of Peter and Poole, and 
hald {hold) the place of hem {them) that regnun' {reign) ia 
heven with Crist. Sonnid' {^spoiled) salt is not wor^ but 
that it be cast forth, and soilid of suynne {defiled by swine). 
Also Austeyn {Atigitstine) seith, Nout ilk {not every one) thai 
seith pes {peace) to you is to be hard {heard, listened to), afl 
colyer {pigeon) or dove. He that hath not in him {hinudf) the 
resoun {reason) of ffevemauns {government), ne hath not wipid 
a wey {away) his defautis* {fatdts), ne mendid the crime (A 
his sonnes {sons) is more to be seid {called) a nnRrhnmfaaf 



notions, provincial. *' A .done then/* for " have done then,** ** leave off,** fto^ k 
Btill often heard in the north. 

(1) Tenders^ fr. Fr. teiidre, to stretch, approach towards, labour to obtain ; hence 
to care for, heed, regard. <* Thine especial safety which we do Under** (Shak» 
pere). ** Whom his godly «Kample had provoked to tender and seeke the glory, ol 
Ood** (Udall). "We, greatly tendring the wealth of our people," &c. (Hadiiyt> 
In modem use also in Queen's letters, *' As ye tender the favour of almighty Ood.* 

(2) Regnun, The term, un was in use at this time, as well as the en, taai 
ud, also in the p.p. for ed. See Chaucer, Wright*B edition, where we have tta^i*^ 
enspirutf « esiuf, &c. In the above text we have also u2, felted, &o. 

(3) Sonnid, The meaning given above, borrowed from Dr. Todd*s (HotMiy ti 
the work, is altogether conjectural. 

(4) DefantiSy fr. old Fr. defctut or default (where the I shows its conneetioi 
with Lat. faUere)t with the pi. term, appended, which throughout the wbtm 
passage is u-and not es. 

(5) Vhschamfadt nubashfuL The word shamefacednesst occniring in oa 
modem edition of the Testament (1 Tim. ii. 9), is a ]^ter*s corraption of the A J3 
ieeanifaiUnet, meaning, as Dr. Trench intexpreti it, ** a being estaUiahed itnalj 
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Uhamdess) hound than a bischop. Not alle prestis are 
hid for prelatSy for the name makith not the bischop, 
Initthelif. 



JOHN DE TREVISA.^ 

CHANGE IN THE STUDIES OF ENGLISH 

SCHOOLS. 

(FtoH rks TBAirsLATKnr of Hiodek^s <* POLYOsBOinooir,'* wbittxv nr 

A.D. 1886.) 



This apairynge* {injuring or impairing) of the birthe tonge 
\Ae mother tongue^ English) is by cause {Jbtcatise) of twey {two) 
oin^: oon is for {hy reason that) children in scole, agenes 
[sgamsty contrary to) the usa^^e and maner of alle other 
Bicioiins, beth^ {are) compelled for to leive her^ {tJieir) owne 
kngage, and forlto constrewe {construe) her lessouns and her 
ftiBffes a {into) Frensche, and haveth^ siththe {have since) that 
tiie Normans come first into England. Also gentil mennes 
diildren beth ytaught forto speke Frensche from the tyme 
tiiat thei beth rokked in her cradel and kunneth {know how to) 
speke and playe with a childes brooche. And uplondishe'' men 

ttd/oft in hoDonrable shame.** So steadfastness, that which is made fast in its 
fitad at place. Chancer has — 

" Skamefast sche was in maydenes sTurmfastnesse.** 
U) De Trevisa, Vicar of Berkley, Gloucestershire, and Chaplain of Thomas, 
1^ Beridey, at the request of his patron, translated the " Polychronicon " of 
^•Ipli Higden, a Benedictine monk of Chester, from Latin into English ; and is 
^ uid to have left behind him a translation of the Old and New Testaments, 
*hidi, however, appears to be now lost 

(2) Apnin/nge or apeirynge, most probably fr. old Fr. empirer, to make worse, 
Jfflpair or degrade. Chaucer has ** to apeiren any man, or him defame." 

(3) Beth, haveth. This writer constantly uses beth and haveth for 3rd pers. pi., 
MandeviUe and the others hen or been and fian. The former usage is one of the 
°**8 of the Southern, and the latter of the Midland dialect, while s charac- 
^'^^ the Northern. So toe laveth is Southern, we loven Midland, and we loves 
Northern. 

(i) Her. This word, as we have seen, was in A..S. heora and kira, in Sem. 
8«x. hire, then later here, and now her ; the term being entirely gone. 
(6) Ujplondishe, fr. A.S. uplandisc, living up country, rural, rustic. 

I> 
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i countrymen) wol likne hem self {themselves) to gentil men, and 
ondith^ {endeavour) with grete bisynesse ( pains) for to speike 
Frensche for to be the more ytold of {reckoned of). 

This maner was myche yused {used) tofore {before) the 
first moreyn' {murratn, plague) and sithth {since) some del 
ychaungide {somewhat changed). For John GomwaOey a 
meastre of gramer, chaungide the lor^Ueaming) in naminer 
scole and construccioun {construing) of Frensche into Engliach 
and Richard Peneriche lemed that maner techyng {manner of 
teaching) of hym. So that now, the yere of oore Lord a 
thousand three hundred foure score and fyye, of the secimda 
Kyng Rychard after the conquest nyne,' in alle the granur 
scoles of Englond, children leyeth Frensch, and constmetii 
and lemeth an {in) Englisch, and haveth thereby ayauntage ill 
oon side and desayauntage in another. Her {iheir) ayauntage 
is, that thei lemeth her {their) gramer in lasse tyme than 
children were wont to do. Desayauntage is, that now childzoi 
of gramer scole kunneth {know) no more Frensch than can her 
lifte {knows their left) heele. And that is harm for hem T^i^&Mi^ 
and^ thei schul {if they shall) passe the see and trayaile (^raMQ 
in straunge londes, and in many other places also. Also gentu 
men hayeth now mych ylefte {left-off) forto teche her ^Aek) 
children Frensch. 

(1) Fondithy fr. A.S. fandiany to tempt or attempt. Chancer has— 

** To strengthen hine shal all his ir&oAe&fond^ 

(2) Moreyn, This appeals to refer to the pestilence of 1348, called in Ffaa 
Plonghman, ** the pestilence time.'* 

,(8) NynCy i.e. the ninth year of the reign of Bichard U. 

(4) And^ if. This particle, not found in this sense in A.S., is perhaps the inqNS. 
of A.S. cmarit to grant or give, so that and ye ben is, grant yon be, and is eqoivaleat 
to gif(Bee note 8, p. 11). This et3nnolog7, however, as well as that of »^, is sbowl 
by Mr. Gtamett {Q^ar, Rev., 1835) to be very doubtfuL And, whatem be ill 
derivation, would i^)pear to be a strengthened form of an, which has the suns 
meaning. It is frequently found in Ctaxicet-~**And I shulde reken every vioe/* 
&c., also in Shakspere— " ud[9u/ I were so apt to quarrel as thou art;" and in 
Beaumont and Fletcher— ".ilnt please your worship." 
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GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

L ON GOOD COUNSEL/ 

(Frox ** Thb Tais of Meijb(eu8,'* wbitten about aj>, 1390.) 



*'l^ov, Sire," quod {sauTj dame Prudens, " and syn (since) ye 
TOQchen saiJ^ {vouchsafe) to be goyemed by my counseilying, 
Iwil enforme you how ye schul goveme youre self, in cbesyng 
(Aoodn^ of youre conseil. Ye schul first in alle youre werkes 
md[dy Disecne to' [entreat) the hihe God that he wol be your 
AMmseilour ; and schape you to that entent that he give you 
eoonaeil and confort, as taughte Toby* iTohit) his sone; — ^At 
aOe tymes thou schalt blesse God, and pray him to dresse' 
(make straight^ direct) thy wayes; and loke that alle thi 
eoonfleiles be in him for eyermore.' Seint Jame eek (ekcj also) 
■Bth ; — ' If eny of yow haye neede of sapiens (sapientia^ wisdom), 
ne (ask) it of God.' And afterward \ — Thanne schul ye take 
eooDfldl in youre self, and examine wel youre thou^htes, of suche 
fhinges as you thinketh that is best [as seems bed to you) for 
yome profyt. And thanne schul ye dryye fro youre herte thre 
fhmges Ihat ben [heeriy are) contrarie to good counseil, that is 
to say, ire [anger), coyeytise [covetaiisness), and hastynes. 
Rpst, he that axetn (asheth) counseil of himself, certes [cer^ 
imnly) he moste be withoute ire for manj cause. The first is 
tibia; he that hath gret ire and wraththe in him self, he weneth 
(ttmfe^A) alwey he may do thing [things) that he may not doo. 
And secoundly, he that is irons and wroth, he may not wel 

(1) Chancer's prose is simple and flowing ; entirely devoid of poetical charac* 
teiitics, but good (as a poet*s prose generally is) and to the purpose. It is not so 
km and verbose as MandevUle's, nor so technical and vehement as WicllTs in 
Us polemical works. C9iancer freely received the aid offered by the Norman 
"ocabolary, and therefore was an effective agent in accomplishing the revolution 
■Jwsdy spoken of, by which Gtothic strength and vigour were united in a " happy 
Bttoriage" with Norman beauty and refinement, much to the ultimate advantage 
of the resulting English language, which began with Chaucer, especially, to 
""■Difert its great capacity as an instrument for the display of literary power. 

(J*) Vowchen $auf. See note 3, p. 29. 

(') Bixeche to, the exact opposite of forsake. Beseech to is now obsolete. 

Wro6y. See Tobit iv. 20. 

{6)Dresse, See note 1, p. 26. 
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deme^ {deenij fudpe); and lie that may not wel deme, maynonglit 
{not) wel counseile. The thridde is this ; that he that is iioiu 
and wroth, as saith Senec (Seneca) y may not speke but {may 
or would only speak) blameful thinges, and with his yicious 
wordes, he stireth other folk to anger and to ire. And eek 

Sek€f also), sire, ye moste dryve coveitise out of youre herte. 
^r thapostle {the apostle Paul) saith that coyeytise is roote 
of alle harmes. And trusteth'^ {trtist ye) wel, that a coyeitoiu 
man ne can not deme {judge) ^ ne thinke, but oonly to fulfille 
the ende of his coveitise; and certes that may never ben 
accomplised,for ever the more abundaunce that he hath of richeiL 
the more he desireth. And, sire, ye moste also dryve out of 
vour herte hastynes ; for certes ye may nought deme for the 
beste a sodein^ {stidden) thought that falleth in youre hertoy 
but ye moste avyse you on it {consider it) ful ofte. For as je 
herde here bifom, the comune proverbe is this ; that he that 
soone demeth {judgeth quickly) soone repentith." 



2. KEEP YOUR COUNSEL SECRET. 



1 



(Fbom the samb.) \ 

Whan ye ban {haven, have) taken counseil in youre selveO* I 
{self) J and ban demed by good deliberacioun such thing as vow ^ 
\to you) semeth best, thanne rede I jrou (J advise you) that je 
kepe it secr6^ {secret), Bywreye® {discover) nought {not) youre 

(1) Deme, fr. A.S. demon, to think, judge, doom; hence deemster, a Jndgt li 
the l8le.of Man, doomsday, &c. 

(2) Trusteth. This fonn of the A.S. imper. was among the last to fall JboM 
disuse. We find it in Mandeville, Piers Ploughman, and Wiclif. 

(3) Sodein, fr. A.S. scden. To show to what extent spelling was ** an opoa 
question " among our forefathers, Trench says ("English, Past and Present ") 
he has himself met with these fourteen variations in the spelling of this 
viz.: — sodain, sodaine, sedan, sodnyne, sodden, sodein, sodeine, toden, 
suddain, suddaine, suddein, sudden, and sudeyn — so difficult does it seem to J 
been to " deviate into right." 

(4) Selven. There is much difficulty in the form self and its comUnstiaai. 
Some grammarians consider it as a substantive, others as an adjective. T^trtM^ 
is of the former opinion. The n here is probably euphonic. In A.S. ie sylf, Hm ^^, 
&c., occur, and also ic me sylf, &c., wh. sometimes written miself, &c., gsfa 
to our modem usage. 

(5) Secri. The Fr. secret, spelt according to its pronunciation. 

(6) Bytoreye, bewray, discover. Chaucer uses also the simidA form 
fr. A.S. ivregan, to accuse ; hence (says Aldis Wright in " The Bible WatA-BooiP} 
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ooanfleil to no persone, but it bo be {ttnless U so be) that ye 

wene sicurly' {swely think), that thurghe youre bywrejinge 

Toure condicioun schal be to yow the more prof^-table. for 

Jhesus Syrac^ {Jews the son of Sirach) saith, ''^either to thi 

loo ne to thi freend discoyere not thy secr6 ne thy f oly ; for 

tliey wil give you andience and lokyng {att<intion^ and sup- 

portacioun {eneouragement) in thi predeuce, and scome in thm 

ftbsenoe." Another clerk {learned man) saith^ that skaraly 

■dud thou fynde eny persone that ma^ kepe counseil secreely. 

The book^ saith, '^ Whil thou kepist thi counsail in thin herte^ 

thou kepist in thi prisoun; and whan thou bywrejest thi 

OomiBeil to any wight^ {person, man), he holdetn the in his 

mare." And therefore yow is better hyde {it is better for you 

hi] 




maist not thin owne counseil hyde, how darst thou preyen any 
other wiffht thy counseil secreely to kepe? But natheles/ 
{meoertheUss) if thou wene securly that thy brywreying of thy 
counseil to a persone wol (wtU) make thi condicioun stonde in 
the better plite^, thanne schalt thou telle him ihy counseil in 
thi8wise^ 

to point oat, discover. It is often used as a synonym of betray y but does not bear 
tke evil aspect of the latter word. 

(1) iSicicrZy, spelt also sikerly. There appears to be no A.S. origin to wiiich this 
wid can be referred. The old Frisian sekur^ or Ger. sicker, sure, approaches it 
fa fwin ; but so, also, does the Lat. securus, fr. wh. comes the Fr. stir. 

(2) Jhesas Syrac, Jesus, the Son of Sirach. See Ecclesiastic us xix. 8. 

(3) The book. See Ecclesiasticus viii. 22. 

(4) Wight, fr. A.S. tciht, anything, a being, creature ; hence na wiht or naught, 
Ofltiiiag, ajid nauglity, worth nothing. 

(5) Wol. This old form explains would, which is only a variation in spelling ot 
KoWe, the regular pret. of wUlan, to will. 

{fi) Natheles, tc. A.S. nathles, not-the-less. Used once by Milton ("Paradise 
I^iti*' L 299) for nevertheless : " Nathless he so endured." 

(7) i^e, mod. Eng. plight. If this word is derived from A.S. pliht, it would 
BJCin pledge, obligation, danger (in the old sense of debt), but it might also be 
wfetredtoFr. plier, to fold, fr. wh. imdoubtedly comes to plait or pint. In this 
■*Me, Milton speaks in " Comus " of the " plighted (i.e. folded or braided ) clouds ;" 
•od (in"Hi8tory of England ") of Boadicea's "plighted garment ; " while in Shak- 
tftn we have ** pleached {i.e. intertwined) alley," and "pleached {i.e. folded) 
tnns:" pleach being another form of the same root. In accordance with the 
^r sense, plight might mean complication, or condition of things, but no 
^nite asaertion can be made. In the former sense we have in '* Lear," *' That 
^^ whose hand must take my plight " {i.e. pledge). 

(8) Wuc, fr. A.S. luiSf etymologically equivalent to Fr. guise. So we have 
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First, thou sclialt make no semblaunt (appeartmcef 
festation) wlier {whetJ^er) the were lever {to thee were mare 
agreeable) werr or pees {war or peace), or this or that; ne 
schewe him not thi wille and thin enteDt; for trnste wel that 
comunly these counseilors ben {are) flaterers, namely tibitt 
counselours of grete lordes, for thay enforcen hem^ {/one 
themselves, take pains) alway rather to speke plesaimt woidn 
enclynyng to the lordes lust {wtU or desire), than wordes tiiftft 
been trewe and profytable. And therfore men say, that the 
riche man hath selden good counseil, but if {unless) he have it 
of himself. And after that, thou schalt consider thy frdidet 
and thine enemyes. And, as touching (as regards) thy frendea. 
thou schalt considere which of hem [them) beth' {are) most 
faithful and most wise, and eldest and most approyyd In 
counsaylinge, and of hem shalt thou axe {ask) thy counsaili aa 
the caas {case) requireth. 



8. PRYDE. 
(Fbom "The Fabson'sS Tale.") 

Now might men axe {ask\ whereof pride sourdeth^ {ar%9eQC\ 
and springeth. I say som tyme it springith of the goodes of 
nature, and som tyme of the goodes of fortune, and som tyme 
of the goodes of grace. Certes, the goodes of nature stonden 
outher {consist either) in goodes of body or goodes of sonle. 
Certes, the goodes of the body ben hele^ {heaUh) of body, 

toardy war, wasp, warranty, WiUiam, corresponding to guard, guerre, guSpt, 
guaranty, Guillaume. This word is seen also in XWi^wise, in. like manner, ^riiidi 
is not to be explained by ways, as is sometimes attempted. 

(1 ) Enforcen hem. Neither in A.S. nor in mod. Eng. is there any reflecttre pro- 
noun. In both, therefore, the personal pronouns were employed in the reAe<^iTO 
sense, or, when more emphasis was needed, the word «e(^ was subjoined. 

(2) 'Beth. A rather rare instance of the 3rd pers. pi. in th, previously lo 
conmion. Chaucer writes usually, as in this passage several times, hen or hetn, 
which old form Shakspere imitates in " everything that pretty 6m/' where Mn 
is used for hen. 

(3) Persone, a person, m^n, or emphatically the person or parson of the parish. 

(4) Sourdeth, fr. old Fr. sourdre, to rise, spring up, wh. fr. Lat. surgere. Henoe 
source, a spring-head. 

(5) IJele, fr. A.S. hal or hdl (mod. Eng. hale), is originally an adjective. Hie 
word as we have it now, was made in the same way as dearth fr. dear, depth fr. 
deep, wealth (perhaps) fr. wel or weU, hreadth fr. broad, and highth (as Milton 
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gtzengihe, deliyerance^dMrt/ti^), beauts, gp>ntne{ffentilify), fraun- 

chise {jjfood breeding) ; the goodes of nature of the soule ben 

good wit {knowleageSf scharp understondyng, subtil engyn' 

[aenius), vertu naturel, good memorie ; goodes of fortune been. 

nchesses^ {riches), higne degrees of lordschipes and preisjng of 

the people; ffoodes of grace been science, power to sufiFre 

iprituel trayaue^ {lahoWf ioU), benignity, Tertuous contempla- 

cioiin, withstondying of temptacioun and semblable {such-like) 

thinges. of whicne forsayde goodes, certes it is a ful {very) 

net foly^ a man to pryaen him {to pride himself) in any of 

S^iJle.' 

vnte it) fir. kighr-4he change being attended in every instance with a modification 
of fdim and Towel-eoond. The word hele is alao connected with the dd words 
keU or holl and hoUonit which are the original forms of tohole and icholesome. 

(1) Delivercmce or delivernes, fr. Fr., dUiverance^ but with a diflferent sense. 
The meaning seems rather derived fr. the Fr. adj. delivre, which was, perhaps, 
originally the p.p. delivri (fr. Lat. deliberare), let loose, unconstrained, nimble, 
i^e; hence Chaucer describes a young Squire (see ** Studies in English Poetry," 
p. 239), as **wonderly deliver {i,e. nimble) and grete of strengthe." See a note 
(^ 202 of (Traik's ** English of Shakespeare")* in which the writer ingeniously 
deriTes eUver It. this sense of the word deliver. 

(2) Engyn^ tt. Fr. engin^ wh. fr. Lat ingenivmt what is bom in a man, natural 
geoios ; hence ingeniouSy ingentunUt and ingenuity. 

(3) RichesseSy ^ of Fr. richesse ; interesting as showing that (as Latham points 
oot in Eng.Gram. ii. 165) our mod. word riches is really sing, and not pL as usually 
considered. We have been perpetrating a blunder for ages past, and now use 
ntifies the deed. 

(4) Travailey fr. Fr. IravaU, toil. The same sense was maintained by Latimer, 
¥ho speaks of never being without *' battle and trttvaily" and in Numbers xx. 14 
(A.V. 1611), " thou knowest all the travel that happened unto us." " In our time," 
BB^B Aldis Wright, " that which was once labour has become pleasure." It 
•hoold, however, be noticed, that the same double meaning of this word prevailed 
from very early times. We have seen that Mandeville uses " travaile " in the 
mol sense in the title of his book. See another examx)le in the extract (p. 84) 
fawn Ti^visa, a contemporary of Chaucer. 

(5) Aile. The final e, which was pronounced as a separate syllable, was the 
w^e representative in tliis stafi:e of the various A.S. terminations of nouns and 
•rtjectiTes. The a, c, m, ena^ um^ ra^ &c., had all vanished, and left nothing but e in 
tboir place; and in mod. Eng. this has vanished too. 
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4 PATIENCE. 
(Fbom the same.) 

A FHiLOSOFHEB upon a tyme, tliat wolde have bete (hetrim) 
his disciple for his grete trespas^ {faidt), for which (on aceoutd 
of which) he was gretlj amoeyed (mov^) and broughte a yeid» 
(rod or stick) to scourge the child, and whan the child saugii 
the yerde, he sayde to his maister,' " What thenke ye to dor " 
'* I wolde bete the," quod the maister, " for thi correccioun.? 
*' Forsothe," quod the child, '' ye oughte first correcte yoorsill^ 
that han lost all youre pacience for the gilt {guiUf offence) of a 
child." '^ Forsothe," quod the maister id wepyng, ^thou saiflt 
80th (truth) ; have thou the yerde, my deere sone, and conecto 
me for myn impacience." 



BISHOP PECOCKE. 

NEED OF LOGIC FOR THE PEOPLE. 

(Fbom " The BEPBsssiKa of Oveb-miche WiTma (ue, BLAMure) 

Clebgie,"8 wbitten Ilf 1449.) 



What propirtees and condiciouns ben re^uirid to an ara;umeiit| 
that he^(ti^] be ful and formal and good^ is taught in logik bi 
ful f aire and sure reulis, and may not be taught of me here in 

(1) DrespaSj fr. old Fr. trespasser^ wh. fr. Lat. trans passare^ to pass or tt^ 
beyond the proper boundary, to transgress. In a moral sense the word ia now 
obsolete, though it still has a legal significance. 

(ii) Maister^ fr. old Fr. maistre (now maitre)^ wh. fr. Lat. magister. By wlmt 
process maister^ after naturally becoming master^ has degenerated into mister, is 
difficult to explain. 

(3) Bishop Fecocke's book was written to defend the Bomish clergy against tiie 
attacks of Wiclif s followers, who were at that time called Lowlardis, or LoUaidB. 
His style is remarkable for its logical precision and calm strength, resembling in 
these respects that of Hooker one hundred and fifty years later. Though almost 
as archaic in its language as WicliTs, the periodic fiow of his sentences manifests 
a great advance on any specimens of English prose that had hitherto been written. 

(4) He. Pecocke consistently uses he and his throughout, in referring to an 
** argument," as " he (the argnmeyit) proveth his conclusioun." At this time itg 
was altogether unknown, and Hot hit rather neglected. 
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Hub present book. But wolde God it were leerned of {hi/) ul 

the comon peple in her [their) modiris langnpre^ for thanne thei 

Bchnlden tnerbi be' putt fro {from) mjcne ruydnes and 

boifltosenes' {roughness or raxcness) which thei han now in 

lesonyng ; and thanne thei schulden soone knowe^ and perceye' 

whanne a skile {skill, reason) and an argument bindith and whnnne 

he {it) not byndith, that is to seie, whanne he {it) concludeth and 

piOYcnhhis {its) conclusioun and whanne he not so dooth {doeth); 

and thanne thei pchulden kepe hem silf {themselves) fro falling 

into errouris and thei myghten the sooner come out of errouris 

hi heeling of argnmentis maad {made) to hem, if thei into enj 

enonris weren falle {fallen) ; and thanne thei schulden not be so 

Idnntand so ruyde and unformal and boistose {violent) in reson- 

ying, and that bothe in her {their) arguying and in her {their) 

answering, as thei now ben ; and thanne schulden thei not be 

BO ohstiaat agens clerkis {clergymen), and agens her {thev) pre- 

latis, as summe of hem now ben, for def nut^ Ucajvt) of percevying 

whanne an argument procedeth into his {its\ conclusioun needis 

(of need, of necessity) and whanne he (tl^) not so dooth but 

semeth oonli so do {U) do so). And micne good wolde come 

forth if a schort compendiose logik were de'vysed* {draiim up) 

for al the comoun peple* in her {tJiisir) modiris langage {mother's 

tongue) and certis (certainly) to men of court, leemying the 

Kingis lawe of Ynglond in these dales, thilk* {the like, sttch) 

now seid schort compendiose logik were ful preciose {would he 

very vabiable). Into whos making {for the making of which) if 

God wole graunte leve and leyser'' {perinission and leUure) y 

(I) purpose sumtyme after myn othere bisynessis {enyagemerds) 

forto assaie^ {essay, attempt). 

0) Knovce, perceve, be^ &c. These infinitives in Chaucer's time would have 
«ded in en orn. This has now disappeared entirely from the language, though 
heny tchulden, weren^ &c., are still retained. 

(2) BoistoseneSy or boystowesnesse, probably fr. old Fr. boisteux, mod. bolteujc, 
J^pnift, halt, imperfect, and hence raw, unfinished, rough. 

(8) Defaut. See note 4, p. 32. 

(*) Devysed. See note 2, p. 25. Cf. the older meaning with this. 

(5) Pieple, fr. Fr. peuple^ wh. fr. Lat. populus. The form of the English word 
■^"owita indirect derivation. 

(6) TMlk, fr. A.S. thilc or ihylCc (thy, the or that. He, like), still nspd in the 
West, as thic — " He gave me thic," he gave mo this, or that. In Cornwall they 
"Jtfuekey. 

(7) Leyser, fr. Fr. loisir, which perhaps fr. Viisser, wh. fr. Lat. laxare, so that 
ituure means unloosing or unbending. 

(8) A$saie, fr. Fr. essay er, to attempt; hence an essay, an attempt or sketch of 
Xobject, not a full treatment, and assay » to try metals. 
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WILLIAM DE LA POLE, DUKE OF SUFFOLK. 

A LETTERS (DATED APRIL 28, 1450) FROM WILLIAM 
DE LA POLE, DUKE OF SUFFOLK, TO HIS SON, 
JOHN DE LA POLR 

(Fbom "The Pastoit Lbttebs.'') 



My dere and only welbeloyed Sone, I beseche onie Loud in 
Heyen, the maker of alle the world, to blesse you and to sende 
you ever ^race to love hym and to drede hym, to the which, aa 
ferre {for) as a fader may charge his child^ I both charge yon 
and prei you to sette alle your spirites and wittes to do and to 
knowe his holy Lawes and Comaundments, by the which ye 
shall with his ^ete mercy passe alle the ffrete tempestes and 
troubles of this wrecched world, and uiat also wetyngly,' 
{wittingly, knowingly) ye do no thyn^ for love nor diede of ai^ 
erthely creature that shuld displese nym. 

Ana there as {whenever) any freelte {fraiUy) maketh yoa to 
f alle besecheth' {beseech) hys mercy soone to calle you to hym 
a gen with repentaunce, satisfaccioun, and contricioun of yonr 
herte, never more in will to offende hym. 

Secoundly, next hym, above alle erthely thyng, to be trewe 
liege^ man in hert, in wille, in thought, in dede unto 1^ 
kyng oure alder most* {most of all, greatest) high and dredde 
Sovereygne Lord, to whom bothe ye and I been {are) so 

(1) <* May not this well-written epistle alone entitle this dnke to a place amoiy 
the noble authors of England? Doubtless, in that age, the letter waa mnoli 
admired, as even at this period of refined literature it may be called a good and an 
affecting composition." — Fenn, editor of "The Paston Letters." 

This letter seems to liave been written only a few days before the wiitec^ 
death. *' Suffolk " is one of the principal characters in Shakspere's Second Fart 
of Henry VI. Ihe poet's estimate, which is the same as that of Hume and 
otliers, gives a different notion of the man from that which one would gather 
from this excellent letter. 

(2) Wittingly^ fr. A.S. roitendlicef knowingly. See Gen. xlviiL 14. 

(3) Besecheth. The early form of the imper. mood, once more. 

(4) Z^^e-man, fr. Fr. homme lige, wh. fr. Lat ligcare^ to bind. The Uege-masa 
is bound to do service as a vassal, and the lord is also bound to aid the Taasal; and 
hence is frequently called the liege. 

(6) Alder most. See note 2, p. 18. . 
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moche bonnde too; chargyng you as fader can and may, 
Tather to die than to be the contraiye, or to knowe any thynjr 
that were ayenste the welfare or prosperite of his most riaU 
(Bayal) persone, but that as ferre as youre body and lyf may 
Btrecthe {stretch) ye lyre and die to defende (prevent)' it, and 
to lete his Highnesse have knowlache thereof in alle the haste 
ye can. 

Thirdly, in the same wyse (fnanner)f I charge you, my dere 
Bone, alwey as ye be bounden by the commaundement of God 
to do, to love, to worshepe* {honour) youre lady and moder, and 
iIbo that ye obey alwey hyr commaundements. and to beleTe' 
{pnutj confde in) hyr councelles (counsels) and advises in alle 
youre werks, the which dredeth not (fear not) but shall be best 
ind trewest to you ; and yef (if) any other body wold stere 
(fleer, direct) you to the contrarie, to flee the councell (counsel) 
m any wyse, lor ye shall finde it nought and evyll. 

Forthermore, as ferre aa fader may and can, I charge you 
in any wyse to flee the company and councel (counsel) of proude 
meD, of coyeitowse men, and of flateryng men the more 
especially, and myghtily to withstonde hem (them) and not to 
dzawe ne (nor) to medle* (mingle) with hem, with all youre 
myght and power, and to drawe to you and to your company 
good and yirtuowse men, and such as ben {are) of good con- 
Tersacon and of trouthe, and be (by) them shal ye never be 
desevved ner {nor) repente you off. 

lioreover, never follow youre owne witte {understanding) in 
no wyse, but in alle youre werkes, of euche folks as I write of 
above, axeth (ash) youre advise and counsel, and doying thus, 
with the mercy of God ye shall do right well and lyve in right 

(1) Worshepe. See note 6, p. 29. 

(2) Beleve or leve, fr. A.S. gelyfan or geleafan or lyf an. The exact etymology 
of the radical of this word is very doubtful. Some connect it with /ca»e, otiiera 
with live, and, strangest of all. Archdeacon Smith ('• Common "Words with Curious 
DeriTations ") derives it from libido J Possibly, however, it may be more plausibly 
connected with A.S. leof or O.E. /«.•«, dear, and may signify to ho!d dear, a sense 
which is favoured by the meaning in the above paseage, '♦ belece her counsels," hold 
them dear, value them highly. So " I believe in doctrine," i.e. hold it dear, trust 

to it. 

(3) Medle, probably fr. Fr. miler (wh. fr. low Lat. misculari), with the strength- 
ening consonant d. We also have mell in the same sense. It simply means to 
mix or mingle, and is used in O.E. concurrently with the A.S., mengian. It. wh. 
we have mingle. Its connection with the £ng. meddle, intermeddle, medley, pell' 
mell, and the Fr. milie, melange, pile-mile, is obvious. Wiclif has " Wyn medlid 
with gall ; ** Chaucer—" Medling of colours ; " and Bishop Hall—" Alell not with 
holy things." 
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moche worsliip {in very great honour) and grete Iierts rest and 
ease. 

And I wjU be to you as good lord and fader as my hert 
can thynke. 

And last of all, as hertily and as loyyngly as ever fader 
blessed his childe in (on) erthe, I geye yon the blessyng of 
Oure Lord and of me (and my ovm), which (who) of his 
infynite mercy encrece you (^prosper you) in alle vertu and 
ffood lyvyn^, and that youre Wood may by his ^race, from 
kynrede* (ktndredy generation) to kynrede multiply in (on) this 
erthe to nis servise in such wyse as (tTiat) after the departyng 
fro this wreched world here, ye and thei may glorifye hym 
eternally amongs his aungelys m heyyn. 

Wreton of (5y) myn hand, the day of my departying fro 
this land, 

Your trewe and loving fader, 

April, 1450. Suffolk. 



WILLIAM PASTOK 

A LETTER FROM AN ETON BOY, OF THE FIF- 
TEENTH CENTURY, TO HIS BROTHER.* 

(WBITTEir Febbuaby 23, 1467-8.) 



To his Worchepfull broder John Paston be thys delyvered 
in hast. 

Ryght reverent and worchepfull broder, after all dewtes of 
recomendacioun I recomaunde me to you (I present my conqfU- 

(1) Kynrede^ fr. A.S. cynren. The term, is not acconnted for, bat the intio- 
dnotioii of the d to strengthen the liquid n is common. So soun is now sound, 

(2) This letter combines, as Knight remarks, ** very curiously an account of the 
writer's schoolboy studies and progress with that of his courtship and a descrqrtiaa 
of his mistress.'* It is referred to by Hallam (** State of Europe during the Middle 
Ages," iii. 597) as showing that "Latin versification was taught at Eton as early m 
the beginning of Edward the Fourth's reign. It is true that the specimen he 
(Master W. Paston) rather proudly exhibits, does not difFer much ftY)m what we 
denominate nonsense verses. But a more iiiaterial ol«ervation is, that the Booe 
of country gentlemen living at a considerable distance were already sent to pobUo 
schools for grammatical education." Young Fasten seems to have been an opplSmkf 
not a foundationer ; and was, probably (says Sir John Fenn), about 18 or SO at 
this time. 
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mmtt to you), desyryng to here of yower prospeiite and welfare, 
whyche I pray God long to contynew to hys plesore, and to 
yower herts desyr 5 letyng yow wete (know) that I receyved a 
kter from yow, in the whyche letter was yiii^ (eiff?i^>ence), 
with the whyche I schuld hye^ a peyer of slyppers. 

F«thermor certyfying yow as for the xiij* iiij'' (13*. 4d,) 
whyche ye sende (sent) hy a Jentylmannys (^ent&nan's) man 
eawlyd Thomas Newton, for my horde (board )y was delyvered 
to myn hostes (hogtess, dame) and soo to my Creancer (Fr. 
tnojicierf creditor) Mr. Thomas Stevenson, and he hertely 
leoomended hym to you (sent his compliments to you). 

Also ye sende (sent) me worde in the letter of zij" fyggs' 
(12fi». of figs) and viij" reysons (8 Jhs. of raisins) ; I have them 
Bot delyvered {jLe, I have not received them) but I dowte not I 
Bhal have, for Alwedyr tolde me of them, and he seyde that 
they came aftyr in an other barge. 

And as for the yong Jentylwoman (gentletcoman, lady) I 
wol certyfye you (inform you) how I frysto (first) felle in 
queyntaince' with (fell into acquaintance, came to know) hyr ; 
flir fiader is dede, there be ij systers of them, the elder is just 
weddyd j at the whych weddyng I was with myn hostess (dame) 
and also desyred (vnvited) by the jentylman hym selfe eawlyd 
WyUm Swanne whos dwyllynge is in Eton. So it fortuned 
(happen^ that Inyn hostes reportyd on me odyrwvse than I 
was wordy (i.e. beyond what 1 was worthy of or deserved), so 
that hyr modir comaundyd hyr to make me good chere (to look 
favourably on me), and soo in good fey the ache did; sche is not 
a bydynge (living) ther (where) sche is now -, hyr dwellyng is 

(1) 7 schxdd byCy not I vrUl buy. This idiom, answering to what in Latin is 
called obliqua oratio, was once much more common than it is now. It indicates 
hare, "with which money you told me I was to buy a pair of slippers." The 
fnndamental meaning of shall and should is duty or obligation, not the will of 
the actor, which is marked by the use of vHll. This construction with should 
may be seen in the A S. extract from " Alfred " : " Then said they that the 
harper's wife should die," sceolde acquelan, had to die, died. See note 2, p. 3. 

(2) Xiili fyffgs, twelve librce (pounds) fgs. These and the raisins were sent to 
sopplement the boy's subsistence in Lent. On Palm Sunday especially (which 
is called in some parts of England Fig Sunday), figs used to be eaten largely, in 
ineniory of " our Lord's desiring to eat of the fig-tree on the Monday following 
that Simday." (See »*Kalendar of the English Cliurch.") The syntax maybe 
worth noticing — twelve pound figs, as in Ger. drei paar schuJien, three pair of 
ihoes. 

(3) Queyntaince^ acquaintance, fr. Fr. accointer, wh. fr. low Lat, accognitare^ 
^ fr. cognitus^ p.p. of cognoscere. The Fr. der. accointance is the immediate 
origin of acqtuUntancet which in O.E. is also spelt acoyntance and aqv£ynt(xumse. 



in London. Bat hyr moder and ache com fo a place of hjn 
V mile' (Jii>e miles) from Eton were the weddyng was, for 
beesuseitWM nyetothe jentjlman whychweddyd hjrDontvl 
(daughfter). Atid on Mondaj next comynge, that is to uj, tfia 
f^t Mocdaj of clene Leote, hyr moder and «clie wyl goo' 
to the pardon {the laie of tn'iulffencetf) at Schene {RieAmoitdy 
and soo fui'thB to London, and tber to abide in a place of 
hyre in Bowe Chyrche verde j and if it pleae yow to inquete d 
hyr (make inquiry ahmd her), hyr modjrB name is Mutror 
Alborow ; the name of the doirtyr ia Margarete Alborow, tkl 
B^a of hyr is be all lykelyod ffiy aU likelihood, probabli/) xviij 01 
XII yere at the fertbeste ; an-d as for the mony and plate it h 
redy when soo ever sehe were weddyd, but as tor the lyvdod' 
{liaaUhood, maintenanee) I trow" (bcUeve) not t^ll after hyl 
modyrs desefls (deoease), bat I can not telle you for Terj certayn^ 
but yow may know by innueTying. 

And as for hyr bewte, juge yow that when ye see hyr. yf ic 
be that ye take the laubore itroabie) ; and apeoisly beolde byl 
handya {look at her hatuUj for and if it be as it is tolde n" 
sche 18 djBposjd to ba thyke (i'.b, her hands are not delicale or 
llender). 

And as for my comynge from Eton (leaving Eton) I lal..^^ 
(laek, am deficient in) no Uiynge but wetByfyjog-e {vern/yitiff 
eir«^i;o/iOB) whychel troste to have with a lytyll cc"'" " " ^^" 
(iciih a little peraeverance). 
(Jr. Qo, non 'all;! bnra inlol moni, -ocae dlia 
Aibn™ jMi viiJoM ssamplmn, non die pdmiuil (flnota mipleri, Md 1 

And tbea too Teree {these tiBO verses) afore eeyde be of tan 
own makyng^, ^™ 

No more to yonr at thya tyme, But God have yow in hj 
keprng. 

Wretvn at Eton the even of Seynt Mathy the Apostrll Ut 

of SI. Matthias's day), in haste, with the hande of yowrbioaei 

W£i:j.u Pabton, Jons. 

Eton, "Wednesday^ 

23rd of February, 1467-8. 

(1) JlfOt. not mSsi. Soil 

fixed QnmeAl being Anppuser 

13) Lynchd oi Uftltid, fr 

un.filse analogy. 
(3) TVoiM, ft. A,S. tremiian 

Ithlll.hKlll/l. 
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SIR THOMAS MALORY 

THE DEATH OF BING ARTHUR.* 

(FaOU **liOBTE D'ABTHUB," ITBITTXir ABOUT 1470.) 



Thsefobb 88yd Aithur unto Syr Bedwere^ take thou Excaly- 
Vm* my good sweide and goo with it to yonder water syae, 
•nd whan thou comest there, I charge the (thee) throwe'my 
nrerde into that water, and come ageyn and telle me what 
tium there seest. My lor<L said Bedwere, your commaundement 
dial be docm and lyghtly {easily, qtdckly) wol I brynge you 
WQzde ageyn. So Syr Bedwere departed and by the waye he 
behelde that noble swerde that the pomel and the hafte {handle) 
WIS al of precyouse stones and thenne he sayd to hym self yf 
(f) I throwe this ryche swerde in the water, therof shal never 
eome good but harme and losse. And thenne Syr Bedwere 
lijdde Ezcalybur under a tree. 

And 80, as sone as he myght, he came ageyn unto the king 
nd seyd that he had ben {ieen) at the water and had throwen 
fte Bwoid in to the water. What sawe thou there, sayd the 
Kng? Syr, he said, I sawe no thynge but wawes {waves) and 
wyndes. That is untrewly sayd of the, said the kyng. Ther- 
ioie goo thou lyghtely ageyn and do my commaundemente ; as 
thou art to me leef {loving) and dere spare not. but thrOwe it 
in. Than Syr Bedwere retomed ageyn and toot the swerde in 
lys hande and than (tJien) hym thought {it seemed to him) 
snme and shame to tnrowe awaye that nobyl swerde, and so 
it {after, again) he hydde the swerde and retomed ageyn and 
tolde to the kyng that he had ben at the water and done his 
commaundemente. What sawe thou there j — sayd the kyng. 
Syr, lie sayd, I sawe no thynge but the waters wappe {shakiiig, 
trmbUng) and the wawes wanne' {ebbing), A tray tour untrewe, 

II) Tennyson has re-written, in his own exquisite manner, the above passage, 
Khniing it with snch graces as no other living writer can command. See ** Morte 
(FAithnr," in his Poems, first published in 1842. 

(2) Excalyhcr. This famous sword, wrenched by Arthur out of a wonderful stone 
in which it was embedded, was, according to the legend, the guai-antee of his 
fattones. Now that he is dying, he restores it to the powers that gave it. 

(S) The voaters wappe and the wawes wanne. Thus represented by Tennyson— 

** I heard the ripple washing in the reeds, 
And the wild water lapping on the crag." 
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sayd King Arthur, now liast thou betrayed me twyse. "Who 
wold have wente (weened^ supposed) that uiou that hast been to . 
me so leef and dere, — and thou arte named a noble knjg^ils . 
and wold betraye me for the richesse^ of the swerde. Bat mm 
goo ageyn lyghtly, for thy longe taryinge {tarrying, ddoji^ . 
puttetn me in grete jeopardye' (danger) of my lyf. For I bsft 
taken colde, and but if (unless) thou do now as I byd the. ^ 
ever I may see the I shal slee the (wyth) myn owne hanaa% 
for thou woldest for (for the sake of) my ryche swerde see ha , 
dede. 

Thenn Syr Bedwere departed and wente to the swerde aaS 
lyghtly (easily) took hit up and wente to the water syde wA 
there he bounde the gyrdyl (girdle) about the hyltes, tud 
thenne he threwe the swerde as farre in to the water as lui 
myghte, and there cam an arme and a hande abo^e the wate 
and mette it and caught^ it and so shoke (shook) it thryse and 
braundysshed, and than ifhen) yanysshed awaye the hanae wytii 
the swerde in the water. 

So Syr Bedwere came ageyn to the kyng and tolde hym 
what he sawe. Alas, sayd me kyng, helpe me hens (Kenoe) hst 
I drede me (/ am afraid) I have taryed over longe (too hng)» 
Than (then) Syr Bedwere toke the kynge upon his backe and 
80 wente wyth hym to the water syde ; and whan (when) thej 
were at the water syde, evyn fast by (close by) the banke hoyea 
(floated) a lytyl barge wyth many fayr ladyes in hit, and 
emonge^ (among) hem al was a quene (queen) and al th^ (att 
of tJmn) had blacke hoodes, ana al they wepte and sluyked 
(shrieked) whan they saw Kyng Arthur. 

Now put me in to the barge, sayd the kyng ; and so he dyd 
softelye. And there receyved hym thre queues with grete 
momyng and soo they sette hem doun (thAf sat down) and in 
one of their lappes Kyng Arthur layd hys heed (head) and then 
that quene seyd, a (ah!), dere broder, why have ye taryed so 

(1) Bichesse. See note 3, p. 39. 

(2) Jeopardy e^ written jupartie by Chancer, and jubardy by Sir Thomas Man. 
A word of difficult derivation . Some say fr. fat perdu^ I have lost ; others sayfram 
jeu perdu, a lost game, which is more likely than the other— a jeopardy ia a great 
risk or danger. 

(3) Caught. Nobody seenoui to be able to say whence the verb catch came. It 
is neither A.S. nor Bomance ; it appears as cacche in Bobert of OlooeeotflK^ 
with a p.p. icaht. Milton, Steele, and others introduced catched, which was Anally 
set aside, and the old f(»rm restored. 

(4) Emonge, fr. A.S. onmange or gemongy evidently connected with mengian, to 
mix or mingle. 
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loBge from me P Alas, this wounde on your heed hath caught 
OTenDOche (too much) colde. And soo than (then) they rowed 
from the londe, and Syr Bedwere hehelde al tho {those) ladyes 
foo from hym. Than (then) Syr Bedwere ciyed, a (ah/) my 
m, ArthoT, what ahal become of me now ye goo from me ; 
ud leve me here allone emonge myn enemyes P Comfort thyself, 
1^ the hyng, and doo aa wel as thou mayst, for in me is no 
tote to tmste in. For I wil [go] in to the yale of Ayylon^ 
Um^or) to hele me of my greyous wounde. And yi thou' here 
(Amt) neyer more of me, piaye for my soule. 

But eyer the queues and the ladyes wepte' and shrycked 
Alt it was pyte ( pity) to here. And assone {as soon) as Syr 
Bedwere had loste tne syght of the baarge he wepte and wayllesd, 
ad so took (rushed trio) the foreste, and so he wente al that 
uppjikt and in the momyng he was ware {was aware, saw he/ore 
^) betwixt two holtes hore {hoary woods), of a chapel and an 
cnnytage. 



WILLIAM CAXTON. 

BEGBTM* THE WOLFS EXPERIMENT IN READING. 

(FBOX TBAKBLATIOir OF ** BETKABD THB FOX," PUBLISHED IS 1481.) 



I [ie. the fox) haye forgoten on (one) thyng, the laste time 
te I was shriyen' to you (was shrived, or received absolution 
from you)f which I haye sytn (since) bethoghte me, and it was 
rf grete deceyte that I dyde whiche I now wyll telle yow. 

(1) Avalon^ thought to be the same as Glastonbury, " called an isle as being 
>»de nearly such by the river's embracement " (Keightley's " Fairy Mythologj' "). 

(2) Wepte, fr. A.S. wepan, pret. weop. This strong pret. was in use in Sem. 
^1 but is here superseded by a weak one, wepte. 

(9Q Carton is too often considered as a mere handicraftsman, '* only a printer ; " 
I"* he was really a noteworthy writer of English, and did much in every way to 
"d^uce English literature. His style, though rather ambitious occa^iioiially, is 
^ agreeable, and his sense and spirit admirable. 

(*) lugrym, the name given to the wolf in the prose epic of '* Reynard the Fox." 
Some lay that Isegrym represented the feudal baron, and Keynard the Church. 

(5) Skrixen^ fr. A.S. serif an^ p.p. gescrifen, Sem. Sax. scriven, to shrive or 
ncme confessiMi; hence Shrove Tuesday, the day specially devoted to this 
stiject, as immediately preceding Ash Wednesday ; also shrift, the confession 
itNif. 
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I cam wyth the wulf, walkynge bytwene Hoalihalst nd 
Elverdynaffe ; — There sawe we goo a rede {red) mare, and At 
had a blacke colte or a fool ( foai) of iiij monethes olaoy wUdI 
was good and f atte. Isegrym was almost storyen {starvM, demi^ . 
for {with) hunger^ and prayd me goo to the maie and iry^ 

iknow, ascertain) of her yf she wold selle her fooL I na 
aste to the mare, and axed {asked) that of her. She agfA ^ 
she wold selle it for money. I demanded of her ]io# ; 
(for how mtwh) she wold selle it. She sayde, it is wMtat 
{writtcji) in {on) my hyndre foot, yf ye conne (know ktm 
to) rede and be a clerke ye may com see and rede it. Tho 
{then) wyst {knew) I wel where she wold be {what Ae VM. | 
thinking to do) ana I saide, Nay' for sothe ( forsooth, indeedS I -^ 
can not rede and also I desyre not to bye^ (^^) jour chymt 'p 
Isegrym hath sente me hether ; and wold fain {wovid he gU L 
^o) knowe the prys (price) therof. The mare saide Late (liQ ^ 
hym come thenne nymself , and I shal late hym haye knoir* * 
leche. I sayde, I shal, and hastily wente to Ysegrym, and 
said, Eme* {uncle), wil ye ete your bely ful of this colte PSo (jf 
so) goo faste to the mare, for she taryeth after you (w waHmg 
for you). She hath do wryte (she has made vjrite, hat hoi 
written) the pris of her colte under her f ote ; she wolde that I 
shold haye redde it ; but I can not (know not) one lettre, wMoh 
me sore repenteth, for I wente never to scole. Eme, wylle ja 
bye that colte P Conne ye rede P So (if so) maye ye bye it. 

Oy (aye) nevew, that can I wel; what sholde me lette^ (loM 
should hinder me) P I can (know) wel Frensche, Latyn, Engleaah 
and Duches (German), I haye goon to scole at Oxenlaid 
( Oxford). I haye also with olde and auncyent doctours bea 
(been) in the audyence, and herde plees (pleas, causes), and also 
have gyyen sentence. I am lycensyd (licensed) in bothe lawesf 
what maner wrytyng that ony (any) man can devyse, I can 
rede it perfyghtly as my name. I wyl goo to her, and shal 
anon (presently, immediately) understonde the prys. And bad 

(1) Nay. Nay and yea^ in O.E., differed from no and yes^ the fonner betag 
appropriated to replies to affirmative questions, and the latter to those coDtainiBfca 
negative particle. (See Aldis Wright's note, with extract from Sir T. Moee, la 
support of this view in " The Bible Word- Book," sub voce Yea.) Thus the qoealioi 
would be, ** Can you read? " The answer, *' Nay," &c. If it had been, ** Out 
you read P " the answer should have been, '* No." 

(2) Bye^ fr. A.S. bycgan^ pret. bohte, 0.£. bye, pret. bogt, 

(3) Eme, fr. A.S. edm, an uncle. Cf. Gher. okeim. 

(4) Lette, fr. A.S. lettarif to hinder ; but late, fr. A.S. ketan, to permit, let b^ 
leave, having pret. lit. 
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(A« hade) me to tarye for hym ; and he ranne to thi^ mare and 
•xed {asked) of her, how (wKether) she wolde selle her fole, ur 
keen it 

Sne sayde; the somme of the money standeth wreton {icritU-n) 

•iter {behind) on my fote. He saide, Late^ {Ivt) me rede it. She 

■dde, Doo ; and lyfte (lifted) up her foot whiche was newe 

<hood (fhod) wyth yron, and yj stronge navies, and 8he smote 

hjm wythout myssyng in his heed (tieaJ)^ that he fyl {ftU) 

I doun h&[a8if) he had been deed ) a man shold wel have ryden 

[ [piden) a myle er (<?rc, before) he aroos. 

[ The mare trotted away with her colte, and she leet [left) 
\ Iflegiym lying shrewdly'* (aefi'cre/y) hurte and wunded. lie lave 
I ind bledde as an hound. I wente tho {tlun) to hym, and i<ayde, 
SbYsegrim, dere erne, how is it now wyth vow? Have ye 
eten ynowh^ (enough) of the colte ? Is your bely f ul Y Why 
me ye me no part ? I dyde your erande (errand). Have ye 
ifepte (dept off) your dyner ? 'I pray you telle me what was 
wieton under the mares fote. What was it, prose or ryine, metre 
«r verse, 1 wold f ayn know it. I trowe (believe) it was cantum 
Immca/ composition) for I herde you sjTige me thoglit fro ferre ; 
for ye were so wyse, that no man coude rede it better than ye. 
Alas, ReynartI alas! said the wnlf, I pray yow to leve 
[kttce off) your mockyng. I am so foule arrayed^ (f of illy soiled 



t^h dirt)f and sore hurte, that an herte of stone inyjj^bt have 
pyt^ of me. The mare wyth her longo leggo had an jTon 
fote. I wende (thought) the uayles thereof hjid ben lettres, and 
die hytte me at the fyrst stroke vj grete woundes in my bed, 
that almost it is cloven. Sucbe maner lettres shal I novur more 
desire to rede. 

Dere eme, is that trouthe that ye telle me ? I have hereof 
grete mervaylle'(7n«ri;e/, iconder). I heelde you for one of the 
wyaest clerkes that now lyre. Now I here wel, it is treue tliat 
I long syth (since) have redde and herde, that tho best clerkea'^ 

(1) See note 4, p. 50. 

(2) ShrewdUy. How a shrew meant a troubloaome, perverse man or woman, 
buuUie earliest times, doen not appear. No tiatiiifactor}' origin of tho wuril lia.^ 
Ijeen traced, but shrewed or shrewdy pcstereil with a alirew, and so mailo angry, 
iO-tenipered, sharp, and severe, was a common word. 

(3; Ynowh^ fr. Sem. Sax. inoA, wli. fr. A.S. genog^ genoh. 

(4) Arayed. In Palsgrave's ♦* Esclaircissemeut " we find, " Your goune is foule 
tnayed," The word is rare. 

(5) Tlie hat clerkes, &o. Chaucer alludes to tliis in the " MUler's Tale "— 

" The greatest clerkes ben not the wisest men, 
As whilom to the wolf this spake th<» nnuro." 
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ben not the wysest men. The laye peple otherwhyl [sometium 
wexe [wcuCj groio) wys. The cause that thise clerkes ben aqj 
the wysest is, that they studye so moche in the connyng (Amov 
ledge) and science^ that they therin doole^ (come to aorramf\ 
Thus brought I Isegiym in this grete laste (lose) and hanni 
that he unneth (ecarcely) byhelde' (hohed at, cared for) fait \^ 
Lyef * (dear) nevew, now have I tolde you alle my syiDiii 
that I remembre. 



SIR THOMAS MOEE. 

1. DUKE HUMPHREY AND THE BLIND BEGOAS 

(Fbom *< A Dialogue of Sib Thomas Mobb,^' WBiTTSJf ni 1638.) 



Some priest, to brin^ up (in order to get up) a pilgrimage fa 
his parishe, may devise some false felowe faynmg (feignmif^ 
himselfe to come seke a saint* in hys church, and tiion 
sodeinly say, that he hath gotten hys syght. Tnan shall yi 
have the beues rong for a miracle, and tne fonde' (weak) fqlii 
of the countrey soon made f oles ( fooU\ Than (then) wonm 
commynge thither with theyr candels. And the Penoa 

(1) Doole. Whether this word will bear the rendering given above, as if fna 
the Fr. deuiU or whether it means ** take part in," £r. dole^ the editor wmi^ 
decide, as he can find no other instance of the use of the word. 

(2) Byhelde. Wiclif, in this sense, has **Thou beholdest (regardest) not llH 
person of men.'' 

(8) I^fef, fr. A.S. leof, dear; hence Hef^ &c. 

(4) Seke a saint, i.e. to go to his shrine. This phrase is also used by Chaii06i; 
who, in the Prologue to the ** Canterbury Tales," has — 

" The holy blisful martir forto seeke." 

(5) Fonde, A word very commonly used in early English, but ci nncertata 
OTigin. It does not appear to be A.S., but may be from the old Korse yfano; 
to be foolish; hence the Scottish verb fonne, to play the fool, with a p^ 
fanned, played the fool with or befooled, and therefore weak and foolish, appUeifl 
first to persons and then to things. In the 22nd Article, Purgatory is described u 
a **/om2 thing, vainly invented." In this sense the word is now otNKdete. In thi 
above passage, " fooU " are evidently a degree worse than ** fond *' people. 
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(pargon) byenge of some laihe begger iii or iiii payre of theyr 
olde crutches, with xii pennes spent in men and women of wex' 
(f/xix), thrust tharowe (through) divers places, some with 
arrowes, and somewyth rusty knyyes, wyll meike his offer- 
ynges for one vii yere worth twise hys tythes. 

Thys is, quoth I, very trouth that suche thinges may be, 
and sometime so be in dede. As I remember me that I have 
hard (heard) my father tell of a begger, that in Kyng Henry his 
daies^ the sixt cam with his wife to Saint Albonis (St, AJbarCs)^ 
and there was walking about the towne begging, a five or six 
dayes' before the kinges commynge thither, saienge that he 
was borne blinde, and never sawe in hys lyf e, and was warned 
in hys dreame, that he shoulde come out of Berwyke, where 
he said he had ever dwelled, to seke Saynt Albon, and that he 
had ben at his shryne, and had not bene holpen.^ And there- 
fore he would go seke hym at some other place, for he had 
hard some say sins' (sinee) he came that Sainct Albonys body 
shold' be (%,e, wiis) at Colon, and in dede such a contencion 
(difference of opinion) hath tner ben. But of troth, as 1 am 
surely informed, he lieth here at Saint Albonis, saving some 
zeliques of him which thei there shew shrined (enshrined). But 
to tell you forth (further) ; whan (when) the kyng was comen J 
and the towne full, sodaynlye thys blind man, at Saint Albonis 

(1) Men and women ofwaXy &c. In reference to the waxen figures of persona 
or of separate limbs, affected with disease, which may be seen in Roman Catholic 
dmrches, set np as votive offerings before the shrines of particular saints. 

(2) King Henry his dcues^ i.e. King Henry's days ; the his being iised as a sign 
of the possessive case. So in the Prayer Book, '* For Jesus Christ his sake," &c. 
Suikspere, " Mars his (t.«. Iklars's) gauntlet." This usage gave rise to the idea 
that the ^5 of the possessive case represented his generally, whereas it is a con- 
traction of the A.S. genitive in es, 

(8) A Jive or six dayes. This usage may be also found in Chaucer, '* Wei neygh 
a seven bnsshels.** See other instances under ** u^," in Aldis Wright's '* Bible Word- 
Book.** 

(4) Haipen, the O.E. p.p. of help^ pret. hotp^ wh. fr. A.S. helpan^ pret. healp, p.p. 
hdpen. We find it in the 83rd Psalm, v. 8, ** They have holpen the children of 
Lot" 

(5) SinSt fr. A.S. sith, after. Passing through siththan (after that), seothen^ 
suthen^ swothen^ sithence, and many other vagaries of form, it became as above, stiu, 
and at length the mod. since. More, it will be seen, piso uses sith, 

(6) Shold ; the indirect construction. See note 2, p. 3. 

(7) Oomen, fr. A.S. eumanf to come, pret. co»t, p.p. cumen. Tlie term, en of the 
p.p. was a mark of a strong verb. Bongen and songen^ below, have the same form, 
but are now rung and sung; like comen and many others they have lost the n or 
en. 
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bhrjTM Imd his ^iclit agayne, and a myracle eolemply' rocgen 
{iiMff, announced 6y (Ae rimjing of belli], and TV Ztewn songeD, 
BO that nothyngwaa tiilked of inal thetowne, but this myraije. 
So happened it than (thfit) that duke Humfiy oi Gloucester, a 
great wyse niiia wid yerv wel lemed, havinff great joy to m 
such a myrncle called the pore man uoto hym. And first 
shewing him self joyouae of Ooddes glory eo shewed in the 
getting of his sight, and exorlinge hym to mekeDes, and to 
none (no) aacribing of any part the worship (honour, glory) to 
him B^ nor to be proude of the peoples prayse, which [leho) 
would call hym a good and a godly man thereby (on account oj 
it). At last he loued well upon his eyen {eye»), and asked 
whyther (■whether) he could' never se nothing [ata/Oimg) at al, 
in al his life before. And whan (tcAm), as well hie wyfe w 
himself afEermed fastely {steadfaOti/) no, than he loked advisedl; 
npon bia eien ngiun, and said I believe you very wel, for me 
thinketh (it leeme to me) that ye cannot se well yet. Yea eyr, 
qnoth he, I thanie God and his holy marter, I can se nowe aa 
wall &s any mnn. Te can P quoth the Duke ; what colour is 
my gowne F Then anone (immedlalelt/), the begfrer told him. 
What colour, quoth he, is this mans gowne P He told Um 
also; and so forthe, without any sticking ihest/afion), he told 
him the names of al the colours that comde bee shewed him. 
And whan my lord eawe that, he bad him^ '' wallio, faytoura '' 
(cheat, iiagabond), and made him he set openly in the stockes. 
For though ha could have sene soudenly by myracle the 
dyfferenee betwene divers colours, yet coulde he not by the 
nght, go sodenly tel the names of all these colours, but if 
{imfcM) he had known them before, no more than the names of 
all the men that he should sodenly se. Lo therefore I say, 
quod your frende, who may bo sura of suah thynges, whan 
such pageantes' { pa-formmicee, trkke] be played before all the 
towneP 

(I) Sulimpl!/. Vbe uileipDlstloi ol the p Is nbncmuiL Chaucer and mitn 



<8] fm/Iouri. R li Uw old Ti.fntimr. tf Jdls, diwaule fBUno, or Tagitund. 

14) PiijeanlBs. A vordofimcenafs origin, Pwlmpe Rune Tgoke ii right. is 
amnKdug it wish Ihe A.S. pttcan or pipaifm^io CeatMt, It muat luuJiUyB 
performuico or pl«y; tomftimCB Uib BoetToW « slmlfonii on which it tru puw 
Formed. ehnlctperD hu "ijiagtintt truly played," "'HiliiuiiuliilimliBlfi'ifiamf,'' 
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2. LETTER TO HIS WIFE AFTER THE BURNING 
OF HIS HOUSE AT CHELSEA. 

(WRiTTEir nr 1628.) 



Maistbes Alyce, in my most barty wise {most heartUy) I 
xeoommend me to you (J pay my compliments to you) ; and 
whereas I am enfourmed by my son Heron of the losHe of our 
tames and of our neighbours (our neighbours^ harns) also, with 
all the com that was therein, albeit (aUhottgh) (saving God's 
pleasure,^) it is gret pitie of so much good come lost, yet sith 
(amce) it hath liked him (pleased him) to sende us such a cbaunce' 
{mischance^ misfortune)^ we must (we must he) and are, bounden,' 
not only to be content, but also to be glad of his yisitacion. 
He sento n84dl that we haye loste ; and sith (siiice) he hath by 
such a chaimce taken it away againe, his pleasure be (let his 
pleasure he) fulfilled. Let us neyer gmdge* [grumble) ther at, 
Dut take it in good worth^ (pf^rt)^ and hartely thank him, as 
well for adyersitie as for prosperite. And peradyenture ( per- 
haps) we haye more cause to thank him for our losse, then (than) 
for our winning® (gain) ; for his wisdome better seeth what is 
good for us then (than) we do our selves. Therefore I pray 
you be of good chere/ and take all the howsold with you to 

(1) Saxfing God's pleasure {i.e. exception being made of God's pleasure, with 
sidimiaBioa to Ood's wiU). This phrase is used somewhat in the same way as the 
ft. tauf, as sauf voire honneur. We also find in Shakspere, " Saving your 
levcronce.* 

(3) Chaunce^ fr. Fr. ehancet wfa. fr. Lat cadere^ to fall, to fall out {d being 
interchangeable with n, as letters of proximate organs), and hence, like Lat. for- 
tunoj neatral in signification. We now usually settle the meaning by using the 
word mtschance, a falling out amiss. 

(8) Boimdeny O.E. p.p. of bind now almost obsolete, except in connection with 
radi phrases aa ** bowtden duty,** i.e. the duty to which one is bound. 

(4) Grudge, fr. early Eng. grucche or grutch, to grumble ; of unc'ertain origin. 

(5) Worth. In Latimer's 3rd Sermon before Edward YI., we find, " It becometh 
me to take it in good toortke.*' 

(6) Witming^ fr. A.8. winnan, to labour, and also to obtain by labour; hence the 
ivocd bread-toiimer. Chaucer has : — 

" His resons spake he ful solempnely, 
Souning alway the encrease of his winning.*^ 

(7) Chere, fr. old Fr. chiitre, mod. Fr. chire^ the countenance ;— "to make one 
good dietr^ to look with a good and favourable countenance on one (See " Eton 
Boy's Letter,*^ p. 44), or without special reference, to be cheerful, which is also the 
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church, and there tlinnke God, both for that (roSirf) he Imtli 

S'Ten us, and for that be hath, taken from a», and for that (uihat) 
> hath left us, which if it please hjm he cau encrease when bd 
will. And if it pleaaa hym to leave us yet lesso, at his pleagnre 
he it. I pray you to mahe aome good en(«arche {search), what my 
poore ueigLbouTB have loste, and hid them take no thoucht' 
'(ojme/j/i roncem) therefore (on account of it] : for and {{/) I 
ahold not leave myself a apone, there shal no pore neighbour of 
mine here no loeee by any chaunce (ww/ortiaie) happened in 
my house. I pray you be with my children and your house- 
hold merry' (^appy) in God, And devise eoraewhat with your 
frendes, what wave wer best to take, for proviaion to bo made 
for porne for our household, and for aede thya yere comming, if 
ye tbinke it good that we kepe the ground atil in our hanaes. 
And whether ye think it good that we so ahall do or not, yet t 
think it were not best Bodenlye thus to leave (jt™) it ad, op, 
and to put away our foLk of (/rom) our farme till we havff 
Bomawhat advised ua thereon. Howbeit if we have more (i\e, 
more people) nowe then {Ihan) ye shall node, and which {suA 
(u) can get them other maiatera, ye may then discharge ua (^ 
rid) of them. But I would not that any man were sodenly 
aent away he wote {knows) nere {never or not) wether {vAUiar), 
A t my commiuft hither I perceived none other {had no ofher 
idea) but that I abold tary still with the Kinges Grace. But 
now 1 shal (I think) becaiiae of this chance, get leave this next 
weke to come home and se you; and then shall we further 
devyse together uppou all thingen, what order {arrangemeiit)^ 
ehafiie best to take (make). And thua as hartely fare you well 
with all our children as ye can wiahe. At Woodestok { Wood' 
itoek) the thirde daye of Septembre by the hand of 
Tour louing buabande, 

TsovAa MoEK. Knight. 

la bt ctitaia]. 
[1} T>iinight. b. A.B. itaain. In think. In eld wrilen. thcghte meuu uideV. 

Bvcon ApuAs of ui sldermftii of Lobdtm vho '^ dyed will! thavifht^ 

(a) tfnry, fr. k.i.myrig.iittyKSn n UvgnriM nnrd all Ihroiwh anr litGnUncs. 
In Ibe fomi ?im™. m^y, wo find it ojcd lor cheerful, gay. pleasant, mud TH7 In- 
quenll J whBTO wa ihonld now naa. hnppj i 11 mml of dnmpi™iivfly modem bum 
duMlon. The wold OMTTi hu now « tejuioled mMnlng. In ■' Piets PlnniilunMi." 
we luwe— sps^cing of Uia wate™ of t, Irook— "It (fiey) iweyed 10 wtiryt' 
(They Boondca so plemaiiUj), In Uie IJlh Psulio {Pr.-Bk. versloo) we tai 
"QvA ii gone op wiili a nerry noije,'' mfnoingH JDJtHu Hinid or ihout, u It b 
In Ihe Aalheriaed Tenlen, 
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8. LETTER TO HIS DAUGHTER, MARGARET ROPER, 
SHORTLY BEFORE HIS EXECUTION. 

(WBITTEir, " WITH A COLE," IK 1636.) 



Mynb owne good daughter, our Lorde be thanked, I am in 
good helthe of bodye, and in good quiet of minde; and of 
worldly thynges I no more desyre than I have. I beseche 
hjm make you all merry^ (happy) in the hope of heaven. And 
Bach thjnges as I somewhat^ longed to talke with you all, 
OQnceniing the worlde to come, our Lorde put them into your 
mynde, as I truste he dothe and better to (too), by hys holy 
spirite : who blesse you and preserve you all. , 

Written wyth a cole by your tender, loving father, who in 
hys pore ( poor) prayers forgetteth none of you all, nor your 
babes, nor your nurses, nor your good husbandes, nor your 
good husbandes shrewde^ (sharp, clever) wyves, nor your fathers 
siirewde wyfe neither, nor our other frendes. And thus fare ye 
baitely well — ^for lacke of paper*. 

Thomas Mohb. ElNiGnx. 

(1) Merry, See note 2, p. 66. 

(3) Soimfuhat^ tr. A.S. ; has now— in the 16th century — superseded the sumdei 
d CSumcer and Gower, which appears no more. See note 6, p. 17. 

(S) Shrtwde, This word— used here with that graceful and bewitching 
pteuantry which characterised the writer, and which not even the sword's sharp 
edge, as he handled it on the scaffold, could daunt — is seen changing somewhat 
Hm OTiginal meaning- which, as used by Chaucer, was ** wicked "—into the 
modem sense. 

(4) The editor cannot but gratify himself (and he hopes, not himself only) by 
inserting the touching narrative, given by Maigaret Roper's husband, of her sad, 
lad parting with her father. It is taken from William Roper's " Life of Sir 
Thomas More.*' 

** When Sir Tliomas More came firom Westminster to the Tower ward (or vhatf ) 
■gain (<.e. afUr his condemnaiion)^ his daughter, my wife, desirous to see her 
fitber, whom she thought she should never see in this world after, and also to 
hare his final blessing, gave attendance about the Tower wharf, where she knew 
he should pass by, before he could enter into the Tower. There tarrying his 
oondng, as soon as she saw him, after his blessing upon her knees reverently 
received, she, hasting towards him, without consideration or care of herself, press- 
ing in amongst the midst of the throng and company of the guard, that with hal- 
berds and bills went round about him, hastily ran to him, and there openly in sight 
of them an, embraced him, and took him about the neck and kissed him, not able 
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WILLIAM TYNDALE. 

LEAD us NOT INTO TEMPTATION. 
(7bom nis "ExposiTioir of the Sebhoit oir the Momrr,** whiwm 

ABOUT 1530.) 



That is, let us not elippe out of thy lease^ {leash or holdmg^ 
thong y control) but hold us fast ; geye us not up nor cease to 
goveme us, nor take thy spirite from us. For as an hounde cm 
not but folow his game wnen he seeth it before him, if he be 
lowse (loose^ fr^^)) so can we not but fall into sinne when 
occasion is geven us, -if thou withdraw thine hand from m. 
Lead us not into temptation. Let no temptation fall upon jm^ 
greater then (than) thine help in us : but be thou stronger in 
us then {than) the temptation thou sendest or letteet oome 
uppon us. Lead us not into temptation. Father, though we be 
negligent, yea and unthankfuU and disobedient to thy true 
prophetes, yet let not the devil lowse {loose) upon us, to deceaT» 
us with his false prophetes, and to harden us in the way, ia 
which we gladly walke, as thou diddest Pharao with the lalae 
miracles of his sorcerers. A litle threde holdeth a strong man 
where he gladly is. A litle pullji^g draweth a man whether 
{whither) he gladly goeth. A litle wynde dryveth a great shyp 
with the streame. A light persuasion is inough to make an 
angry man [belieye] that it is lawful to advenge {avenge) him 
selie, and so forth by all the corrupt nature of man. A litle 
miracle is able to confirm e and harden a man in that opinioa 
and faith which his blind reason beleveth all ready. Even so^ 



to say any word, but * Oh, my father ! Oh, my father ! * He liking well her 
natural and dear daughterly affection towards him, gave her his fatherly Ueaaii^ 
and many godly words of comfort besides. From whom after she was departed, 
she, not satisfied- with the former sight of her dear father, having respect neither 
to herself, nor to the press of people and multitude that were there about him, sud- 
denly turned back again, ran to him as before, took him about the neck, and diven 
times together kissed him most lovingly (whereat he spoke not a word, but cany- 
ing still his gravity, tears fell also from his eye) and at last, with a full and heavy 
heart, she was fain to depart from him ; the beholding whereof was to many of 
them that were present thereat so lamentable, that it made them for very wn(m 
thereof, to weep and mourn.** 

(1) Lease^ ft. Fr. lasse, a thing to hold an animal in by. Chaucer has *< they all 
run in a lees, but in divers maners.** 
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&ther, if thoa geve us over for our unkyndnesse' {unnatural 
hehavtour) sejing {seeing ihat) the bljnd nature of man deliteth 
in eyill, and is ready to beleve lyes, a litle thyn&; is inough to 
make them that loye thee allreaay not to walk in thy truth, 
and theiefoie nerer able to understand thy sonnes doctrine. 



SIR THOMAS ELYOT. 

SHOOnNa WITH THE LONG BOW.' 
(Faoif "The Ooyebnob: A Treatise ok the Education of a Geittle- 

MA]f," WBITTBn ABOUT A«D. 1545.) 



Iv Byne opynion, none (%,e, no hind of hodHy exercise) maie be 
eommrod with shootyng in {^oith) the longe bowe and that for 
MDOiT ntilitees that come thereof, wherein it incomparably 
eioelieth all other exercyse. For in drawying of a bow, easy 
and congruent {adapted) to his strengthe, he that shooteth dothe 
Boderately exercyse his armes, and the other parte of his body : 
and yf his bowe bee bygger, he must add to more strengthe, 
«]iei»in is no lasse yaliaunte exercise than in any other whereof 
Galen writeth. 

Some menne wolde saie, that in mediocritee {moderafiony 
(Aience of violence) whyche I have soo much praysed in 
chootyng, why should not boulying {h&ioling or hmolH) cloyshe^ 
primes {ninepins) and koytyng {quoits) be as much commended ? 
Verily as for the laste two be to be {are to be) utterly abjected 
{Usatrded) of all noble menne ; in lyke wise, f cote balle, wherein 
IB nothyn^ but beastely fury, and extreme violence, wherof 
piocedeth nurte, and consequently TAncoui* {hatred) and malice 

(1) Unkindne$$e^ ironatnraliiess. See note 1, p. 27. 

(2) AboDt the same time, Roger Ascham was writing, on the same snbject, his 
bonk entitled, ** Toxophilus," vainly endeavouring to revive the declining art of 
*• Bhotying in the longe bowe.** 

(8) Cloythe. This is probably the same as klo»h or clossynge, a sort of nine- 
pins which were thrown at with a bowl, whereas •' pynnes " were knocked down 
with a "tmncheon " or stick. See •♦ Notes and Queries," 2nd Series, iii. 477. 

(4) Rancor, fr. Lat. rancor or old Fr. rancoeur, meaning 1, a rank smell, 2, an 
oM gmdge ; hence deepnseated spite, Webster says (questionably), " This is the 
strongest term for enmity which the English language supplies." Malignity is 
probably a stronger term than rancor. 
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do remayne with them that be wounded ; wheif ore it is to be 
put in perpetuall silence. 

Also in shotyng is a double utilitee, wherein it excelleth all 
other exercyses and games incomparably. The one is that it i% 
and alwaie hath ben^ the most excellent artillery^ for w arm , 
whereby this realme of England hath bene not onely beafe 
defended frome outwarde hostilitee, but alsoo in other regiont 
a few Englyshe archers have been sene to preyayle ag^iinit 
people innumerable. Also won (t.e. they have won) impreig* 
nable' citees, strong holdes, and kepte theim (fl^em) in tM 
myddes^ of the strength of theyr enemies. This is the festal^ 
[accomplishment) wherby Engiysshe menne have ben mort 
dradde (dreaded) and had in estimacion with outward (/orvm) 
princis, as well ennemyes as alies (aUies), And the commoditaa 
thereof hath ben approved as far as ECierusalem, as it diiA 
appear in the lyves of Rycharde the fyrst and Edward tlia 
fyrste^ kynges of Englande, who made severall ioumeis (/o wnej irt 
to recover that holye citee of Hierusalem into the posseasiaii of 
christen (christian) men and achieved them honorablyOi tiM 
rather by the power of this feate of shootynge. 

The premisses (foregoing arguments) consydered^ O idirt 
cause of reproche shall the decaye of archers be to us nowt 
Hvyngl Ye (yea) what irrecuperable (irrecoverable) damaffS 
eyther to us or thevm (them) in whose tyme nede of semUaUa 
(tike) defence shal happen (he felt) ; which decaie, though we al 1 
redy perceive, feare and lament, and for the restoryng theieoC ^ 
c&s&Q (cease) not to make ordynaunces, good lawes and statutes: 
yet who effectually putteth his hand to continuall execution of 
the same lawes and provisions; or beholdyng them dayely 
broken, winketh not at the offendours P 



(1) ArtUUry^ missile weapons, fr. low Lat. artUiaria; hence Fr. artSUrU, 
both fr. Lat. ar$t artU. The word signifies or'ginally a workshop, then tods or 
implements made or used in it, then implements of war, and specially bows wad 
arrows, as above, and as in 1 Sam. xx. 40, ** And Jonathan gave his orfjltoy 
{i.e. the bow and arrows which he had just been using) to the lad." 

(2) ImpreigncMe, impregnable, a perpetuated misspelling fr. Fr. in^preiuMtt 
nntakable. 

(3) Myddes. This word, like agenes and amongest subsequently received a 
strengthening t. 

(4) Feate, fr. old Fr. faiet,wh. fr. Lat. f(Ktum, done, a thing done, deed. In. 
various forms this element finds place in English words, as in /etitly, neatly, 
cleverly (used by Chaucer), and also pa^«, countei/^nY. 
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NICHOLAS UDALL.^ 

THE LEARNED LADIES OF ENGLAND. 

(ItaX TEE PBEFACB to THE FBINCESB (ATTEBWABDS QuEEIT) MABY'8 
TBiSBLAXiaS OF ERASMUB'B FaBAPHBABE UPOK St. JOUN'B OOflPEL, 
WSZTTEV ABOUT 1547.) 



Noir in this gracions and blisseful tyme of knowelage, in 

widch it hath pleased Almiffhtee God to revele and shew 

abode (ahroiid) the light of his most holy Ghospel, what a 

aomnbre is there of noble weomen (especially here in this 

mkn of England), yea, and how many in the yeres of tender 

nmnitee, not onely as well seen in^ {as well acquainted with) 

nd as fomiliarly traded in' {^rounded in) the Latin and Greke 

toognesi as in tiieir own mother language : but also bothe in 

in Jiyndes of prophane literature, and liberal artes exactly 

alodied and exercised; and in the holy scriptures and Theolo^e 

10 lYpe that thei are hable (able) aptely, cunningly, and with 

mndi grace; either to endicte^ {indite, compose) or translate into 

the Ymgare tongue for the ]^ublic instruction and edifiying of 

the imlemed multitude. Neither is it now any strauuge th^nig 

to hear ientleweomen {gentlewomen) in stede of moste yain 

communication {idle talk) aboute the moon shyniug^ on the 

water, to use grave and substauncial talke in Greke or Latine 

with their housbandes of godly matiers {matters). 

It is now no newes {new thing) in England to see young 

(1) Udall was head maater of Eton in 1534, and greatly promoted the prospects 
cC the sduxd by his energy and mental ability. The above passage throws some 
Kg^ upon that from Ascham's ** Toxophilus.*' 

(3) Wdl seen in. Harrison also uses this now lost idiom : ** Excellentlie seene 
iathe Greek and Latin toongs" (" Historie of Britain," p. 20). 

(3) Traded, trodden, grounded. The word irouie^ derived from tread, had 
originally a more general meaning than it has now. Udajl in another place speaks 
of **the right trade {i.e. path or way) of religion." Any beaten path of life was a 
tnde. It was, however, early restricted to tbe " trade of merchandise." Nash 
■ays of Sir John Cheke, that ** he was supematurally traded in all tongues." 

(4) Endiete, apparently^r. Fr. endicter, but used in a different sense, for this 
means to impeach or accuse. Palsgrave distinguishes the word from write, thus, 
''Write thou and I will endyte" {tu escripras et Je compoieray). See " Esclair- 
diaement," p. 534. 

(5) The moon shyning. Compare this with our phrase *' all moonshine.*^ It seems 
to be a hit at some passage in one of the romantic stories then in vogue. 
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damysels in nobles bouses and in tbe Conrtes of Princes, in 
stede of cardes and otber instrumentes of idle trifleyng to hkye 
continually in tbeir bandes eitbir Psalmes, Omelies (Aoi/itZMf)| 
and other deyout meditacions or els Paules epistles, or some 
book of holy scripture matters^ and as familiarly botbe to leade 
or reason tnerof in Greke, Latine, Frencbe, or Italian, as in 
Englisbe. 

It is now a common tbyng to see young virgins so nouzled^ 
{brought up) and trained in tbe studie of lettres, that thei 
willyngly set all otber vain pastymes at naught for learnyngaa 
sf^e. It is now no newes at all to see queues and lames at 
moste high estate and progenie {de8cent)y in stede of courtely 
daliaance, to embrace vertuous exercises of readyng and writyngi 
and with moste earnest studie both erely and late to applye 
tbemselves to tbe acquiryng of knowelage as well in all other 
liberal artes and disciplines, as also moste specially of God and 
bis moste holy woorde. 



BISHOP LATIMER. 

1. THE DEVIL THE MOST DILIGENT PREACHER.* 

(Fbom "Sermons" Pbeacheo "in the Shbouds" nr 15i9.) 



I WOLD al men wold loke to tbeir duty as God bath called 
them, and tben we sbould bave a flourisbing Cbristian com- 
monweale (commonwealth). And now I wold aske a straunge 
question. Wbo is tbe most diligentest' Bysbop and prelate 

(1) Nouxled^ nestled, cherished. The confusion between ne$tU^ nowsU^ and 
mtrdej it is diflScult to clear up. More speaks of those who are **nowselHi in tihe 
false heresies ; ** Shakspere of mothers who *' noutie up their babes ; " and Spenser 
of *' nursling up a love of learned philosophy.** 

(2) This extract is taken from one of the Sermons called Latimer's ** Ploo^ Seiw 
mons,*' from the frequent use he makes in them of the metaphor of a plough, nie 
*' Shrouds " was a shed at St Paul's Cross, used in bad weather to shroud or protect 
the preacher. This sermon was preached on the 18th of January. 

(3) Most diligentesf. Not ungranmiatical according to the usage of the time. 
Shakspere, not long after, says, ** This was the most nnkindex/ cut of all " (*< Jolint 
Caesar '* ), and in the New Test, we have, " The most Btnitest sect of our religion ** 
(Acts xxvi. 6). 
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in al England, that passeth al the rest in doing his ofBce ? I 

can telly for I know him who it is j ^ I know him wel. But 

now I thinke I se you listening and harkenin^, that I shuld 

name hym. There is one that passeth all the other^ and is the 

most diligent prelate and preacher in al En^^rlaud. And wil 

ye know who it is ? I wyl tel you. It is the devil. lie is 

the most diligent preecher of al other ; he is never out of his 

dioces; he is never from his cure. Ye shal never find hym 

imoccupyed ; he is ever in his parish ; he keepeth residence at 

al tymes ; ye shal never find hym out of the way ', call for hym 

when you wyl^ he is ever at home j the diligentest preacher in 

il the realme, he is ever at his plough.' No lording (lordlings) 

nor loyteryng (lasy feUows) can hynder hym; he is ever 

sppliying' (^ying) his husynes; ye shall never find him idle, 

I warrant you. And his office is to hynder religion, to mayn- 

tayne supersticiony to set up idolatry, to teach al kinde of 

popery. Me is ready as can be wyshed, for to set forth {to drive) 

US plough, to devyse as many waves as he can to deface and 

obscure God's glory. When the iDevyl is resydent and hath 

bis plough going, there away with bookes and up with candelles; 

tway with^ybles and up with beades; away with the light of 

the gospel and up with the lyght of candelles, yea at noone 

days. "^Tiere the Devil is resident, that he may prevayl, up 

with all supersticion and idolatry, sensing* (censvig)y painting 

of images, candels, palms, ashes, holy water, and the service of 

men's inventing, as though men could invent a better way to 

bonour God with, then (than) God hymself hath appoynted. 

But here some manne wyll saye to me, What, sir, are ye so 
pvy of the Devil's counsell, that ye know all this to be true ? 
Truly I know him to [too) well, and have obeyed him a little 
to (too) much in condescending to som folies. 

(1) I know him who it is^ for, I know who he is. Compare " I know thee who 
thoQart"(MarkL24). 

(2) Plough. See note 2, p. 62. 

(3) Appliying^ fr. Fr. applier, wh. fr. Lat. applicare, to bend to, or involve one's 
*lf in rtody or business. Here the construction requires us to consider it as used 
tor ply, literally, to bend to or over, equivalent in meaning to attend tOy stretch 
oWb self towardg. 

U) SmtUtg^ i.e, censing, or burning incense. 
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2. LATIMEE CHARGED WITH "SEDmON." 

(Fbom a *' Sermon Fbsached bstobe Edwasd YI., at WESTMDriZxa,** 

IN 1549.) 



Thus they burdened (charged) me ever wjth Sedicion. And 
wot (know) ye what P I chaunced in my last sennon to 
speake a mery (pleasant) worde of the Newe Shilling (to 
refresh my auditory), howe I was lyke to (ti^ was Uhd^ I 




fellowe (a companion). For it is the comiforte of the wretchad 
to have companye. When I was in trouble, it was objected and 
sayed unto me that I was syngular, that no man thought as I 
thought, that I loyed a syngularitye in all that I dyd and that I 
tooke a way contrarye to the kynge and the whole parliamfinte, 
and that 1 was travayled (troubled or annoyed) wytn them that 
had better wyttes then (than) I, that I was contrary to them 
al. Marye' {marry, by Mary) Syr, thys was a sore (Atfosy) 
thunder Dolte. I thought it an yrksome** (grievoiui) thynge to 
be a lone and to have n<3 fellowe. I thoughte it was possyUe 
it myghte not be true that they told me. In the yii. oil John 
the priestes sent out certayne of the Jewes to birng Christ 
unto them yyolentlye. Wnen they came into the Temple and 
harde hym preeche, they were so moved wyth his preachyng 
that they returned home again, and sayed to them that sente 
them, There was neyer man spake lyke thys man. Then 
answered the Pharysees, What, ye braynsycke* (crazy) foolefl^ 

(1) Qrotty fr. Dutch groote, great, because when the groats were first made in 
brass, they were large and heavy pieces. 

(2) Jiaryet verily, truly. A word much used in early times. Every Uxid 
of absurd, as well as profane, use was also made of the circumstancea of oar 
Saviour's passion, as gounds, God's wounds, gart^ God's heart, &c. 

(3) Trksome, mod. irksome, probably a corruption of AS. iMorefum, occasioDiag 
pain, hurtful, wh. fr. A.S. treore, work, labour, fatigue, pain, ache. In the laat 
sense, it is still used in Lancasliire (" maw heed toarks "), and the connectioii 
between the two senses is not, perhaps, confined to that county. 

(4) Braymyeket ill in the brain. The word tick once generally meant ill, as it 
still does in the United States. 
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ye hoddy peckes^ (simpl^ons), ye doddye poulles^ (block-heads\ 
le hudaes.' Do ye beleve hym ? Are ye Beduced abo P 
hid ye see any great man or any fsrreat officer take hys part ? 
Doo ye se any boddy followe hym, but begjrarlye fisliers, and 
BQclie as haye nothynge to take to P Do ye se auy holy man P 
any perfect man P any^ learned man take hys part P T^ys lave 
(layy ignorant) people is accursed ; it is they that knowe not the 
kwe that take iiys part and none ells. 

So thoughte I, tnere be more of myne opinion, then (than) 
1\ I thongnte I was not alone. I have nowe gotten one felowe 
mare, a companyon of sedytyon ; and wot ye who is my felowe ? 
Esaye {Isaiah) the prophete. I spake but of a lytle preaty* 
(piiUy) shyllyng; but he speaketh to Ilierusalem alter an 
other Borte, and was so bold [as] to meddle with theyre coine. 
Thou proude, thou coyetouse, thou hautye' QiawfJity) cytye of 
Hiemsalem, thy sylyer is turned into whatP into testyons^ 
(feders) ; into dross. The sediciouse wretch, what had he to 
00 W3^ the mynteP Why should not he have lefte that 
mfttter to some master of policy (some statesimm) to reprove P 
Thy flilyer is dross, it is not fine, it is counterfaite. Thy sylyer 
k turned ; thou haddest good sylyer. What pertayned that to 
Esay {what had Isaiah to do tcith that^ P Mary (ynarry /) he 
€Bpyed a piece of divinity m that pohcy, he threatened them"^ 
God's yen^eaance for it. He went to the rote {root) of the 
matter, which was coyetousnes. 

(1) Hoddf peekeSy or, as used by Skelton, huddypekes. These words occur, as 
\Mi^fptkt^ in Udall's " Grammer Gurton's Needle," " Art thou here agayne, thou 
hoidypAel^ It id not easy to explain its origin ; some connect it with a provincial 
ilduame, hodtnandodj for a snail. 

(8) Doddye poulUi or dodipoUs, fr. doddy^ meaning (according to the derivation 
adopted) sleepy, or dead, and therefore stupid, and polly the head. 

(3) Buddes. This word is evidently connected with hoddy. 

(4) FrecUyt probably fr. A.S. preete, adorned, decked, and connected with Ger. 
prSekiig, which, however, means splendid, magnificent. 

(6) Bautyt^ fr. Fr. haut, high, old Fr. hault^ wli. fr. Lat. alius. There is no 
reason at all for the gh which has been foisted into tlie mod. word haughty. 

(6) Tesfyoru or testonet. This was, in Edward the Sixth's time, a shilling, but 
in Elizabeth's a sixpence. 

(7) Threatened them, &c. Compare the present idiom. Them is, to them, the 
datcsM. 



P 
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8. TENTERDEN STEEPLE THE CAUSE OF GOOD- 
WIN SANDS. 

(FBOM a **S£BM0N PBSACHED before EDWABD VI., AT WXSTliUrBTSIt'' 

nr 1550.) 



Hebe was preaching against coyetousnes al the last yeaie In 
Lent, and tne next somer (summer) Mowed rebellion. "Earn 
{therefore), preaching against covetousnes was the cause of tua 
rebellion. A goodly argument I 

Here nowe I remember an argument oE Maister Moomt 
{Sir Thomas Mere's) which he bringith in a boke that he mads 
against Bilney (t.c. the martyr Bilney), and here by the way I 
wyll tel you a merry toy (an amusing story), Maister Mom 
was once sent in commission into Kent, to help to trioat (U^ 
try to find out) (if it might be) what was the cause of Good-, 
win Sandes and the shelfe (bar) that stopped up Sandwidi 
haven. Thyther commeth Maister Moore, and calleth tlie 
country afore (before) him, — such as wer thought to be men of 
experience and men that could of lykelyhode best certyfy hym 
of that matter concerning the stopping of Sandwich naven. 
Among others came in before hym an olde man with a white 
head, and one that was thought to be lytle lesse then an 
hundereth (humlred) yeares old. When maister Moore saw 
thys aged man, he thought it expedient to heare hym say hys 
mynd in thys matter, for being so olde a man it was lykely 
that he knew moste of any man in that presence^ and company. 
So Maister Moore called this old aged man unto hym and saja^ 
Father, sayd he, tel me if ye can, what is the cause of thys 
great arising (rtstng) of the sandes and shelves here about thys 
haven, the which stop it up [so] that no shippes can ariTe* 
here P Ye are the eldest man that I can espy in al thys 
company, so that if any man can tell any cause of it, ye, of 
lyklyhode (most likely) can say most in (about) it, or atte least 



(I) /» that presence; probably used as Lat. in pra$entia, at the present 
Compare Shakspere in Queen Katherine's picture of Wolsey's character {** 
Vni.," act iv. 8C. 2), '• V tb? presence {t.e. at the present time, to suit his 
diate purpose) he would say untruths." 

(2 1 drive, fr. Fr. arriver, wh. fr. low Lat. adripare, to come to the ripa or !Mnlc 
Used by early writers, as here, in its strict and literal sense.- Thus Bobert of 
Gloucester;—" Aboute Southampton he a ryvede (landed) ich understonde." 
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wyse (leastwiws, at least) more then (than) any other man here 
assembled, xea, forsooth, good Maister, quod (quoth) this old 
man, for I am wel nighe an hundreth yeares old, and no man 
here in this company ris|] anything nere unto mine age. 

Well then, quod Maister Moore, howe saye you in thya 

matter? What thincke ye to be the cause of these shelves 

ind flattes (JkUs) that stopp up Sandwiche hayen P Forsoth, 

lyr, quoth he, 1 am an old man; I thincke that Tenterton 

iteeple is the cause of Goodwyn Sandes. For I am an old 

man, syr, quoth he, and I may {can) remember the building of 

Tentttton steeple, and I may remember when there was no 

ifteeple at al there. And before that Tenterton steeple was in 

Indlding^ (a-buUdinff) there was no maner of speaking of 

(mtkinff to speak of in the way of) any flats or sands that 

itopped the haven, and therefore I thinke that Tenterton steple 

it tne cause of the destroying and decaying of Sanwych haven. 

And even so, to my purpose, is preaching of Gods word the 

Wtteof rebellyon, as Tenterton steple was cause that Sandwich 

ktren is decayed. 
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L PART OF THE SERMON ON THE MOUNT. 

(FMnt HIS TBA^•BLATION OF " St. Matthew's Gospel," written about 

1550.) 



Theebfoob I say unto yow, be not thoughtful^ (anxious about) 

U) /« huHding. In or o«, with tlie gerund, is a very early form, wliich, later, 
vai, sometimes, changed into a, o-htinting, a-walking, &c. Even this is now 
Aidete, but the gerundive form ought still to bo maintained. " Before Tonterden 
Keei^e was a-frtttit/in^, or building," is more correct than "was built," or, "was 
tengboilt." 

(2) Sir John Cheke, first the tutor, and afterwards the Secretary of State of 
Kirard VT., was a professed refonner both of the orthography and the vocabulary 
Q( the £ngli:sh language. The above extract exemplifies both functions. It will 
keoteervedthat lie wiites /i/ifc and taak for like and take, intending, however, 
owely to represent the lon;^ sound of the single vowel i y doubling it to ihe 
•y*, u is now done in writing Dutch. As to the vocabulary, he wiahed to 
'fiicouuienance foreign derivatives and develop the native resouices. 

(3) Thoughtful, See note 1, p. 56. 



for yowr litSj what ye eat ot drink, not for yowr bodi what 
je put on. 

Ja not yowT life of moor valew' tien (than) fond, end y 
bodi then clatliing. Loolr upon tbu biras of th' aier. I 
snw not, thei reep not, thei (father not into theer giaraers, and 
yowr bevenli father fedeth them. Be not yow muci bettet 
then (ihaii) thei? Which of yow bi any thought-taking 
f«*r#-(aAiViff) can put an half-yard met« (^measiat) to hu 
nt^ht. And whi be ye thouehlf nl for clothing P LMira haif> 
the lilies of the fidd encrease' (^row^; thei labour not, the! ap ' 
not, and yet J sai unto yow, that bolomon in al his glmd «., 
not clothed lijk on (one) of theea. And if Qod doth cbotii th4 
gTfts of the UTOunii, that this dai is, and to-morow ia cost iota 
flie fumeis' (fumace), how much moor, ye amal-faithed' mtau 
wil he cloth you. Be not thoughtful theerfor, eaieng, yrbait 
Bchal we eat, or what echal we drinlt, or what schal we bt 
clothed withal, Tor the hethen looketh for thees tbingeOi, 
But aeok first for the kingdoom of God, and hie rightuouana^^ 
and Ftl tbees thinH^s schal be provided for yow besides. Be not 
thoughtful theerfoor toe to motow; for kt to morowlaak (tatcey 
thoufiht for itself, Even dai hath inough* udoo' with hee (ft)} 
own troble. 

Cl) Valne, tnemat, fumit. Mid mme ottieu in Ihe obovo Httraift,abo . 

OliskficnqlinolfoUy maintain bit prinoiplei in thoDmltcr of purity ot \tagaeib 

(»1 T'AmitFWJaii'v. tmiVirirtrf. Tbena arn Bpeclmons of one of ClltttV 
chBiiict«iBtJmt— the foraialifin of rompound wards ont of tlia amCivB elomimtL ij 
oUlBf partfl of tJie tnuulUloa he glvT« q4 groun^^roughi for founded, irhldl fatf 
DM lUnlTpd, and grauidaoik fur tnundallDn, wblcli liu ; 6\aa [a)^iiiWiPV M^ 
(aJuaiiMri* for rteurreoli™ nnrl rpgenemiion, hrtimp- diil'l of hell, sUiMVlMf 
otrrying Bwaj the people, (oIlooUi, a plate where loUlB taken, ■■ reoelpl of cb ' ~ 
taAfrtiAmtm, pragelytei. 

(a) fUgMuonsuu. This fipenin^ la. perhaps, pseoUar to Cheke, DAd nu 
hesD Ihe oii^ of Ihe Uunder nhich we >tlU mainnuQ : Cor, in Urn Blbla of lUl^ 
«e flnd rifhlronBuu. wherein WlalLt wrote nVUwiimH. and Langlaiide, » Fla^ 
Houghman, ihomme. IHBtr, i.S, rtW«(«. righi maoner or guise, and i« , -- -— 

(1) /bciw*. tf, A-S. ffMOjj or (jtnDA ; heooe hiSem. Sat atnge. taoJi, pL 
Ihen lnougA. and lailly mou^A, witli ila now nlHolele pi. niiw. 

Hfa, " I hiie had aii with muny ntatei." 
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2. A LETTER FROM SIR JOHN CHEKE TO DR. 
PARKER, DEAN OF LINCOLN, THEN RESIDENT 
AT CAMBRIDGR 

(WBITTKr IH 1552.) 






ON THE MISCONDUCT OF SOME YOUNG CAMBRIDGE 

STUDENTS. 

Jam fiori (sorry) to see the lightnes of young heedes. who 
Incanse thei haye attained to sum lerning, be bold t abuse 
theer wittes, and passe the boundes of honesteie' {good manners), 
Jf leming* tech not sobemes to yong men, obediens in subject^ 
konestee in al degrees (in every rimk), what schold we do with 
(^what do tee want tcith) lerning, seeing we have knowledge' 
inough of owT self, without studi and school, to do ungracioiuli 

aaoe ruddy). But as yow schal^ not be the last, mat schal 
such unuiankf ulnes of unexperienced scholars, so haye ye 
]iot been the first, and theerfoor do wiseli in bering soberli 
nch hedlong raschnes as overthroweth the user (practiser or 
hm tcho practises it), J am glad again to see him called hoom, 
if he be trull cailled, and do not dissemble with necessitee 
Vover-com the tijm.* But yow schal easli perceiv that, by his 
demenor and compani, according wheenmto yow schal do wel 
to order him. 

(1) Bones tee^ fr. Lat honestat^ or perhapo fr. old Fr. honnesteti. HonestM 
Soeially meant honour or internal goodnetts, but in old Eng. honentee rather means 
esernal goodness or becoming deportment In the passage " Let all things be done 
tett«y,' Wiclif has "* oneitli^*' and is followed in tliis by the other translators of 
Uitime. In the 17th century, however, it was used especially as an ethical word; 
•Pope, '♦An honest (i.e. a good) man 's the noblest work of God." The history 
<( the Fr. word is curious. IlorinStete, at present, means external civility, and this 
mge calls down the rebuke, scarcely merited, of Dr. Trench— as " marking a 
^oAeacj to accept the shows and pleasant courtesies of social life in the room 
tJ deeper moral qualities." (•' On the Study of Words," p. 64.) 

(2) Ltrningy knowledge. TTie distinction made between these words is worthy 
''f nrte: Uaming, that which is gained by mental effort, and, therefore, disciplines 
>Dd civilises; knouledge^ tliat which is gained by living and being among men, 
<*i>gfat up without effort, and, not necessarily, influencing or restraining the 
coodoct. 

(3) Schaly see note 2, p 3. 

(4) This passage seems to mean — I am glad to see that he (one of the offenders) 
ucometo his senses again, if he is, indeed, sincere, and is not concealing his real 
^lisg, under stress of circumstances, so as to get over the time, or difficulty. 
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But yow must let al toward wittes understond. that wheii 
thei go beiond leming to diffame (defame^ injure the character 
of) leaminge, that thei must not be favored for theer own 
learning, but ponisched (pumsTied) iustli for other mens* 
leming (instructiorij profit). Wheerfoor J am glad to see not 
oonli the successe of this [discipline], but also trust it wil' be 
an example for other (others) neerafter how thei presume to 
(too) much on themselves^ and venture furder then (Jwiker 
than) theer learning and wittes can honestli lead them. 

Tn' ancor of my suit resteth much in yow, wheerof J trust 
at London to commun with yow. Thus^ with mi wifes and 
min harti commendacions (complijnents) to yow and yowr wif^ 
J bid yow fare wel in the Lord. From Cheekstook the 6A c? 
Februori, 1562. 7. Ed. VL 

YowTB assured, 

Joannes Cheek. 
To the right worschipful Mr. D. Parkar, 

Dean of Lincoln, at Cambridge. 



ROGER ASCHAMJ 

1. ADVANTAGES OF OUT-DOOR EXERCISE. 

(Fbom " Toxophelus," published nr 1644.) 



Philologus (a student), — You studie to sore (too hard), 
Toxophilus. 

ToxoPHiLUS (a lover of drchery). — I wil not hurt myseUe 
over muche, I warraunt you. 

Phi. — Take hede you do not, for we physicions saye, that 
it is nether good for the eyes in so cleare a sunne^ nor yet 

(1) *' Ascham was one of the first foiindere of a true English style in prase 
composition. He was amongst the first [under the influence of his tator, Oueke^ 
no doubt] to reject the use of foreign words and idioms, which in the reign of 
Henry YIII. began to be so prevalent, th it the authors of that day, by * nsinge 
straunge wordes, as Latine, French, and Italian, did make all thinges darke and 
hard/ Ascham set a successful example of a simple and pure taste in writing." 
— Retrospective Review, iv. 77. 
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holsome (v^olesome) for the bodie, so soone after meate* (eating ^ 
food) to looke upon a mans boke' (one^s book). 

Tox. — ^In eatinffe and studyinge I will never folowe any 
jhysike^' for if J dyd^ I am sure I shoulde have small pleasure 
in the one and lease courage in the other. 13ut what news 
{new thing or noveUy) drave (drove) you hyther, I praye you P 

'Phi. — Small news, trulie, but tnat as I came on walkynge* 
{o-waGnng), I fortuned (happened) to come (to faU in) with 
thre or four that wente to shote at the prycckes (fmtts or 
targets) ', and when I sawe not you amonges (ajnongst) them, 
but at the last espyed you lokynge on your booke here so 
sadlye' (tertoudy), I thought to come and holde you with 
some communication (Jiave some talk with t/ou) lest youre boke 
fihoold runne awaye with you. For methought, by your 
wayeringe pace and earnest lokinge, your boke lea you, not 
you it 

Tox. — Indede, as it chaunced, my mynde went faster then 
(than) my feete, for I happened here to reade in Phedro 
Flatonis, a place that entretes (treats) wonderfullye of the 
nature of soules ; which place, whether it were for (on account 
of) the passynff (surpassmg) eloquence of Plai;o and the Greke 
tongae, or for the hyghe and goodlie description of the matter, 
kept my mynde so occupied, that it had no leisure to loke to 

(1) Matte, fp. A.S. meU, food in general. The restriction of the word to flesh is 
modem. " It is remarkable," says Aldis Wright (sub voce;, " that in the meat- 
offering (of Leviticus) there was nothing but flour and oil." 

(2) A mans hoki, one's book. Man was used in tliis indefinite sense in A.S., as 
nan mgth, one says ; and in Sem. Sax. we have men, and sometimes me only, for 
ow (see note 7, p. 2). 

(3) Phytike, fr. Gr. <^v(ri?, nature, as used now in Physics, for Natural Philosophy. 
Fran the earliest time, the word had in England the same double sense. A 
"physician" was either a student of nature, or an expert in medicine. Physike 
■hove seems to mean — dietetic rules. Toxophilus will neither eat nor study by 
fixed roles. 

(4) On valkynge. See note 1, p. 67. 

(5) Sadlye. Sad is fr. A.S. geset, p.p. of settan, to set down, and hence means 
'''HfiDany, settled or fixed. In Sem. Sax. geset became iset. In old Eng. it became 
iid;8o Wiclif uses it, " it was founded on a sad stoon (rock),^^ and also " sadnesse 
(fw steadfastness) of your bileve." The next sense was, sedate, serious, grave, as 
•bore. Elyot also speaks of " a sad (t.e. grave, sober) matron attending on »* a 
cWM. Shakspere ("Romeo and Juliet ") has— 

" Ben. Tell me in sadness who is she you love." 
In mod. Eng. it is, perhaps, rather subjective, referring to the inward feeling, than 
objective, or betokening the oatvrard aspect. 
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mj feete. For I was reding liowe some sotdes^ beinge w^ 
fethered, ilewe alwayes about heaven and heayenlie matters: 
other some (others) liayinge their fethers mowted* (mouUee^ 
away^ and droupinge (drooping), sanke downs into earthlis 
thinges. 

Phi. — I remembre the place verie wel, and it is wonderfnllitt 
sayd of (bt/) Plato ; and now I se it was no marvelly thougk 
(if) your fete fayled you, seyng your mind flewe so fast. 

Tox. — I am gladde now that you letted (hindered, inter^ 
rupted) me, for my head akes with loking on it, and bycaoM 
you tell me so, I am yerie sorie that I was not with thofle 
good f eloes you spake upon {spoke of), for it is a yerie faire day 
for a man {one) to shote in. 

Phi. — And methinke {mefhinks), you were a great dele 
better occupyed, and in better companie, for it is a yery faiie 
daye for a man to go to his books in. 

i'ox. — Al dayes and wethers wil serve for that purpose^ and 
surelye this occasion (opparttmity) was ill lost. 

Phi. — Yea, but clere wether maketh clere mindes, and it is 
best, as I suppose, to spend the best time upon the best thinges, 
and methought you shote {shot) yerie wel, and at that mioke 
at which everye good scholer shoulde most busilie' (carefitlfyf 
attentive^) shote at. And 1 suppose it to be a great dele, more 
pleasure also to see a soule ilye in Plato, then a shafts (arrow 
nye at the prickes. I graunt you, shoting is not the worst 
tiling in the world, yet if we shote, and time shote, ws are not 
like to be great winners at the lengthe (end). And you knowe . 
also, we scholers have more earnest and weightie matters in 
hande, nor we be not borne (and we are not horn) to (for) 
pastime and pley, as you know well ynough who sayth (%,€, 
Cicero, in the Offices.) 

Tox. — Yet the same man, in the same place, Philologe,' by 
your leye, doth admitte holsome (JwaUhjid), honest (comely), 

(1) Mowted^ or moulted, fr. low Lat. mutare^ to shut up birds that are changing 
their feathers, hence motcted means, so shut up, and a. so, having passed throngh 
the process. It was after Ascham's time, apparently, that the I blundered iti 
way into the word. In Shakspere, in the only place where it occurs, it is mouU. 
From the Fr. derivative of mulare, muer, we get, mue and mtu>^ w.th the same 
meaning. Perhaps some confusion between mutare and multare^ as the origin of 
the word, gave rise to the blunder in the spelling. 

(2) Basilie, fr. A.S. bptig^ bysU fr. bytgu^ occupation. The early use of this 
word involved tiie idea of carefulness or anxiety in the occupation. So where, 
in 1 Cor. vii , we have " I would have you without eart/ulnets," Wiclif has Miynefc 

(3) Philologe seems merely the vocative case used in addressing Fhilologiu. 
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and manerlie (weU-matmered) pastimes, to be as necessarie to 
be mingled with sad (serious) matters of the minde, as eating 
and sleeping is for the health of the body, and yet we be borne 
(are horn) for neyther of bothe (these). And Aristotle himselfe 
ayth that although it were (would be) a fonde (iceak) and 
AiMiftli .things to be to (too) emest in pastime and play^ yet 
do<h he affirme, by the authority of the ould poet Epicharmus, 
^t a man may use play for emest matter sake^ ( for the -oery 
take of eamesi business). And in another place, [he affirms] 
that, as rest is for (a restorative for) labour, and medicines for 
bdth, so is pastime,^ at tymes, for sad (serious) and weightie 
rtudie. 



2. LADY JANE GREY AS A STUDENT OF GREEK. 

(Fbom ** Thx Scholbmasteb,** wbitten pbobably about 1565.) 



And one example, whether loye or feare^ doth worke more in 
a child, for vertue and learning, I will gladlie report ; which 
may be hard (heard) with some pleasure, and folowed with 
more profit. 

Before I went into Germanie,* I came to Brodegate' (Brad- 
gate) in Lecetershire (Leicestershire) to take my leave of that 
iwible Ladie Jane Grey, to whom I was exceding moch be- 
koldinge (under much obligation), Hir parentes, the Duke and 
the Duches, with all the houshould, Gentlemen and Gentle- 
women, were huntinge in the Parke. I founde her, in her 
Chamber, readinge Phaedon® Platonis in Greeke, and that with 

(1) &w$t matter is in the poss. case, governed by Mke. 

(2) Pattime, fr. Fr. passetems. The word was probably rather new in Ascham's 
*™e. He and Elyot use it frequently. 

(3) Lote or /fare. Ascham had been discussing the discipline of children by 
^'•'Rging, to which he was entirely opposed. 

{*) Qtrmanie. Ascham was an attache of the embassy, which, in 1550, was sent 
to Charles V. In the summer of this year he went down to Bradgate. 

(5) Brodegate, near Leicester, was the seat of her father, the Duke of Suffolk, 
•nd she was bom there in 1537, so that she was barely fourteen when this visit of 
Aacham's took place. Ascham, in a letter afterwards written, says she was fifteen 
« the time of his visit. 

(fi) Phttdon. Ascham, in the letter just referred to, says, " she understands 
Qreek to admiration. Her skill in writing and speaking Greek is almost past 
bdief.» 
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as mocli delite/ as som jentleman wold read a merie tale il 
Bocase {Boccaccio), After salutation, and dewtie done (com* 
pliments paid), with some other taulke, I asked hir, whie aht 
wold leese^ (lose) soch pastime in the Parke P Sniiling, aht 
answered me ; I wisae^ (truly), all their sporte in the Pane k 
but a shadoe to that pleasure that I find in Plato. Alas ! good 
folke, they never felt, what trewe pleasure ment. And howt 
came you, Madame, quoth I, to this deepe knowledge of pleasoN^ 
and what did chienie allure you unto it; seinge, not manf 
women, but verie fewe men, have atteined thereunto P I wm* 
tell you, quoth she, and tell you a troth {trtfth, fact) whiek 1 
perchance* ye will mervell at. One of the greatest benefltn ] 
that ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so sharpe and sevon 
Parentes, and so j en tie a scholemaster. For wnen I am il 
presence either of father or mother, whether I speake, kept 
silence, sit, stand, or go, eate, drinke, be merie, or sad (^roo^ 
be sowyng {sewing), plaiying, dauncing, or doing anie thinff 
els; I must do it, as it were, in soch weight, mesure^ vSL 
number, even so perfitelie, as God made the world ; or elee I 



(1) Detite^ fr. Lat. delectari^ and not fr. any Fr. derivative. In its earlieft fdfll« 
ddyt, we find it in Bobert of Gloucester, and with various derivatives, as ddMmm 
and others, it was much employed by English writers. It was about AsduonAl 
time that the spelling changed into delighte. It is difficult to say why it first became 
delyt or delUe, and more difficult to explain why it afterwards changed iott 
ddight. 

(2) ZeeM, fr. A.S. leasan or lesan. The words leete and Ioh seem to have baoi 
interchangeable from the earliest time. Bobert of Gloucester speaks of '* to Itm a 
name," and Robert de Brunne, very little later, writes, " thou lotes thi Aignt^n 
Wiclif has " He that fyndeth his lyf schal kese it," Cranmer (in 1539), ** He tlHk 
fyndeth his lyfe sh 11 lose it." Ascham was one of the last to use leese. It is not 
found in Shakspere at all. 

(3) Ivisse, fr. A.S. geteis, certain, undoubted. In the 2nd stage of len g HA, 
in the 13lh century, it became iuHsse, exactly the spellmg of Ascham. It was oftoa 
employed by authors, and after a time became ignorantly used as if it were a veorii^ 
/ trt«, I know. It may be so taken above, though the correct rendering gives tbt 
better sense. In the '' Song of Genesis and Exodus," a work of the 13th centvy, 
we have — 

** Tho gan hem dagen wel ttruM, 

Then began it to dawn well for them cusuredlpt 

Quan God hem ledde into blisse." 
When Ood led them into bliss. 

(4) Perchance, a sort of fortuitous word made up of Fr. elements ( jmn*, by, and 
chance^ accident), but not forming a Fr. word. It does not seem to be traceable 
above the mid. Eng. stage. 
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am 80 sharplie taunted, so cruellie threatened, yea presentlie* 

some trmes with pinches, nippeSi and bobbes,^ and other waies 

which "1 will not name, for the honor I beare tlieni, so without 

measure misordered^ (ill-treated), that I thinke my selfe in hell, 

tQl tyme cum that I must go to Mr. Elmer/ who teach eth me 

80 jentlie, so pleasantlie, with soch faire allurements to leaminp:, 

that I tmnke all the tyme nothing, whiles (irhUv) I am with 

him. And when I am called from him, I fiill on weeping^ 

(arweepi¥ig\ because what soever I do els, but (except) learning, 

18 fnl of g^ef, trouble, feare, and whole misliking {utt4^r dUyiut^ 

nnto me. And thus my booke hath bene so moch my pleasure, 

and bringeth dayly to me more pleasure and more, that in 

leepect of it {in comparison icith it) all other pleasures, in very 

deeiie, be but trifles and troubles unto me. I remember this 

talke gladly, both bicause it is so worthy of memorie, and 

hicause also, it was the last talke that eyer I had, and the last 

tyme that eyer I sawe that noble and worthie ladie. 

' (I) PmmUie. By the etymology, this word shonld mean at the present moment, 
innudiately. This, however, is the exceptional sense, whereas it general!}' means 
ifter a while — **m do it preaently^^' or anon. In Matt. Txvi. 53, **He shall 
framOy give me more than twelve legions of angels," it seems to have the first 
maaing, and so in Shakspere (" Julius Ca»ar ") — 

•* Where is Metellus Ciraber ? Let him go 
And presently {i.e. immediately) prefer his suit to Csesar." 

(2) Bobbes. To bob seems to mean to give a sort of twitch at a person, with- 
dztinng the hand directly after contact. The operation of " bobbing for eels " 
explains the word. 

(8) Muordered^ ordered or directed amiss. Disorder subsequently took tlie 
ptaee of this word, as dislike did of mislike, which was much in use at this time. 

(4) Elmer or Elmar^ but more correctly Aylmer. The author of the " Marprelate " 
tracts nickniamed him Mar-elme — an execrable joke surely. He was a friend of 
Spenser's, and is introduced as one of the interlocutors in the " Sliepheril's Calen- 
dsr" in the eclogue for July, under the soubriquet of Morrell, i.e. ell-moor. He 
■"ttwered John Knox's famous tract on the " Monstrous Regiment (government) of 
Women," and was made Bishop of London by Elizabeth. 

(5) On weeping. One of the latest examples of on before the gerund, afterwards 
Mftened into a, as John xxi. 3, " I go a-fishing." and in Shakspere ('* Richard III." ) 
**Tboa nowo-djring say'st thou flatterest me." AMis \\ right (see his valuiible 
Mteimder letter A in the " Bible Word-Book ") considers the a an equivalent and 
wntemporary with on — and shows the two forms subsisting side by side, as 
■board and on board, aloft and on loft (Chaucer), asleep and on sleep (Acts 
^38). See also note I, p. 67. 
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SIR THOMAS WILSON. 

1. ON STYLE. 
(Fbom " The Abt of Bhetobique,"i wbitteh about 1550.) 



Many are wise, but fewe have the gifte to set foorthe UbiA 
wisdome. Many can tell their minde in English^ but few cai 
use mete' (JUting) termes, and apt order. 

Now, an eloquent man being smally^ (in a small degm 
slightly) learned, can do moche more good in perswading, b] 
shift {change) of wordes, and mete (apt) placing of mi^ 
than a great learned clerke, shfdl be able, with great store oi 
learning, wantying wordes to set forth his meanyng. WherfoR 
I moche marveile^ that so many soke thonly (merely Ui$] 
knowledge* of thmges, without any minde (desirej care)^ tfl 
commende or set forth their intendement (purpose, mtetiM)^ 

(1) ** This book,** says Warton, <* may be justly considered as the first book m 
system of criticism in our language/' To this may be added, that Wilson hid i«9 
moch at heart the improvement of English, wh:ch, as Ascham remarks, was Ami 
written ** in a maner so meanlye, both for its matter and handelying, that no vm 
can do worse." A writer of that day speaks of 

•* Wilson, whose discretion did redresse 
Our English barbarism." 

He, doubtless, did more than any other critic of the times to induce attentioP tv 
style, or the apt " setting forth " of the *• intendement " of the vmter — a point d fl* 
highest importance if Composition, whether prose or verse, is to be {daced* li tt 
ought to be, among the Fine Arts. The rich fruit of the mental developmsntiov 
advancing hand in hand with ** mete " expression, was soon after seen in tfao vflB* 
derf ul productions of the Elizabethan age. 

(2) Mete or me^. Most likely of the same origin as mete, to measure, fr. kA 
matan, p.p. meten, uid so meaning measured, moderate, fitting. It mi^ ato> t< 
derived fr. A.S. mitany p.p. genut. In Sem. Sax. stage, imete was moderate. ^ 
A.V. we have, " Fruits meet for repentance " (i.e. measured by or in aooocdtf^* 
with repentance). 

(3) SmcUly or tmaUiey now obsolete, but long maintained as an antittiMit * 
greatly. 

(4) Thonly knowledge = the knowledge only or alone. Only means oub^ 
(O.E. onelych), i.e. as if one and nothing beyond, ** this one and no ottar- 
(Bichardson's Diet.) The expression then means the knowledge, and nothing d0 
Ot things, as distinguished from the setting forth of what the things suggest ("1110 

'^ndement "), and thus contrasts the gaining and the communicating c^ knowMf 
mphatic position is now obsolete. 
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wying {seeing) none can knowe either what thei are, or wlint 
thei naye^ without the gift of uttraunce (utterance). Yea, bring 
them to speake their mind, and enter into talke with soche as 
lie said to be learned^ and you shall finde in them soche lacke 
of uttraunce, that if you judge them by their tong, and expressing 
of their minde, you must nedes^ (needs) saie, thei have no 
leamyng. Wherein me thinkes thei do liKe some rich snudges^ 
{mtgers) that hayyng greate wealth, go with their hose (dock- 
ings) out at heeles^ their showes (shoes) out at toes, and their 
eoatee out at both elbowes. For who can tell, if soche men 
ne worth a grote (groat) when their apparell is so homelie, and 
il their behayiour so base P I can call them by none other 
Bime but sloyens, that maie haye good geare''' (clothes), and 
neither can nor yet will, ones (onccy ever) weare it clenly. What 
is a good thing to a man, if he neither knowe the use of it, nor 
yet, though he knowe it, is hable (able) at all to use it P If we 
thinke it comelinesse and honestie (decency) to set forthe the 
body with handsome^ apparell, and thinke them worthie to 
litve money^ that bothe can ana will use it accordingly, I can 
not otherwise see^ but that this parte deserreth praise, whiche 
itaodeth whoUie (entirely comists) in setting forthe matter by 
i^ woordes and sentences together, and beautifieth the tongue 
^riQi great chaimge of colours, and varietie of figures. 



2. SIMPLICITY OF STYLE RECOMMENDED. 

(Fbom the samf. wobk.) 

Skono (among) all other lessons, this should first be learned, 
ti>at "we never affecte any straunge ynkehorne* {peda?itic) 
toes, but so speake as is commonly received j neither seking 

(1) Nedes, Some have explained this— Bichardson does — as need is ; there is, 
^wer, little doubt that it is an old gen. case, of need, used adverbially. 

P) Qtare, fr. A.8. geartca^ wh. fr. gearwian^ to prepare ; lience gear signified 
livpinuion generally, corresponding almost exactly with Lat. apparatus, and 
tlioefore meaning dress, accoutrements, machinery in working order ; hence the 
tiodeni phrase ** out of gear" 

(3) Bandsome. This word was used in very early times, in its modem 
*Gcq)tation, and also in that of handy. Tyndall translates Erasmus s Enchiridion 
(!^iant Mtliti*, by ** the hansom weapon of a Christen knight." 

(4) Ynhthome termeSj called in another passage of Wilson's, ynkepot termes. 
iicham also speaks of changing ** straunge and inkhome tearmes into proper and 
conunonUe used wordea.** This epithet implies a censure on those who use fine 
^'oids in toriting, which they would not use in speaking. 
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to be over fine, not jet livbg over carelesse, vsyng our 
epeoche aa most men doo, and orderyn^ our wittea as the f ewcHta 
{IMfea) have doan (done). Some sake so farre for outlandishe 
i/areiffn) EnglUbe, tbftt thei fuieette altogether tbmr mothers 



^•st 



And 1 dare sweAre this, if some of their mothera 



t {icoidd not be] hable (able) 
what thei auie, and jet these fine Englishe cleckea (learned mtti) 
wil saia thei speake in their mothera ton^, if a man ahoola 
charge them for (iKCime them of) counterieitjng {debasmg) the 
k;u)rea ISngl ahe. Some farre ioumied {well-lrao^led) gentlo- 
men, at their retourne home, like as thei love to gu in forr^' 
{foreign) apparell, so thei will pouder their talke with oversea 
(/orewn) Ian guFtge. He that commeth lately out of Fraunce, will 
talk Pcenche-Englieh, and never blush at the matter. An 
other chops in {airikei in) with Englishe Italianated (Italinnimi) 
and appheth the Italian phrase to our Englisbe speaking, the 
whiche is, as if an Oratoiir that propoeeth to utter his mjinde 
in plun Latin, would neodea epeake Foetrie, and farre fetched 
colouiw' of straunge antiquitie. The Lawier will store hia 
stomache with the pratyn^cQ of Pedlera. The Auditoui {ae- 
eountant), iq making hie accoumpt and rekening, cometh in with 
use Kvli* [sis eoh or Midi oi wih) and ester deuere {quair« 
deHien) for vi* iiii''. The fine couitie [courtwr) will talke 
nothjug but Chaucer. The misticiil wieomen and poetiosll 
clerkea (derguTnen f) will apeake nothyng but quainte proverbes, 
and blind allegories, delitjng moche in their own darkeneaae, 

(1) Kffnga ^piiitif. Tlila pliradp, reodprnl famoiu in our owq Aaj by tint 
tilting ut Dun AVnrd una Mr. WulilngtiHi Uoon m [he " (Jueui'i BngtUi,' 

(Sj Fti-tbi or /wTBn, fr. Fr. /oroin, «h. (i. low lal. /orannx tnon-rMiaenlS 
wli, &. IM. /orli, ouBidfl ihe door, nbroail. The romiption in Uio speUtag— Ida 
InlerpotMiun nf Ibe ti~«eenu to h&n takes fitce nahet Itlee, along vilh UKrMf* 
tetiotraii./riffit (nt/ain. *o. 

[SJ Oalatin, Va omit coIhu-j Krnndi irtnnge, but i> jiuliS^ by Ihe esrij DM 
of UiD word. forajHwifMCuoptHMed torea/ifpi or. u hera, melAidiar u Dp(i«eil 
M plain ilHUrtvUnn, (Sdd ulw) p. 7T.) Chouccr, in tbe " Squire'i Tale,'' (for vhkh 
HS " Btudtei In EngUtb Poe'ry," pp. 313, 2S1), baa :— 
" Mln EngUm eke !■ iin9Uffl.!Fnu 

If BiD>tii ben n Rhellioc IBhaorklaii) excellent 

Tb«l iDUile lito colonn longing /or Ihat art (Mil htrte Iht mrlaphari ^ An art). 

If 1m obald hire tUicrivco ooy pajt" 

(*) Soi otioW. now KU. Iho French shUlbig al Ibal time, " lennB of wUkh," >n^ 
OolgrBFe, "miUie one or nan," b. Lat. lolMu.vhkb niUi ilMOniH. Ills ?r. 
druw-i auppl; Iba t lud the i ol our funana £. i. d. 
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especiallie when none can tell what the! doe sale. The un- 
learned or fooliflhe phantasticall {fantastical pu/s) that smellea 
but of leamyng (soche felowes as have seen learned men in 
Uieir dales) will so Latin {Latinize or belatin) their toungues that 
the simple can not but wonder at their talke and thinke surely 
thei speake by some reyelaeion. I know them that thinke 
Rhetorique {Rhetoric) to stand whollie upon {to consist entirely 
of) darke woordes, and he that can catche an yoke home terme 
by the taile, hjm thei coumpt to be a fine Englishman and a 
good Rhetorician.^ 

3. THE WISDOM OF POETRY. 

(Fbom the same wobk.) 

The saiying of Poetes and all their fables are not to be for- 
gotten^ for by them we male talke at large, and win men by 
perswasion, if we declare before hand^ that these tales were not 
ndnid {feigned) of soch wisemen without cause, neither yet 
continued untill this tyme, and kept in memorie without 
good consideracion . and thereupon declare the true meaning of 
aU soche writing. For undoubtedly, there is no one tale emong 
all the Poetes but under the same is comprehended some thyng 
that parteineth* {appertainethj conduces) either to the amende- 
ment of maners, to the knowlege of truth, to the settyng foorthe 
of natures woorke, or els to the understandyng of some notable 
thyng doen {done). For what other is the painfull^ {laborious) 
trayaile of Ulisses, discribed so largely by Ilomere, but a lively 
picture of mannes misery in this life. And as Plutarche saith, 
and likewise Basilius Magnus {Basil the Great) ) in the Iliades 

(1) Dr. Andrew Borde, a writer of the day (and who is tho' ght by some to be 
file original ** Merry Andrew ") begins a book, published in 1547, tLuti : '* Egregious 
doctours and maysters of the eximions and archane science of Physick, of your 
ubanite, exasperate not your selve," &c. Such masquerading of woixls as this 
was enough to " exasperate " our '• egregious doctor " Wilson— and not him alone. 

(2) Parteinith or perteinith, fr. Fr. appartenir, wh. fr. Lat. adpertinere, to hold 
to thronghout, or keep close to. Both pet tein and appertdn were simultaneously 
in nse in the 14th century. Wiclif generally uses the former, and Chaucer the 
latter. 

(3) Pcrin/un, a hybrid word of Fr. and A.8. origin. The Fr. peine means properly 
troaUie, labour, or pains, as in the phrase, ** to takepaim" and hence a '^painfull 
travaile'* is one full of labour or difficulty, and a *^ painful writer " is one who takes 
pains in writing. Latimer speaks (A. "painful {i.e. painstaking) magistrates." See 
Trench, "English, Past and Present," p. 169, and also his "Select Glossary," 
irtiere (sub voce) he remarks, "Many things would not be so painful in the present 
scDse of the word, if they had been more painful in the earlier.** 
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are described Btrenfrth^ and valiauntnesse^ (power) of bodie: ia 
Odissea is set forthe a liyely pateme of the minde. Tha 
Poetes are wisemen, and wissned in harte (heart) the redni^ 
of thynges, the whiche when for fpare thei durst not opflolf 
rebuke, thei did in colours (poetical metaphors) painte themcv 
(shoio them forth) and told menne by shaaowes what tM 
shuld dooe in good soothe (t)^h)j or els bicause the widdi , 
were unworthy to hear the truthe, thei spake so that noM , 
might understande, but those unto whom thei please to utttt \ 
their meanynp^, and knewe them to be men of nonest conTflV- 
sacion^ {honourable character). 






4 A "MEKIE TALE." 

(Fbom the same wobk.) 

An Italian having a sute (suit) here in England, to thaidiAr 
bishoppe (the Archbishop) of York that then was, and 
commyng to Yorke toune at that tyme when one of tliQ 
Prebendaries there brake his breade/ as thei terme it, aal 



1 




(1) VdliantMttey fr. Fr. vaillant, with the addition of the A.S. neste. In ^rtKf 
early English, valiantise, directly fr. Fr. vaiUatitise, was ia use ; two centnriflt 
later, vcdiantneste ; and now both are gone, and the simpler word valour has their 
place. Elyot (see p. 59) speaks of ** valiaunte exercise." 

(2) Redress. See note 1, p. 26. 

(3) Conversacion^ fr. Lat. conversari, to dwell or associate with ; first used in 
the 14th century in the sense of behaviour or deportment Wiclif translates OaL 
i. 13, *♦ Ye han herd min eonversadoun {i.e. manner of life) in jewrie" (A.V. ♦* in ttia 
Jews' religion'*). Bacon, later, speaks of *' a love and desire to sequester a man^li 
aelfe {orul's self) for a higher conversation {i.e. course of life).*' 

(4) Brake his hrectd. An affected phrase of the time, equivalent to that now 
used of *' takmg one's mutton " with a friend. 

(5) Solemne, fr. Lat. sollenniSt that which takes place every year, reinilar, and 
therefore ceremonious and stately, which is the meaning s^ove. Hence l» 
Molemnise, to treat ceremoniously and gravely. 

(6) Diner. To compare the present usa^e with the past of three hundred yeaa 
ago, read the following :— ** When foure houres bee past after breakefaat, a manmaj 
safely take his dinner, and the most convenient time for dinner is about eleven oft 
'the clocke before noone."— Cogan*s ** Haven of Health," published in 1584. 

(7) Aleoen^ a misprint probably for eUxen^ which was spelt in the 14th omtocy 
mtdlevene, endltftey or eUtvent. It is fr. A.S. endleqf, endlyfa (M.G. oMfO vaa 
is supposed by most of the authorities (not all) to be for, (mdtft, t$ one after 
counting through the tan ten ; so twelve, for two left. 
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It 80 fortuned (happened) that as they were sette (seated at table) 
the Italian knockte at the gate, unto whom the porter per- 
ceiving his errand, answered, tnat my lorde Bishop was at diner. 
The Italian departed and retourned betwixte twelve and one ; 
the porter answered, they were yet at diner. He came againe 
at twoo of the docke (o'clock), the porter tolde him, thei 
had not half dined. He came at tnree a clocke (o'clock), 
unto whom the porter in a heate (rage) answered never a worde, 
but churlishely did shutte the gates upon him. "Whereupon 
others told the Italian, that there was (would be) no speaking 
with my Lorde almost all that daie, for the solemne diner 
sake (dinner's sake). The gentilman Italian, wonderyng moche 
at soche a long sitting, and greatlie greved because he could 
not then speak with the Bishoppes jjrace, departed straight 
towardes London, and leavyng the dispatche of his matters 
with a dere friend of his, toke his ioumey towards Italie. 
Three yeres after, it happened that an Enghsheman came to 
Rome, with whom this Italian by chaunce falling acquainted, 
asked him if he knew the Bishop (the Archbishop) of Yorke. 
The Englisheman saied, he knewe him righte well. I pray you 
tell me (quoth the Italian) hath that Bishoppe yet dmedP 
The Englishe manne, moche marvellyng at his question, could 
not tell what to saie. The Italian up and tolde nim (told him 
at once) all, as I have saied before, whereat they bothe laughed 
hartelie. 

QUEEN MARY I. 

MORAL MAXIMS. 

(FBOM AT7T0GBAPH MS. IN THE BODLEIAN LiBRABY.) 



Geate (get) you such riches as, when the shippe is broken^ 
(wrecked), may swyme away wythe the master. For dyverse 
chances take away the goods of fortune, but the goods of the 
soule whych been only the (tvhich are the only) trewe goods 
nother (neither) fyr nor water can take away. 

If you take labour and payne (trouble) to do a vertuous 
thyng, the labour goeth away and the vertue remayneth. 

xf throughe pleasure you do any vicious thyng, the pleasure 
goeth away and the vice remayneth. 

(1) The ihtppe is broken. The A.S. word for shipwreck is scipgebrok, like Ger. 
id^sbruek. Wiulif has, <* Thries I was at thipbrecke " (L Cor. xi. 25), where the 
A.Y., is ** Thrice I suffered $fUpwreck." 

G 
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V. riPTH STAGE. 
FuoM ABOPT A.D, 1550 TO rHB Pebsbnt Tna.) 

SIR PHILIP SIDNEY.' 
1. A SCENE IN ARCADIA. 



TiiiiitE wece hills which n^amiahed their proud heights 
stately trees ; humble valleys, whose base estate (lowl}/ 
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^%0 seemed comforted' with the refreshing of silver rivers j 
flifiadows, enamelled with all sorts of eye-pleasing flowers 3 
^cJrets, which being lined with most pleasant shade were 
witoessed so to (were attested to be such) hy the cheerful dis- 
position of many well-tuned birds -, each pasture stored with 
«heep, feeding with sober security, while the pretty lambe, 
^th bleating oratory, craved the dam's comfort ; here a shep- 
iierd's boy, piping as though he never should be old ; there a 
youns shepheidess knitting, and withal singing, and it seemed 
that ber voice comforted (strengthetied) her hands to work, and 
her bands kept time to her voice^s music. 



2. THE STAG HUNT. 

(FBOM the SAMS WOBK.) 

Then went they together abroad, the good Kalendar (the host) 
entertaining them with pleasant discoursing — how well he 
Wed the sport of hunting when he was a young man, how 
niQch in the comparison thereof he disdained aU chamber- 
delights, that the sun (how great a journey soever he had to 
make) could never prevent {he beforehand ivith) him with 
eidineeSy nor the moon, with her sober countenance, dissuade 
lum from watching till midnight for the dears' feeding. Oh, said 
ke, you will never live to my age without (unless) you keep 
Jjmiselves in breath with exercise, and in heart with joy fulness. 
Too much thinking doth consume the spirits j and oft it falls 
oat, that while one thinks' too much of his doing, he leaves to 
do (lie fails to carry out) the effect of his thinking. 

Then spared he not to remember* (recoutd) how much 
iicadia was changed since his youth ; activity and good 
fellowship being nothing in the price it was then hela in 
ijiemgfar less edeemed than it tJien xoas) j but according to the 

loftiness; and to diction, in itself noble and elevated, a sort of superadded dignity, 
tluu power of ennobling the sentiments by the language and the language by the 
WQtimentB which so often excite our admiration in perusing the writers of the 
ige of Elizabeth.** — Retrospective Review, vol. II., p. 43. 

To the above may be added the remark — that very much of the attention which 
BOW began to be given to style, was, probably, due to the precepts and example 
ol Cheke, Ascham, Wilsou, and Puttenham. 

(1) Comforted. See note 2, p. 24. 

(3) One thinks. This expression supersedes the use of maiij for which see 
Aidism, note 2, p. 71. It is used above exactly as in mod. Eng. 

(3) Bemember seems here to mean, remember for the purpose of relating. 
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uatute of the aid-growing world, still worse and worse. Tlieit 
would he tell thtiiu 8tori<^s oF auuh gaJlsnts' (i/ming fellmet) as 
he bftd known ; and eo with pleasant company, beguiled the 
time's haate, end Bhoitened the way's length, till thej came to 
the aide of the wood, where the hounds were in couplet. 
Bttt^ring {ymiting for) their coming', but with a whining Bw.>eiit 
cnviDi^ uhprty ; manj of them in colours and in marks so 
resembling' {like one another), that it showed thej were of one 
hind. The huntsmen, handsomely attired in their green 
liyeries, as though they were children of euiamer, with staree 
in their handa to beat the guiltless earth when the hounda 
were at a fault, and with horns about theii necke to sound au . 
alarm ("alarum") upon a silly fugitive: the bounds were 
straight uncoupled, and ere loog the etag thought it better tu 
trust to the niuibieoeas of his feet than to the slender forliU- 
cation of his lodging (i.e. the Ireea of the thiehet). But eyeu-hia 
feet betmjed him ; for, bowsoever they went, thej tbemaelres 
uttered themselves to the sc«nt o{ their enemies, who iye. Qie 
hoviidt), one talcing it (Uie tcent) of another and sometimes 
belieying the wind's ad Tertiaemenl^(co»trni(nicafi'OTM),Bometjmes 
the view of their faithful couussUorB, the huntsmen, with 
□pen mouths then denounced war, when the war was (uready i 
begun ; their cry being composed of so well sorted mouths, that 
any man would perceive there is eonia kind of praportioii 
(Aarmony). but the skilful woodmen (hnidimen) did find U 
music. The delight (lh» feeling of delight") and varie^ oC 
opinion (lu to where itie stay was) drew the horsemen eund^ 
ways, yet cheering' their hounds with yoice and horn If"' 

(11 Gallmt wgalmt.lT. c\3 Fr. yetbgaltr. wh. nccordlng U Schelei (iJictJOh 
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(ihey kepi) still, as it were (in some respects), together. The 
wood seemed to conspire with them against his (its) own 
citizens (inhabitants) dispersing their voice through all his (iis) 
quarters ; and ever the nympn Echo left to bewail (left off 
hexoailing) the loss of Narcissus, and became a hunter (i.e. 
joined the hunt). But the stag was in the end (ai last) so hotly 
pursued, that, leaving (giving up) his flight, he was driven to 
make courage of despair,^ and so turning his head, made the 
hounds, with change of speech (note), to testify that he was at 
bay j' as if from hot pursuit of their enemy, they were suddenly 
come to a parley. 



3. PAMELA'S PRAYER TO GOD IN HER 

TROUBLES.' 
(Fbom the same wore.) 

ALL-SEEING Light and Eternal Life of all things, to whom 
nothing is either so great that it may (can) resist, or so small 
that it is contonsed, look upon my misery with thine eye 
of mercy, and let thine infinite power vouchsafe to limit 
(measia'e) out some proportion (share) of deliverance unto me, 
as to that shall seem most convenient (Jitting), Let not injury, 
Lord, triumph over me, and let my faults by thy hand be 
corrected, and make not mine unjust enemy the minister of thy 

no such sense as " hurraing or shouting approvingly." The above passage seems 
to show that it had. 

{!) Courage of despair. Compare Milton ("Paradise Lost," i., 19). Satan pro- 
poses to consult or consider 

" What reinforcement we may gain from hope, 
If not, what resolution from despair." 

(2) At bay or at a bay, i.e. at or in front of the barking, which was redoubled, 
denoted by tlie (" change of speech,") now that the stag had ceased to fly. The 
old Fr. word abbay, barking ot baying of dogs, seems to be the origin of the 
expression at a bay. Atix ahbois or aux abbays was the Fr. phrase, and tenir in 
(May, to hold at bay (Cotgrave). 

(8) This prayer — which has been justly characterised as "elevated, and even 
sublime " — was, it appears, bound up. along with others, with the Dcon Basilike, 
and is said to have been used by Charles I. in the time of his sufferings. Milton, 
m his '* Iconoclastes," has severely, and somewhat imgenerously, reflected on the 
king, for " stealing," as he calls it, " word for word, a prayer from the mouth of a 
heathen woman praying to a heathen god.'* 
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justice. But yet^ my God, if in thy wisdom this be the aptest 
chastisement for my un excusable folly; if this low' bondage be 
fittest for my over-nigh desires ; if the pride of my not-enough 
humble heart be thus to be broken, Lord, I yield unto thy 
will, and joyfully embrace that sorrow thou wilt have me 
BuflFer. Only thus much let me crave of thee (let my cravingi 
O Lord, be accepted of thee, since even that proceeds from thee^, 
let me crave, even by the noblest title, which is my greatest 
affliction, I may pre myself, that I am thy creature, and by 
thy goodness (which is thyself) that thou wilt sufFer some beam 
of thy majesty so to shine into my mind, that it may still depend 
confidently upon thee. Let calamity be the exercise, but not 
the overthrow of my existence j let their power (i.e. the power 
of my enemies) prevail, but prevail not to aestruction. Let my 
greatness be their prey ; let my pain be the sweetness of their 
revenge (he a siveet reveiige to t/iem) ; let them, if so seem (if it so 
seem) good unto thee, vex me with more and more punishment ; 
but, O Lord, let never their wickedness have sucn a hand (so 
far prevail), but that I may carry a pure mind in a pure body. 



4. THE POET.^ 

(Fbom " The Defense of Poesy,»» published nr 1595.) 



The Greeks named him (the poet) Trotjjr^c, which name hath, 
as the most excellent, gone through other languages.. It 
Cometh of this word noulvj which is to make ; wherein I know 
not whether by luck or wisdom, we Englishmen have met with 
(agreed with) the Greeks in calling him a maker y^ which name, 
how high and incomparable a title it is (high atid iticotnparable 
a title as it is)j I had rather were known by marking the scope 
of other sciences, than by my partial allegation (assertion), 

(1) The general argument maintained in this passage is that whereas the 
astronomer, tlie matliemutician, the natural philosopher, as vrcll as the lawyer, the 
historian, and the grammarian, can only expound and put fortli what is already 
made, the poet, or maker, has the superlative gift of creating, what, bat foar him, 
would h-ive no existence. 

(2) Maker. The Greek word, as Sidney says above, means a maker. In eariy 
English too, as Chaucer and Piers Ploughman, we have the word makynge for 
** poetical composition." The Scottish writers use makar in the same sense. The 
▲.S. wurd sco^t derived from sceoppan^ to form or create, conveys the same idea. 
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There is no art delivered unto mankind, that hath not the 

works of nature for his^ (tt8) principal object, without which 

they could not consist, and on which they so depend as they 

become actors and players,' as it were, of what nature will haye 

set forth. So doth the as^nomer look upon the stars, and, by 

that he seeth, set down what order nature hath taken therein. 

So do the geometrician and arithmetician in their divers sorts 

of quantities. So doth the musician in times (i.e. in regard 

to musical time) tell you, which by nature agree, which 

not. The natural philosopher thereon hath his name, and 

the moral philosopher standeth upon (founds his science 

won) the natural virtues, vices, or passions of man; and, 

follow nature, saith he, therein, and thou shalt not err. The 

lawyer saith what men have determined ; the historian what 

men have done. The grammarian speaketh only of the rules of 

speech, and the rhetorician and logician, considering what in 

nature will soonest prove and persuade, thereon give artificial 

rales, which still are compassed within the circle of a question, 

aocoraing to the proposed matter. The physician^ weigheth 

(considers) the nature of a man's body, and the nature of things 

helpful or hurtful unto it. And the metaphysic* (metapln/sician)^ 

though it be in the second and abstract notions, and therefore 

he counted supernatural, yet doth he indeed build upon the 

depth of nature. Only the poet, disdaining to be tied to any 

such subjection, lifted up with the vigour of his own invention, 

doth grow in effect into another nature (i.e. is not hound down 

as the others to external nature) in making things either l)etter 

"then" nature bringeth forth, or quite anew {nnc) forms such 

88 never were in nature, as the neroes, demi-gods, cyclops, 

(1) Hii. The word its, which we sliould now use for Sidney's Ms, had not yet 
ittde ita appearance in the language, and was scarcely in common use before the 
nwWleof the 17th century. It does not occur at all in the A.A''. of 1611. The 
«inly Terse quoted as containing it (Lev, xxv. 5) has been modcmiwed since that 
•l«te. The word in this i)as.'-age is it (*' It groweth of it oNvn accord "), which was 
beginning to be used as the possessive case as well as the nominative, instead of 
4m, which had hitherto been the proper possessive of both he and it, as it is in A.S. 

(2) Players, or, as Bacon would say, " interpreters.'' 

(3) Fhysicinn. See note 3, p. 71. 

U) Metnphysic. The word metn physic means strictly, beyond the natural, and 
« ^JMd here for, supernatural. In Shakspere, Macbeth speaks of " fiite and 
^^phygicnl (i.e. supernatural) aid." Tlie sense of the above passage seems to 
I*, that though from his name, the metaj>]iysician might se m to be beyond and 
""^'pendent of nature ; yet he, too. like all the others quoted, depends on nature, 
^^^t certainly, on the " depth " of nature. 
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cbimperns, furiefi; and such like ; so as (that) he goeth han^ 
and hand with nature, not enclosed within the narrow war^t^ 
{sancfi(m) of her " puifts," but freely ranging only within tiie 
zodiac of his own wit. Nature never set forth the earth in w 
rich tapestry as divers poets have done, neither with [bo] 
pleasant rivers, fruitful trees, sweet-smelling flowers, nor what- 
soever else may make the too-much -loved earth more lovely; 
her world is brazen, the poets only deliver a golden. 



r>. POETRY TRANSCENDS PHILOSOPHY AND 

HISTORY. 

(From the same work.) 

The philosopher, therefore, and the historian, are they which 
would win the "pole" {i.e. make men vtrtuous)^ the one bf 
precept, the other by example ; but both, not having both, dfo 
both halt. For the philosopher, setting down with thorny 
argument the bare rule, is so hard of utterance, and so misty 
to be conceived, that one that hath no other guide bnt 
him, shall wade in him till he be old, before he shall find 
sufficient cause to be honest {virtuous\ For his knowledge 
standeth so upon {cormsts so much of) the abstract and general, 
that hnppy is that man who may understand him, and more 
happy tliMt ran apply what he doth understand. On the other 
side, the historian, wanting the precept, is so tied, not to what 
should be, but to what is ; to the particular truth of things, 
and not to the general reason of things; that his example 
drawetli no necessary consequence, and therefore a less fruit- 
ful doctrine. 

Now doth the peerless poet perform both ; for whatsoever the 
philosopher saith should oe done, he {the poet) giveth a perfect 

Sicture of it in some one by whom he pre-supposeth it was 
one, so as [that) he coupleth the general notion with the 
particular example. A perfect picture, I say, for he yieldeth 
to the powers of the mind an image of that whereof the philo- 
sopher bestoweth butawordish description, which doth neither 

<1) Warrnnt, ^c, i.e. not depending, like a pensioner, upon what nature may 
dole oat to him, but, like an equal, proing hand in hand with her, and freely ranging 
within the compaen of his own prf'nius. He has in fact a nature of his own — **be 
fat)WA into another nature," a grander and more glorious nature, compared with 
which tlie ordinary nature is as brass to gold. 
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ttnke, pierce, nor possess the sight of the soul, so much as that 
other doth.^ For, as in outwiud things, to a man that had 
never seen an elephant, or a rhinoceros, who [he 7cho) should tell 
Itim most exquisitely {minutely) all their shapes, colour, higness, 
pirticalar marks; or of a gorgeous palace," the architecture, with 
aedaring the full beauties, might well make the hearer able to 
repeat, as it were, by rote, all he had heard, vet should never 
satisfy his inward conceits {conception), with being witness to 
itself {i.e. with tlie cotisciousncss) of a true lively knowledge ; 
Irat the same man, as soon as he might ^ee those beasts well 
painted, or the house well in model, should straightwavs grow, 
without need of any description, to a judicial comprehending 
of them ,• so. no doubt, the philosopher, with his learned defi- 
nitions, be it of virtue, vices, matters of public policy or 
private government, replenisheth the memory with many in- 
laUible grounds of wisdom ; which, notwithstanding, lie dark 
before the imaginative and judging power, if they be not 
illnminated or figured forth by the speaking picture of poesy. 

For conclusion, I say, the philosopher teacheth, but he 
teacheth obscurely, so as {tJutt) the learned only can understand 
him; that is to say, he teacheth them that are already taught. 
But the poet is the food for the tenderest stomachs ; the poet 
i^ indeed^ the right popular philosopher. Whereof ^Esop's tales 
give sood proof; whose pretty allegories, stealing under the 
formad tales of beasts, make manv, more beastly {that are more 
beastly) " then " beasts, begin to liear the sound of virtue from 
these dumb speakers. 

Now, 10 {as to) that which commonly is attributed to the praise 
of history, in respect of the notable learning [which] is got by 
marking the success {evimt or issue), as though therein a man 
should see virtue exalted, and vice piuiished ; tnily that com- 
mendation is peculiar to poetry, and far off from history. For, 
indeed, poetry ever setteth virtue so out in her best *^ cuUours," 
making fortune her well- waiting hand-maid, that one must needs 
he enamoured of her. Well may you see {;yoH certainh/ may sec) 
llysses in a storm, and in other hard plights ; but they are but 

(Ij I.e. the ppneral abstract description of the pliilosopher is far less impressive 
tnui tlie concrete representation of the same truth by the poet. 

12) Or of n goTgemm pahice, &c. There is much inversion in Ihe stylo, Tlie 
•^Dsespems to be. As he who should fully describe to another the architecture 
"^ * p»r?WiU9 palace mipht give him a sort of role knowledge of it. but could 
^ possilily gnpersede iwrsonal obsen-ation and experience, eo tlie philosopher 
'nfonna the mind, but does not awaken the soul, as the poet does. 
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exercises of patience and magnanimity, to make them shixie 
the more in toe near-following prosperity : and of the contnij 
part {ofi the contrary), if evil men come to {on) the stage, tfaer 
ever ^o out (as the trngedy- writer answered to one that mi^ikeJ: 
idwUketl) the show of such persons) so manacled as {that) thej 
little animate folks to follow them ; hut history, being cap- 
tived to the truth of a foolish world, is many times a tenor 
from well-doing, and an encouragement to imbridled wicked- 
ness. 



6. GENERAL PANEGYIIIC UPON POETRY. 

(Tbom the same wobk.) 

Since ("sith "J the ever-praise-worthy poesy is full of virtue- 
breeding delightfulness, and void of {wantinff) no gift that 
ought to be in the noble name of learning ; since the blames 
{chargpH) laid against it are either false or feeble ; since the 
cause why it is not esteemed in England is the fault of poet-apee 
( poet-copiers or psettdo-poets) not poets : since, lastly, our tong^ 
IS most fit to nonour poesy, and to De honourea by poesy, I 
conjure you all that have had the evil luck to read this mkr 
wasting toy {trifle) of mine, even in the name of the nine musefly 
no more to scorn the sacred mysteries of poesy; no more to 
laugh at the name of poets as though they were next in- 
heritors {heirfi) to fools ; no more to jest at the reverend title 
of a rhymer ; but to believe, with Aristotle, that they {the pods) 
were the ancient treasurers of the Grecians* divinity; to believeL 
with IVmibus, that they were first bringers in of all civility* 
{civilimfio7i) ; to believe, with Scaliger, that no philosopherB 
precepts can sooner make you an honest {good) man than the 
reading of Virgil ; to believe, vdth Clauserus, the translator of 

(1) Mislihed. See note 3, p. 75. 

(2) Civility. •• A civil man now is one observant of slight external courtesiei in 
the natural interrourse of man and man ; a civil man once waa [i.e. in the Iflfli 
and 17th centuries] one who fulfilled all the duties and obligations flowing from 
his position as a civis (or citi/on), and his relations to the other memben of that 
civitas (or state) to which he belonged ; and civility the condition in which theM 
were reco^ised and observed. The gradual departure of all deeper signiflcaaco 
from the word civility has obliped the creation of anotlicr word, civilisationt'whieil 
only came up towards the conclusion of the last centurj'." (Trench, ** Select 
Glossary.") We have in Milton (*' Areopagitica "), " That wise and civil BomaOt 
Julias Caisar.*' 
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Comutus, that it pleased the heavenly Deity, by Hesiod and 
Horner^ under the veil of fables, to give us all knowledge, logic, 
rhetoric, philosophy, natural and moral, and quid non ? {every- 
ihmg beiiaes) ] to believe, with me, that there are many mysteries 
contained in poetry, which of purpose were written darkly 
idbscurdy)^ lest by profane wits it should be abused; to 
beUeve, with Landin, that they {the poets) are so beloved of {by) 
the gods that whatsoever they write proceeds of {from) a 
divine fury ; lastly, to believe themselves, when they tell you 
they will make you immortal by their verses. 



EDMUND SPENSER.^ 

THE IKISH MANTLE. 
(From a ** View of the State of Ibeland," wbitten abottt 1596.) 



The commodity {i.e, the convenient use of the mantle) doth not 
countervail the discommodity, for the inconveniences which 
thereby do arise, are much more many {numerom) ; for it is a 
fit house for an out-law, a meet bed for a rebel, and an apt cloak 
for a thief. First the out-law being for his many crimes and 
villanies banished from the towns and houses of honest men, 
and wandering in waste places, far from danger of law, maketh 
his mantle his house, and under it covereth himself from the 
wrath of heaven, from the offence of the earth, and from the 
sight of men. When it raineth, it is his pent-house; when it 
bloweth, it is his tent; when it freezeth^ it is his tabernacle. 
In summer, he can wear it loose ; in wmter, he can wrap it 
close; at all times he can use it; never heavy, never cumber- 
some. Likewise for a rebel it is as serviceable. For in his 
war that he maketh, if, at least, it deserve the name of war, 

(1) Spenser's proee style, unlike his poetical, is plain and unadorned — ^good, 
howerer, as being to the purpose. The only specimen we have of it is contained 
in a long and somewhat tedious " View of the State of Ireland," written dialogue- 
wise between Eudoxus and Irenseus. Though the style is generally unambitious, 
there seems to be au occasional fastidiousness, which looks almost like affectation, 
as where, above, in the first sentence he uses the synonyms Jit, meeU apt, without 
any very obvious difference in meaning; so again with respect to tent and 
tabernacle^ soon after. 
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when lie (till fljetli frnm his foe, and lurleth in tlio tluofc 
woods and atmit htarroic) -piiasagea, nniting for advtmtfi^es, it 
U hla bed, yea, and almost nia household etuB. For the wood 
, is Ills bouse ai^wust bU weathers, and his mantle ia his couchi 
to sleep in. Therein he wmppeth himnelf round, and couchetli 
himgell [profeeli himaelf) stroDgly against the gnats, which in 
that country do more annoy the nalted rebels, whilst they kee_j|r 
the woods, and do more shnrnly wound them " then" all theix 
enemies' swords or spears, which con aeldom come nigh then 
yea, and oftentimes their mantle servelh them, when they n^i 
near {hard) driven, being wrapped about their left arm instead 
of a tai^t, for it is hard to cut "thorough" with a ewgrdj 
besides it ia light to bear, light to throw away, and, bting, r 
they commonly are, naked, it is t« them all in alL Lastly, f\ 
a thief it is so handsome {hatul^), as it may seem it was fii 
invented for him ; for nnder it he may cleanly convey' any fli 
pillage that cnmeth handw)mely [handuy) m his wavg and when 
ha goeth abroad in the night in free-booting,' it is his besf — ' 
surest friend ; fur lying, as they often do, two or three n 
together, abroad, to watch for their booty, with that thej 
prettily {eleva-lt/} shroud thomselTes under a bush or a I 
side, ml they can conveniently do their errand (carry oid M 
HurpoJe); and when all ie over, he can, in bi^ mantle, r 
" thorough " any town or company, being dose hooded (iciUft 
hood <}lotclg rfoTP") over his head as he ueeth {as his manner u 
from knowledge of any to whom he ia endangered* (atdebted i 
liable). Bewdes this, he, oi any man else that is disposed I 
mischief or vfllany, may, under his mantle go privil^ anoc 
without suapicion of any, carry his head-piece, hia '''~- 
(siconj) or piatolj if he please, to be always in readiness. 

1^1 Cbnl-ly, fr. tst. coitrBhiTB, lo diaw or plUlEr loafilllBr, MBl by SI 
I^Meny Wives"] for " iMbI ;" " Clsxii^, Ihs wiis Ucell. SIfiI! fall I it I 
(Of the lihrHB." 

{>) Infra-igntin^^A-frel'boaang, ee« note G, r. 76. 

(i) EKdangertd, fr. Fr. lire tn danger, tc 
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JOHN LYLIE.^ 

1. THE ANATOMY OF WIT. 

(FBOM THX '^RBFACB to ** SVmVX &r WKITTEN ABOUT 1580.) 



It maj be that fine wits will descant upon him, that having no 
wit^ goeth about to make the anatomy of wit/'' and certainly 
their jesting in m^ mind Is tolerable. For if the butcher 
shoull take upon him to cut the anatom^^ {dissect tlie skeleton) 
€/t a man, because he had skill in opening an ox, he would 
proye himself a calf j or if the horseleech^ (jiorse doctor) should 

(1) Lylie, or Lily, is a remarkable instance of the fickleness of the *' popular 
1{ale.** He was, when in the ascendant, " the witty," " facetiously quick," and 
''imparalleled," his sentences were universally quoted, iind not to be able .to 
**pariey Euphuism" was to be out of fashion. Imitators sprang up, and outlilied 
Illy, and then came the reaction. Shakspere in ** Love's Labour Lost" — Sir 
PhUip Sidney in a *' Masque,** and others, laughed at tlie rage for talking fine, but 
certainly misrepresented the actual style of Lylie himself, as in our own times Sir 
Walter Scott has done in the " Monastery." The characteristics of Lylie's stylo are, 
pdnted antithesis, far-fetched allusions, subtle alliteration, and a perpetual, and 
at last wearisome, sparkle, but not fantastic Latinisms, such as speaking of a 
laAy^B " excellent formosity " which has " segregated the enmity of wild animals," 
or of a schoolmaster's being '* versed in the disciplinating of the juvenal frie." 
Such exjNressions as these are a travesty, not an imitation, of Lylio's style. 

Kingsley, in "Westward, Ho!" thus refers to *' Euphues," " Have they {the 
eaviilers at Lylie) read it ? For if they have done so, I pity them if tliey have not 
found it, in spite of occasional tediousness and pedantry, as brave, righteous, and 
pious a book as any man need look into." 

(2) Witt genius. Few words have had so many senses to represent as this. 
In AjS. it is mind or intellect, then knowledge as the fruit of mind. In the next 
stage it also means sense, ** Al his toit he forlees {lost) ,* " next in the pi., ** the five 
wittes;'* then it takes in persons, "fine wits;'* then remarkable intelligence or 
genius ; and, lastly, the sparkling quality which we associate with humour. It 
is said that wit is used in seven different senses in Pope's famous " Essay on 
Criticism." 

(8) Anatomy. This word was often used in Lylie's age for skeleton. Shakspere 
("Timon "), " Thou look'st like an anatomy ;" also (*' Henry IV."), " Thou atomy y 
thou!" 

(4) Horseleech, In modem times this word means both farrier and large 
leech. The former is, of course, the sense above. Leech comes fr. A.S. lace^ a 
doctor or phjrMcian. " Hoole men han no neede of a /ecA«," Wiclif. AS. Itececraft, 
the healing art 
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adfentare' {venture) to minister a potion to a sick patient, 
that {becaaae) he hatli knowledge to give a drench, to a diseased 
hoise, be wouid moke hiiaself ea aas. The shuemaker muEt 
not RO ahove bis latchet' {last f), nor the bedger meddle with 
iinjthing but his bill. It in unseemly fur the painter ta feitthei 
a shaft [arrow), or the fletcher {arrow-malter) t« handle the 
pencil. All which things make most against ma, in that a fool 
hath intruded himself to discourse of wit ; hut aa I was wiUio);; 
to commit the fault, so am I content to make amends. How- 
Boeret the case atandeti, I look for po praise' for my Jabonr, 
but pardon for my good will {iidetdioiui). It ia the greatest 
reward that I dare ask, and the leaat that they can offer. X 
desire no more. I deserve no less. Though the stj^le notbii^ 
delight the dainty ear of the curious sifter {acndini»er, entie), 
yet will the inatter recreate the mind of the "curteous" reader; 
the variety of the one will abate the harshness of the othei. 
Thinp of greatest profit are set "foorth" with least prurf 
{praue or recovviwuaafian); where the wine is neat {genv.ine\ 
there needeth no ivy-bush,* the ri(fht {gemiuui) coral needetJl 
no colouring ; where the matler itself hring^th credit, the 
man with bia gloss {cirmmenlwy ca explatuition) winneth small 
commendation. 

It ia, therefore, methinketh, a Breater show of _ ,._p 

wit, " then " perfect wisdom, in a thing of suliicient escelleiicjf 
to lue superfluous eloquence.' We commouly see that a black 

(I) AdrcHtari. fr. Lat. advmin. \o dome Id, liglit iqKni. through old Ft. m 
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pound both best beseem (suit) a white counterfeit^ [portrait or 
hut\ and Venus, according to the judgment of Mors, was then 
most amiable^ {lovely), when she sat close by Vulcan. If these 
tidngs be true which experience trieth (provefh), that a naked 

iWM/dGmedy simple) tale doth most truly set forth the naked 
Mi^) truth ; that where the countenance is fair there need 
10 odours ; that painting is meeter for ragged walls than for 
foe marble {which does not need it) ; that verity {truth) then 
ddneth most bright when she is in least brayery^ [most simply 
0ired) ; I shall satisfy mine own mind, though I cannot feed 
tleir humours [fancies), which greatly seek after those which 
ift the finest meal and bear the whitest mouths. It is a world* 
bDonderfid) to see how Englishmen desire to hear finer speech 
"then " their language will allow, to eat finer bread '' tnen '' 
k made of wheat, or wear finer cloth '^ then '' is made of wool ; 
Wt I let pass their fineness [fastidiousness^ squeamishness), 
wbich can no way excuse my f oUy. 



2. PANEGYRIC ON QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

(From " Euphues akd his England," published in 1581.) 

Thb queen [Mary) being deceased, Elizabeth, being of the age 
of twenty two years, of more beauty " then " honour, yet of 
more honour " then " any earthly creature, was called from 

(1) Comterfeit, fr. Fr. contrefaire^ to make Bometliing to be set against^ and 
•0 to be compared with some other thing ; hence a portrait or bust. Gaacoigne 
^. " She had of mine a cowtterfait.'* 

(2) Amiable, fr. old Fr. amiable or nimable, lovable, lovely. This word was 
*ce less restricted in meaning than it now is, and was applied to external loveli- 
w« generally. In the passage above, it Has this meaning. Shakspere, too, speaks 
^"imiable cheeks," and Milton of "fruits hanging amiable." So A.V., " How 
"*»iiJfe are thy tabernacles ! * In modem usage it is applied to the disposition 
«ly. 

(') Bravery, fr. Fr. brave, gay, fine, gorgeous ; hence braverie, gorgeousness, 
^^onr, finery in dress especially. " I have gold, let us be brave (fine)," Greene. 
"Women are wedded to bravery," Lylie, in another passage of Euphues. "The 
"fotery of their tinkling ornaments," Isaiah iii. 18. 

(*) his a world. A phrase of the times. Lylie, in another part of Euphues, 
*y» ''It is a world to see the doatlng of their lovers," and Shakspere (" Taming 
(< Shrew"), "'Its a world to see how tame," &c. 
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a priaoner to a prince {i.e. from heini/ a prisoner to he a prmee\ 
from tlie castle to the crown, from the feer of losing her head, 
to lie supreme head. 

Thia Indy, all the time of her ^'htec'e reign, woa kept dose, u 
3ne that tendered' not [rcga/^ed got) theae proceedinga irbicli 
were contrary to her conscience. "Who (now vAc) hftvinft diven 
GDemies, endured mnnj croaaeB, hut so patiently asfjliia) in her 
deepest sorrow, she would mther sigh for the liberty of the 
Gospel " then " her own freedom ; Buffering her inferiors 
to triumph over her, her foea to threaten, her diaaemhling* 
fiiecds to undermine her ; learning in nil this miaery only the 
patience thdt Zena tftught Ereticuii, to bear and forbeai, nev« 
seeking reyenge, but with good LycurgoB to lose her own 
eve, rather "then" to hurt another's aje. But being now 
placed in the seat royal, she first of all "stablislied " reu^on, 
baniahed Popery, advanced {redored) the Word (BtJfc), that 
was before ao niHch defaced, who having [and having) in her 



hand the sword to reyenge need rather {preferred) bonntifolly 
' ' ' ' ' ' r when ahe miffht hftTC) 



.a far from rigour 



from honesty {good fialX) when ■ 
they could not ; giving a general pardon when she had cause to 
uae particular puniehmenta ; preferring the name of pity* (pre- 
fen-ing pity, i.e. to ererem piiff), heftre the reraembrnnee d 
perils: thinking no revenge more princely "then" to spani 
when she might spill* (deslroi/), to stay {hold) when ahe might 
atrike, to proffer to saye vdth mercy when abe might hoTtt 
destroyed with iuxtice. Here is the clemency worthy oom~ 
meodation {vorthy of commendaiion) and admiration, nothing 
(■'» no renpivt) inferior to the gentle disposition of Arietides, who 
after his exile, did uot ao much as note [fake nole of) them that 
banished him, saying, with ^UeTander, that there can bA 
nothing more noble "then" to do well to those that deserye 
ill. 

(3) Oiiscmblmj. It. L&>. dusinulars. SimaliMm [a word now obulele, btt 
oomMOB in Bacon'B lime) inilia Mumption d( a ctnraottr whliji aoes not olw ; 
diuiniHlrituin, the L-DnreBlir>R ol \bM which Auta, Diimmiling frlsiita in 
faemiea Ic die^:Dlfle. and the word imdpmmg la flrlj employed in thia umoeolioa. 

(3) lit luwiB "/pit!/ means do more tlian " \fliy " llseif. Compan StialDipMV' 
{-JulliuOiMaf"):— 
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a HABITS OF THE GREEK PHILOSOPHERS. 

. ijtmi ** A Traoigal Comkdt of Alexavdeb Aim Cajcpaspe,** published 

nr 1584.) 

buPFVS {one of Alexander's attendants). — I had never sach 
[ lio^(<o much trouble) to warn scholars (t.«. learned men, phtlo- 
<toier«) to come before a king. First I came to Chrysippus, a 
w], lean, old, madrman, willing {ordering) him presently 
Ikmediately) to appear before Alexander. He stooa staring 
tk my face, neither moving his eyes nor his body. I urging 
Um to give some answer, he took up a book, sat down again 
Ind said nothing. Melissa, his maid, told me it was his manner, 
iDd that oftentimes she was f ain^ (obliged) to thrust meat [food) 
iaio his mouth, for that he would rather starve ''then'' cease 
Ibidy. Well, thought I, seeing bookish men are so blockish, 
ind great clerks [learned men) such simple courtiers, I will 
iflifiier be partaker of their commons' [provisions) nor their 
cominendations. From thence I came to Plato and to Aristotle, 
ad to divers other [others), none refusing to come, saving 
{fttept) an old, obscure [mean-looking) fellow, who sitting in 
• tab turned towards the sun, read Greek to a youn? boy. 
Km when I willed [ordered) to appear before Alexanaer, he 
unrered, If Alexander would fam^ see me, let him come 
to me ; whatsoever it be, let him come to me. Why, 
■dd I, he is a kino: ; he answered, Why, I am a philosopher. 
Why [weO), but he is Alexander ; "I "* (ay), but 1 am 
Diogenes. I was half angry to see one so crooked in his shape, 
to be so crabbed in his sayings. So, going my way, I said, 

(1) Ado, probably the p.p. of A.S. cfon, to do, p.p. gedon ; in Sem. Sax. ydon or 
J^B, corrapted into ado^ and used as a noun. " Much ado about nothing " means 
■odi done, &c. See note 5, p. 68. 

(S) Fain, ft. A.S. fagn, glad. The common meaning is glad or gladly, as in the 
•eeoDd instance al)ove, but the first usage, that of " obliged or compelled." is more 
im. It would appear to mean glad, as an alternative from something worse. 
•fflie was glsd or willing to thrust," &c., rather than that he should starve. Bacon 
■peaking of one who did not receive help that he had expected, adds, " So that 
in effect (in fact) he was /ain to do all things himself." 

(8) Ominums. This woi-d for provisions is still used at Cambridge and Oxford, 
aMning ** the provision which each member in a society takes at the common 
BMaL"— Richard son . 

(4) y, ay. In the original editions of Shakspere, and other writers of this 
time, we continually find '* I " for ay. In " Two Gentlemen of Verona " :— 
'^Proteug. But what said she ? <M she noA?— Speed. I.—Prcteus. Nod, I! why 
that's noddy," &c. 

H 
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Thou wilt repent it, if thou comest not to Alexander. Naj 
emiling answered he, Alexander may repent it if he come 00 
to Diogenes ; virtue must be sought, not offered. And wc 
turning himself to his cell, he grunted I know not what, like 1 
pig under a tub. But I must be gone i the philosophen aP 
coming. {Hxit.) 



4. ALEXANDER, HEPH^ESTION, DIOGENES. 

(Fbom thb same wobk.) 

Alexandeb. — ^Diogenes. 

Diogenes. — Who calleth ? 

Alex. — Alexander. How happened it that you would ntf 
come out of your tub to my palace ? 

DiOG. — Because it was as far from my tub to your palace^ X 
from your Palace to my tub. 

Alex.— why then r Dost thou owe no reverence to Idngif 

DioG. — No. 

Alex. — Why so ? 

DiOG. — Because they be no gods. 

Alex. — They be gods of the earth. 

DioG. — Yea I gods of earth {i.e. made of earth), 

Alex. — Plato is not of thy mind. 

DiOG. — I am glad of it. 

Alex.— Why? 

DioG. — Because I would have none of Diogenes' mind, li 
Diogenes. 

Alex. — ^If Alexander have anything that may pleam 
Diogenes, let me know, and take it. 

DiOG. — Then take not from me that {what) you cannot gi^ 
me, the light of the world {i.e. stand out of the mn), 

Alex. — What dost thou want ? 

DioG. — Nothing that you haye. 

Alex. — I have the world at command. 

DiOG. — And I in contempt. 

Alex. — Thou shalt live no longer than I will. 

DiOG. — But I shall die whether you will or no, 

Alex. — How should one learn to be content? 

DiOG. — Unlearn to covet {to he cooetous), 

Alex. — Hephsestion, were I not Alexander^ I would wish 
be Diogenes. 




HsposBTiON. — He is do^g^ buL diacreet' {diacrimtnaliue)-, 
1 c uinot Wil hi'W Bharp, with a. kind of aweetnesB ; full of wit 
(mt'/lv/iTirr), vt t/m wnvwiini. 

A1.8S. — Dio^cetiea, when I come this way Hgain, I will ho%)i 
see tbee and cuiifer {eottverie) with time. 

DioQ. — Do. 



(FsoH "The Ij.wi 



IIr that g>]eth about to persuFide a, multitude thnt they are not 
M> well govenied as they ought to hn, shall never want (be 
vU/untl) ikttBnUvt and favourable bearerJi; becauee thej know 
the manifold defeeta whereuato every kind of *' reyiiuient "* 
(gmatimenl) is aubjectj but the aeiont letis {hindrances) and 
£ffl(!ultje8, which, in publiu proceedings, are innumerable and 
inevitable, tbey have uol ordiDarily the jutlgmout tt> (nnsider. 
And because auch aa openly reprove auppoaed disordora of state 

(1) DiKral, tr. Lut. diirimen. 10 per;oi?B jepWalEly SDd diaUnclly, p.p. dii- 

■nd in SpeuBSr. "ujviiui ducrcte," bolb n.iuning. judiuoiu. Clmutcr his " A 

(I) " Tbe flnMt. u welJ u the moa ptUlow^i!!], wrilsr at Um EliuIieUiBn ige 
M Bulur. Tbs flnt buuk of tbe Bcclailultuiil P0UI7 u. u thia iay, ana of Uit 
f £iifiliiih qliiquQnQB. Ulb periodti, inilpHCl. are g«nentUj mucb loo 
itrimUfl; butportutiu of Uiem iin uTten IfHMutifuUy rhfthmicsl. His 

JL pe&nntij'*' — UdUun, " Jiilrod- Ld XjitDmlun] of fiarope." ij. 198. 
tyla IB almut wilboac w livaj fur iu tiuLiainai diflDily of mmroh ; bat 
ku U molt nmarkable ia lu imiao of nU this Icuveii gnvltj luil 
iih u flow of gonniiie. nu; Knuliah. sinioal ub lulls linuliuad nilli 

UlcruuM." L 1(1 a. 
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are taken for principal (especial) friends to the common benefi 
of all, and for men that carry smgtdar freedom of mind^ undei 
this fair and plausible colour, whatsoever they utter pasMtt 
for good and current. That which wanteth (is wanting) in ttff 
weight of their speech, is supplied, by the aptness of ^'meoi" 
minds to accept and believe it. Whereas, on the other sidfl^tf 
we maintain things that are established, we have not only to - 
strive with (conUnd against) a number of heavy prejoiuoai. 
deeply rootea in the hearts of men, who think that nereinm^ 
serve the time* [serve our own interests), and speak in favort] 
of the present state, because thereby we either hold or aeak : 
preferment; but also to bear {we have to hear^ such exceptiflif | 
as minds so averted beforehand {so prejudiced) usually takl i 
against that which they are loth should be poured into uifiOL i 
Albeit {although), therefore, much of that {w?utt) we arsti ! 
speak in this present cause may seem to a numoer perlufii i 
tedious, perhaps obscure, dark,^ and intricate (for many talklf 
the trutn, which never sounded the depth from wkenMtk-; 
springeth ; and, therefore, when they are led thereunto, iktf^ 
are soon weary,' as men drawn from tho»e beaten paths whM^ 
with they have been " inured ") {to which they have been acttl^ 
tomed) ; yet this may not so far prevail as to cut off (hindsritt 
discussing) that which the matter itself requireth, nowBoM 
the nice humour^ {critical caprice) of some be therewith plsiM* 
or no. They unto whom we shaU seem tedious are in no win 
injured by us, because it is in their own hands to spili 
{xoithhold) that labour which they are not willing to "induttb* 

(1) We serve the time, i.e. we obey the flnctnating interests of time, radMrHtf 
the dictates of inflexible princiide ; we consult interest rather than doty. DteaaV 
time-server exactly represents this idea. 

(2) Obscure ; dark. These words are thus distinguished :— That is obsemt nUA 
ia not clear ; that is dark which is without light. What is obscure we can iee, b^ 
not well ; what is dark we cannot see at all. We remove the darkness by Mtti| 
in the light ; we clear up the obscurity by dissipating the cloudy medium. 

(3) Weary, 8fc. The second metaphor introduced in this parenthesis is wtBOt 
nected with the first, and seems to halt somewhat. Men do not necessarily fjti 
weary because they are drawn from the beaten paths to which they are accvfeooMi 

(4) Nice humour. Humour, as used at this time, seems to mean an ncfSHM^ 
or casual mood of the mind, caprice, whim. Shakspere has — 

** An effect of humour. 
Which sometime hath his (its) hour with every man.'* (" Julius Caaar.**) 

The word had not yet acquired its modem sense. Sir W. Temple subseqaeotf 
speaks of it as a " word peculiar to our language, and hard to be es^reased in io 

other." 



And if any complain of oliscurity, they roust consider, thnt in 
these niatl«rB it fomitth no otherwi-e to paes " then " in sundry 
the works {oarioui tcorhi) both of art nnd also of nature, where 
that which hath greatust fores {infiu^tuv) in the tbtj thinga we 
see, IB, DotwithatiuadiBg, itself oftentimes not i^ien. Ths siate- 
lineas of hiiUBca, the goodlineaa of trees, when we behold them, 
deligbteth the eye; but thst foundHtion, whiiJi benreth up the 
one, that root which " ministreth "' unto the other nourishment 
and life, la in the bosom of the earth coni'enlud ; and if there 
b« at any time occHsion to searth into it, such labour is then 
more neeeasary " then " pleasant, both to them which undertake 
it, and for the lookera-on. In like ''mNner" the U!-e and 
benefit of good laws, aU that live under them may enjoy with 
ddi^bt and conif.irt, albeit {aUhough) the (frouoda and first 
OHjpnal causes fnim whejice they have " aprong " be unknown, 
aa to the greatest part of men they are. But when they who 
withdraw their obedience pretend that the lawa which they 
Hbould obey are oorrupt and Tiuioun ; for better eJiaminntion of 
thftir quality, it behoveth' {it is right or proiier for) the very 
foundatioa and root, the highest well spring and fountain of 
Ihem, to be disiiovered (^»^ oi>e»), Whieh, because we are not 
cfteutimea accustomed to do, when we do it, tll<3 pains we taku 
nn more needful a great deal "then" acceptable, and the 
matters which we handle aeem, by reason of newness (till the 
—'—1 pt)w better acquainted with them), dark, i. " ' " ' 



2. THE LAW OF NATURE.' 

(Fhoh tkb samb noun.) 
This' " worlda " first creittion, and the preserration since of 
things creatwi, what is it but only ao tar fnith a manifeato- 
tiijn by eiecution [ofl what the eteiual hiw of God ia toucemiug 



(1) Thalrmit.*c. I 
it) Bt/uit!cth.h, A.; 
MwffA maJUU, il <™ 



i* Hid Id do being perfoRnrd by Di 
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diatdy) takes effect far and wide, all states framiog themfwlTW 
thereunto ; even so let us think it fareth in the natural oonm 
of the world. Since the time that Qod did first proclaim tht f 
edicts of hid law upon it, heaven and earth have *' hearkned ** uate \ 
his voice, and their labour hath '* bene *' to do his will : Hi 
'^ made a law for the rain -" He gave his '^ decree onto the seiL 
that the waters should not pass his commandment.'' Now, 3 
nature should intermit her course and leave altogether, thoogk 
it were but for awhile, the observation' [observance) of her owa 
laws ; if those principal and mother elements of the wori^ 
whereof all things in tnis lower world are made, should '* loOf«^ 
the qualities which now they have ) if the frame of that heayeiilT 
arch erected over our heads should loosen and dissolve itself; n • ] 
celestial spheres should forget their wonted motions, and bj | 
irregular *' Yolubilitie " turn themselves any way as it might 
happen ; if the prince of the lights of heaven, which now, as ft 
giant, doth run his unwearied course, should, as it were, throngk ' 
a languishing f aintness begin to stand and to rest himself ; iff 
the moon should wander from her beaten way, the times and 
seasons of the year blend themselves by disordered and confused 
mixture, the winds '^ breath " out their last gasp, the clondl 
"yeeld " no "rayne," the earth be Defeated^ {(hprivea) of heavenlj 
influence,^ the fruits of the earth pine away as children at 11m 

(1) ** Observation J obitervaneej are botli of the same origin, but have aomewhit 
diverged in sense. We talk of tbe observations of astronomers, or ot *CMDil 
observations ; ' but of the observance of a special custom, of a special day, koJ* 
" Actions which result from observing a rule, are called observances^ recollectiOH 
which result from observing a fact, are called oftsertJrt^ton*."— Taylor's *• ^gtiii% 
Synonyms." Tried by this test. Hookers use of the word is incorrect; some evw 
now speak erroneously of ** the observation of the >abbath." 

(2) Defeated^ fr. Fr. di/aire, to undo, to overturn, overthrow ; hence to do oat 
of, to deprive. Joye (*' Exposicion of Daniel") speaks of one ** defeated af Ui 
kingdom." 

(3) Heavenly injiuenee — i.e. of influence or virtue derived from the akies. Tht 
word influence meant originally, and even here, in a modified sense, '* the virtue of 
the planets, infused into, or their course working on, inferior creatures " (CoCgimfiai 
sub voce) . Waller (*'To Chloris ") and Milton ('* Allegro") both employ thewocd 
in this delicate allusive sense. The former has— 

** Our stars do show their excellence. 

Not by their light, but influence ; " 
and the latter — 

« With store of ladies, whose bright eyes 

Bain influence?"* — 

"Shedding,** says Dr. Trench, ** by tlieir (the ladies*) propitious presence, atieogtli 
and valour into the hearts of their knights." 
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witheired breasts of their mother, no longrer able to 3rield them 
xeUel; ^whAt would become of man himself, whom these things 
now do all serve? See we not plainly that obedience of 
aeaturea unto the law of nature is the stay of the whole 
worid? 

Notwithstandinfr, with nature it cometh sometimes to pass 
■8 with art. Let Phidias have rude and obntinate stuff to 
eanre, though his art do that {whcit) it should, his work wiU 
Jack that '* bewtie *' which otherwise in fitter matter it might 
liATe had. He that striketh an inntrument with 8kill may cause 
notwithstanding, a very unpleasant sound, if the string whereon 
he striketh chance to be ** uncapable " of harmony. In the 
matter whereof things natural consist, that [saying] of Theo- 
"phraRtus takes place, (ia true)^ " Much of it is oftentimes such 
■B will by no means "yeeld" to receive that impression which 
were beet and most perfect.'' Which defect in the mntter of 
things natural, they who gave themselves unto the contempla- 
tion of nature amonest the heathen observed often : but the 
true original cause thereof, divine malediction, laid for the sin 
of man upon these creatures which God had made for the use 
of man, this being an article of that saving truth which God 
hith revealed unto his church, was above the reach of their 
''meerely naturall capacitie'' and understanding. But how- 
ioever these "swarvings" are now and then incident into^ 
[to) the course of nature, nevertheless, so constantly the laws 
of nature are by natural agents observed, that no man denieth, 
bat {that) those things which nature worketh are wrought, 
either always or for the most part^ after one and the same 
manner. 

If here it be demanded what that is which keepeth nature 
in obedience to her own law, we must have recourse to that 
higher law whereof we have already spoken ; and because all 
other laws do thereon depend, from thence we must borrow so 
much as ^hall need for brief resolution in {explanation of) this 
point. Although we are not of opinion therefore, as some are, 
that nature in working hath before " hir " certain exemplary 
draughts or pattems^^ which subsisting in the bosom of the 

(1) Jnadent into. More literally correct than incident to^ but the latter form has 
displaced the other. 

(2) Eremplftry draughts or patterns, sketches or patterns by way of example. 
Tlie drift <*f this long hentenue seems to be, - Nature does not work by a pattern 
previously devised and set down before her for imitation, but imder the never- 
suspended influence of the Divine will. 



Highest, and being thence dIscOTered, ^he lixeth her eye a, 
them M tnkveUera bv aea upon the pnle-Btor of tiie vorLd, m. 
tiiM Rcc»)rdin)t thereunto «fae guidath hei hstid to worie t 
imitatioD : although we rathi^r embmce the oracle (onMlf 
saying) of Hippocrates, that " Each thing, both in stnul mI^ 
great, fulfilli^tli the taslt nbich de^tiuy hath E«t down ^ 
canceminf; the ninnnei of executing and fulfilling than 
"What thevdo thejlinow not, vet ie it in show and ksp — ^ 
aa though tkey did know what they do ; sitd the tnltB 
do not discern the things w^iicb thej loolc on :" iie< 
fonminucb as theworlia of nature are no leeg exact, t 
did hotb behold and study bow to expn-BS some abaolM 
or miiTor idways prasent before her; yea, such herdf 
and altill appeareth, that no intellei'tuni creature '~ 

were able ev capa'*ity to do that which natnre i 

capacity and knowledge; it cannot be but {but the , 

bath Mime director of indntte kuowled^ to guide hef 'fil 
"" ■' ■' . - ' ■ Ij the Gol 

ThftwtMi 

which nature is said to do, are by divine art performed, 
nature as an instrument; nor is there any such art or kno' 
divine in nature herself working, but in the guide of 



3. THE LAW OF SOCIETY, 

(FBOII THE SAMS WORK.) 

Thx law of reason doth somewhat direct men how to 
God as tbeir Oiealor ; hut how to glorify God in such sort f 



. J, J i« required, to tlie end he , _, ^ 

Saviour, this we ore tiiugbt by divine law, which law 
ttseertaineth' (aanweg, or airtiflet w of) the truth, and mippUi 
onto OB the want (the dc^devicy) of that other Irw (ie. ae i 
6/ reason). So that, in moral actions, divine law helfeth I 
ceedingly the law of reasctn to giude " mHna " life, but 
sopernatural it alone guidath. Proceed we further. Let 

cenaln knowlpdifc or a. Ihlng, Eiue once [us nbovp] Eu TpnAcr Ihe thpory iDvlf ( 
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pboe num in some "publicke" society with others, whether civil 
OTBpirituiil (whether of church or state)^ and in this case there ia 
no remedy but we must add yet a further law. For althouji^h 
even here likewise the laws oi nature and of reason be of neces- 
mrj use, yet somewhat over and besides them is necesHary, 
namely, human and positive law, toprether with that law which 
iiof coaunerce' {guiaesthe commumcation) between grtind socio- 
tieSi the law of nations, and of nations Christian. For which 
enue the law of God hath likewise said, '' Let every soul be 
nbject to the higher powers.'' 

The '* jpublique " power of all societies is above every soul 
eontained in the same societies. And the principal use of that 
power is to give laws imto all that are under it ; which laws in 
neh case we must obey, unless there be reason showed which 
may necessarily enforce that the law of reason or of G(xi doth 
flsjoin the contrary. Because, except our own private and but 
pnbable resolutions, be by the law of public detenninations 
oremded, we take away all possibility of sociable {social) life 
in the world. A plainer example whereof "then " ourselves we 
einnot have. How cometh it to pass that we are at this pre- 
Mnt day so rent with mutual contentions, and that the clmrctli 
is 80 much troubled about the "politie** of the church ?^ No 
doubt, if men had been willing to learn how many laws their 
•ctions in this life are subject unto, and what the true force 
of each law is, all these controversies might have died the 
Ter^ day they were first brought forth. 

It is both commonly said, and truly, that the best men other- 
wise (m ot?ier respects) are not always the best in regard of 
society. The reason whereof is, for that (becavse) the law of 
"mens" actions ia one, if they be respected {re^a ded) only as 
men; and another, when they are consideied as parts of a 
"politique " body. Many men there are, "then " whom* nothing 
is more commendable when they are singled [actiiig as indi- 
vOuaU) ; and yet, in society with others, none less lit to answer 

(1) Commerce^ in the sense of trade or traffic, dates from about the 17th century. 
Its original meaning; in English, though not perhaps in French, from which it was 
derived, was intercourse or communication as above. Milton ("11 Penseroso") 
ipeaks of Melancholy's " looks commercing with the skies.*' 

(2) Hooker here refers to those discosaion.s in Church matters, in which he had 
been himself lately engaged, and which had led to his writing this work. 

(3> rhfm whom. This syntax, ju>tified as it is by many hi^h authorities, is still 
doabtfal. Dr. Alford, in the " Queens English," defends it, but on apptircutly 
insufficient grounds. Use is, doubtless, in its favour, but whether that general use 
which constitutes law, is by no means certain. 
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the duties which are looked for at their hands.^ Yea, I 
persuaded, that of them with whom in this cause we striTe^ 
there are whose {those whose) betters among men would bo 
hardly found, if they did not live amongst men, but in room 
wilderness by themselves. The cause of which, their dinpositioii 
so unframeat}le {beinff so uncoriformable) unto societies wherdn 
they live, is, for that they discern not aright what place and 
force these several kinds of laws ought to have in all their 
actions. Is there que<ition either cx)nceming the regimeoft 
{government) of the church in general, or about conformity be- 
tween one church and another, or of ceremonies, officei*, powen^ 
jurisdictions, in our own church P Of all these things thflj 
judge by that rule which they frame to themselves with some 
show of probability ; and what seemeth in that sort (re^peeQ 
convenient, the same they think themselves boimd to practise; 
the same by all means they labour mightily to uphold ; wha^ 
soever any law of man to the contrary hath determined, tfaej 
weigh it not. Thus, bv following the law of private reason. 
where the law of ** publique '' should take place, they breed 
disturbance. 



4. UNIVERSAL LAW.» 

(Fbom thb bams wobk.) 

Of law there can be no less acknowledged than that her seat 
is the bosom of God, her voice the harmony of the world ; all 
things in heaven and earth do her homage, the very least u 
feeling her care, and the greatest as not exempted from her 
power ; both angels and men, and creatures of what conditi<m 
soever, though each in different sort and manner, yet all with 
uniform consent, admiring her as the mother of their peace 
and joy. 



(1) t.^. the individual man and the social man are often very dilferont. 
often do in corporations what they would be ashamed to do as individuals. 

(2) Tliis passage is equally distinguished for loftiness of thooght and ezqulsitt 
beauty of expression. 
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5. CHURCH MUSIC* 
(Fbom thx bamx wobk.) 

ToFCHOfO musical harmony,' whether hy instrument or hj 
Toice, it heing but of high and low in sounds a due proportion- 
able disposition, such, notwithstanding, is the force thereof, and 
Bopleasmg effects it hath, in that very part of man which is 
mcwt diyine, that some have " bene '* thereby induced to think 
that the soul itself by nature is, or hath in it, harmony; a thing 
wiiieh delighteth all ages, and beseemeth all Htates ; a thing as 
naaonable in grief as in joy; as decent (appropriate) being 
added unto actions of greatest weight and 8oleninitv, iis being 
med when men most sequester themselyes from action. The 
leaaon hereof is an admirable facility which mu^ic hath to 
express and represe.it to the mind, more inwardly *^ then '* any 
other sensible mean, the yery standing, rising, and falling, the 
T617 steps and inflections eyery way, the turns and varieties of 
ill passions whereunto the mind is subject ; yea, so to imitate 
them, that whether it resemble^ (represent) unto us the same 
rtate wherein our minds already are, or a clean contrary, we 
are not more contentedly by the one confirmed, '' then " changed 
and led away by the other. In harmony the very image and 
character even of virtue and vice is perceived, the mind de- 
lighted with their resemblances, and brought, by having them 
often iterated (repeated) j into a love of the things them- 
selves. For which cause there is nothing more contagioufj and 
pestilent " then " some kinds of harmony ; ** then " some, no- 
thing more strong and potent unto good. And that there is 
soch a difference of one kind from another, we need no proof 

(1) This passage is remarkable, as showing the inflaence of Hooker's classical 
tnining over liis English style. It aboundd in Latinisms, both in the syntax 
ud in the position of words. Near the comraencement we have, "of high and 
low, &c., a disposition," meaning, a due proportionable disposition of high and low 
wands. Ihe construction also, " there is that." &c., reminds us of est quod, &c. ; 
"•was the author of adding ' is auctorfuit ndjiciendi; " under pretence of the law 
ceremonial abrogated " — i.e. being abrogated, or of the abrogation of the cere- 
nxmial law. Many similar pe'.'uliarities of idiom may be found by a little research. 

(2) Harmony — melody. Hooker does not attempt to presei^e the scientific dis- 
tinction which considers " melody as the succession, and hftrmony as the consonance 
of musical tones." He takes either as constituting '* music.'' 

(3) Rfsimble, repres nt ; obsolete in this sense. Spenser has, " Many resem- 
bitamce* (representations) to her he made ; " and Holland (" P.u.aich ') speaks of 
"the nuticity in clowns which Aristophanes resemOlet/i " (represents). 
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but our own experience, inasmuch as we are at the hearing ol 
some more inclined unto sorrow and heaviness, of some mora 
mollified and ^^ softned " in mind ; one kind apter to stay imd 
settle us, another to move and stir our affections. There is that 
draweth to a marvellous grave and sober mediocrity/ there is 
also that carrietb as it were into ecstasies, filling the mind with 
^^ an " heavenly joy, and for the time, in a manner severin^^ it from 
the body.'' So that, althouvrh we lay altogether aside the con- 
sideration of " dittie " (the worth of the song) or matter, the very 
harmony of sounds being framed in due sort, and carried from 
the ear to the spiritual faculties of our souls, is by a natiye 
puissance and efficacy, greatly available to bring to a perfect 
temper whatsoever is there troubled, apt as well to quicken the 
spirits as to allay that which is too eager, '' soveraigne " against 
melancholy and despair, forcible to draw forth tears of devotioiL 
if the mind be su(;h as can yield them, able both to move and 
to moderate all affections.^ 

The prophet David having therefore singular knowledge, not 
in poetry alone, but in music also, judged them both to be 
things most neces-ary for the house of God, left behind him to 
that purpose a number of divinely ^' endited '' poems, and was 
"farther " the author of adding (wa« thejlrstto add) unto poetry 
melody in public prayer, melody both vocal and in>trum6nta]y 
for the raising up of men's hearts, and the sweetening of their 

(1) Mediocrity— ft. Lat. mediocritas—u properly a middle state, or mean 
between too much and too little, which is the sense above. Now, however, it imtker 
denotes the upward limit of the little, and is used for disparagement. Tbe wwd 
mean seems to have passed through the same phases. Once, that was mean vHdek 
was not excessive, but moderate and just ; now, that which is the antitheaia of 
high and noble. 

(2) So Milton, in ** II Penseroso" : — 

** There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full-voiced quire below ; 
In service high, and anthem clear. 
As may with sweetness, through mine ear, 
Dissolve me into ecstasies. 
And bring all heaven before mine eyes." 

There seems every reason to believe, that Milton had read, and been delisted witk, 
this noble passage. 

(3) So Milton, in " Paradise Lost," i. 555, speoks of the influence of music :— 

** Nor wanting power to mitigate uid swage. 
With solemn touches, troubled thoughts, and ohase 
Anguish, and doubt, and fear, and sonow, aad pain. 
From mortal or immortal minds.** 
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affections towards God. In which considerations (an which 
aceomd) the church of Christ doth likewise at this present day 
**^ reteyne " it as an ornament to (^od*8 seryice, and " an '* help 
to our own derolion. They which, under pretence of the law 
ceremonial abrogated, require the abrogation of instrumental 
music, approying neyertheless the une of vocal melody to 
remain, must show Pome reason wherefore the one should be 
thought a legal ceremony and not the other. 

In church music, cunosity^ and ostentation of art, wanton, 
or light, or imsuitable harmony, such as only pleaseth the ear, 
and doth not naturally serve to the very kind and degree of 
those impressions, which the matter that goeth with it leaveth, 
or is apt to leave in men's minds, doth rather blemish and dis- 
grace tnat {what) we do, " then " add either "bewtie" orfurther- 
ince unto it. On the other side, these faults prevented,^ the 
force and efficacy of the thing itself, when it drowneth (over- 
fowers) not utterly, but fitlj suiteth with matter altogether 
numding to the praise of God, is in truth most admirable, and 
doth much edify, if not the understanding, because it teacheth 
not^ yet surely the affection, because therein it worketh much. 
They must have " harts " very dry and tough, from whom the 
molody of Psalms doth not some time draw that wherein a mind 
religiously affected delighteth. Be it as Rabanus Maurus^ 
obs^eth, that at the first the church in this exercise was more 
simple and plain '' then '' we are ; that their singing was little 
more ''then only a melodious kind of pronunciation {or chanting)) 
that the custom which we now use was not instituted so much 
fortheir cause which are spiritual, as to the end that into grosser 
ftnd heavier minds, whom bare words do not easily move, the 
sweetness of melody might make some entrance for good things. 
St Basil himself, acknowledging as much, did not think that 
from such inventions the least jot of estimation and credit 
thereby should be derogated : ** For (saith he) whereas the 
Holy Spirit saw that mankind is unto virt.ue hardly [tcith 
difficulty) drawn, and that righteousness is the less accounted 
of by reason of the proneness of our affections to that which 

delighteth j it pleased the wisdom of the same Spirit to borrow 

(1) Curiosity^ fr. Lat. curiosus (wh. fr. curat "care"), careful, painful (in the old 
Mi«e), painstaking. In t^e secondary sense, curiosity is a perversion of this 
quality, painstaking; and meddling with other people's business. Both senses are 
still in oae. Curiosity above means elaborate, overwrought care, fastidiousness. 

(2) These ftmlts prevented— H these faults are avoided ; an imitation of the Lat. 
•Uative absolute. 

(8) Babanufl Maums, Archbishop of Mainz, or Mayence, in the eighth century. 
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from melfidy that pleBBiire, wliiel!, 
mjfiteriefl, cBUeeth the smoothness and wiftiieBB of that 
touuheth th« ear, to couvej, fts it were by stealth, the ttEiiaw 
of ^ond thiDge into man's mind. To thiB purpose were tho 
harmonioai tiiDee of PMtltna deviafid for us, that the; whu 
are either in yean but joung-, or touching- pertw"' ' ' ' 
sn yet nnt grown to ripeness, mi|flit, when tdi "' 



wherein we delight, n 



Sm WALTER RALEIGH.' 

1. THE NATURE OF HUMAN HAPPDIESS. 

(paou " Tbe HuTOBr dv im Woblc," pdblubbd ik istt.] 



Ip we tmlyeramine the difference of both conditiors, — to wit/ 
of the rich nnd nii|rhtv, whom we cull fottiinate, and of tkft 
poor and oppressed, whom we count wretched, we shall Bai 
the bappinexe of the one, and the miserable estate of the oUub 
■o tied b; (iod to the very instant (to the preient momatt) am 
both HO subject to inteivrbange (witnese the sudden downfall d 
the grentesl princes, and tl>e apeedr uprising of the a 

Knuai), B« {that) the one hnth nothing so certain wberoof t 
sst, nor the other so linrertFiin whereof U> bewail itself. Fa^^ 
there is no man no assured of hia honour, of his richea, hadMl 
or life, but that he ma; be deprived of either, or all, the ti 
neit hour or day to come. And dthoii^b the air which eo 

pnweth ady-rsitj be very obecure, yet therein we better disci 

God " then " In that t«hmin|r light which environeth woddl) 
glory ; through which, for the deartiess thereof, there ia IM 
vanity which escapetb our sight. And let adversity ae-— ~'— ' 

01 "The™ la Utile now ohmleto in llie wnrf» of Raleigh, nor, to inr pMt 
degno. ifl hii Turn of plirue; Ibe perlodi. when pbIjib h&Te be- 

iBu pednjiijc than mosL of hit UHitemponriei, Hidom low, nevei 
Hilluai" Lit. of Bompe," ill. 118). 

(9| 7b vnt. Runei; ; prolialily ui aJiridgmHit of lli« kS. ^tmtr,, ' 
tMaKu." I do fou U nil, I would luira ytn know = J miHUi, or, ni 
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it iHll; to huppj men, ridicnious, who make themselveB meny 
tt other men's misfortunes; and to those under the cross, 
grieTOus ; yet this is true, that for all that is past, to the very 
uistanty the portions remaining are equal to either. For, he it 
that (tuppose that) we have I'ved many years, " and in them all 
we have rejoiced ;*' or be it that we have measured the same 
length of days, and therein have evermore sorrowed ; yet, look- 
inff back from our present being, we find both the one and the 
<^er, — ^to wit, the joy and the woe,— sailed out of sight; and 
death, which doth purnue us and hold us in chase from our 
in&ncy, hath gathered it. Whatsoever of our age is past, 
death holds it. So as {that)y whosoever he be to whom fortune 
hath been a servant, and the time a friend, let him but take the 
account of his memory (for we have no other keeper of our 
pleasures past), and truly examine what it hath reserved, either 
of beauty and youth, or foregone delights ; what it hath saved, 
that it might £fist, of his dearest affections, or of whatever else 
the amorous spring-time gave his thoughts of contentment, 
then invaluable, and he shall find, that all the art which his 
elder years have {ue, all the experience of age) can draw no other 
Tapoor out of these dissolutions {lost enftn/ments) *^ then '' heavy 
Moret, and sad sighs. He shall find nothing remaining but those 
wiTOWB which grow up after our fa>t-8pringing youth, over- 
tike it when it is at a stand, and overtop it utterly when it 
begms to wither : insomu-h as {(hat) looking back from the very 
instant time, and from our now being, the poor, diseased, and 
eaptive creature hath as little sense of all his former miseries 
and pains, as he that is most blessed, in common opinion, hath 
d his forepast pleasures and delights. For whatsoever is cast 
behind us, is just nothing ; and what is to come, deceitful hope 
hath it. Only those few black swans {i.e. rare persons) I must 
except who, having had the grace to value worldly vanities at 
no more " then *' their own price, do, by retaining the comfort- 
able memory of a well-acted life, behold death without dread, 
and the grave without fear, and embrace both as necessary 
guides to endless glory. 



2. THE END OF AMBITION. 
(Fbom the same work.) 

I' we seek a reason of the succession and continuance of 
boundless ambition in mortal men, we may add to that which 



[conclusion of fhe liveK) of those preat ones wliich preoedad 
tbem. Tbey are alwsjs trnnHported with the t;lniy of the one, 
imt thej never mind (take hied, to) the misery of the other, 
till they find the eitperience in tberaeelTes. They nepiect the 
advica' of God while they enjoy life, or hope of it, but thej 
follow the counsel' of death upon the first approach. It is he 
that puts into man oil the wisdom of the world without 
speakiD^ a word, whii^h God, with all the words of his law, 
promises, or threiita, doth not intuHe. Death, which hateth 
nnd deslroyeth man, is believed ; God, which hnth made him 
and loven him, isi always deferred: " I have considered," mith 
SoloraoD, " all the works that are under the eun, and, behold, 
all is vanity and vexation of epirit;" but who believes it, till 
death tells it an P It was death, which, opening the c 
edence of Cbariea V., made him enjoin his son Philip to 
restore Navarre, and king Fmnrig I. of France to command 
that justice should he dnne upon the murderers of the pro- 
teetantsiDMerindolnnd Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. 
It ia therefore death alone that can suddenly mahe man to 
know himeelf. He tella the proud and insolent that they ore 
hut ahjects, and humbles them at the instant, makes them cry, 
comjilain, and repent ; ye*, even to hate their forepart 
happiness. He takes the account {eilimales the vnlue) of the 
rich and proves him a beggar, a naked beggar, which hath 
interest in nothing hut in the gravel that fills his mouth. Bts 
holds a glass before the eyes of the most beautiful, and mnkes 
them see therein their deformity and rottenness, and they 
acknowledge it. 

eloquent,' just and mighty death 1 [Those] whom n 
could advise, thou hnst persuaded ;' what none hatli dared, thou 
hast done; and whom all the world bath flattered, thou only 



O) -^*fc 



w ^nenU idflii 



uk For nifiee In or^narj cu«, bul f d 

t9) Eloquent, fr. IdL atoqtd, (0 spca 

by Ui« power and besirt; of Iab^b^ 

(Sj Pn-iunde^ fr. Lftt. pfrtuodere, I 
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hast cast out of the world and despised : thou hast drawn to- 
gether all the far-stretched greatness, all the pride, cruelty and 
amhition of man, and covered it all over with these two 
narrow words, hie jacetl 



BISHOP HALLJ 

1. MEDITATION. 

(Fbobc ** Thb Abt of Diyinb Mbditation," published in 1607.) 



Oim nature is too ready to abuse familiarity in (of) any kind ; 
and it is with Meditations, as with medicines, which with over- 
ordinary {too common) use, lose their " soueraignetie ;" and fill, 
instead of purging. God hath not straited* (stratf^nedy re- 
gtricted) us for matter, having given us the scope {range) of the 
whole world ; so that there is no creature, event, action, speech, 
which may not afford a new matter of Meditation. Ana that 
which we are wont to say of fine " wittes '* {genitises) we may 
as truly aflGirm of the Christian " hart ; " that it can make use 
of anything. Wherefore, as travellers in a " forraine " country 
make every sight a lesson, so ought we in this our pilgrimage. 
Thou seest the heaven rolling above thine head in a constant and 
unmoveable {immovable, fixed) motion,^ the stars so overlooking 

(1) " His (Hall's) * Art of Divine Meditation,' his • Contemplations,' and, indeed, 
many of his writings, remind us frequently of Taylor. Both had equally pious 
and devotional tempers, both were full of learning, both fertile of illustration, both 
may be said to have had strong imagination and poetical geniub, though Taylor 
let his predominate a little more." — Hallam, Lit. of Europe, ii. 360 

** He was commonly called our Engliiih Seneca, for the pureness, plainness, 
and fulness of his style. Not unhappy at * conti overeies,' more happy at ' com- 
ments,' very good in his ' char cters,' better in his * sermons,* and best of all in his 
• Meditations.' '—Thomas tuller, 

(2) Straitedf fr. Lat. stringo, p.p. stricttu, close drawn ; hence strict, severe, 
as in ** The most straitest (strictest) sect." But it has also a more literal 
meaning, narrow, "Enter ye in at the strait (narrow) gate." In North's " Plu- 
tarch " we find tlie verb straight^ ** He (Crassus) straiyhted (narrowed) the battell 
of his footmen (the army of his infantry).^* 

(3) Unmoveable motion, a motion that is itself immovable, that is, fixed, regular, 
and determined. 

I 
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(/ootin^ww or above) one another that the greatest "ehm 
(»Ao?c, iooi) little, the Wst Breatest — nil g:lorioii»; the a,ir full ' 
of the bnttles of rain, or fleeca« of enow, or divers {different] 
forms of Rerj exhalations' imeleora) • the sps, uniJer one uniform 
face Isur/tKe), full of strange and monstrous shapes heneiith 
(below the airfaee) ; the earth eo adnmed nith -variety of plonta, 
that thou can-t not hut tread on many nt once with ererv foot 
(ml ecen/ foolatap) ; besidns the store {m'liUi udej of creatures' that 
flv above it, walk upon it, live in it Thou idle tniant ! ' dost 1 
thou laam nothing of so many maalersF Host thou so long | 
read these capital letters of Hod's great book, and canst thou i 
not yet spell one word of them ? The biute creaturea eea 
the same tilings, with as clear, perhaps better eyes: if thins | 
inward eyee see not their use, a» well as thy bodily eyes th^ 
shape, I knownot whether* (id/iicAo/tAe (100) ia more rbBaouSibla .| 
or less bmtish. 



2. THE ART OF CONTENTMENT. 

((■aciM ■' UsurriTioHa akd VdwS," PVblSsbsd Is IB 

I KNOW not how it comes to pass that the mind of man doth J 
naturally both overprize (overvalue) his own in comparison of 1 
others ((> icAfri ie/uii^K fa o^i*«), and yet contemn and neglect his j 
own in compBrifion of what he wiinta (has not).' The remedy of | 
this latter evil is to compare the good things we have with, the ] 



(I) E 



rioni. It. IM. e 



(ai Slen B/crenluTa. 
(3) TVtinnf. fr. Old FT. tr 
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erilfl which we have not and others '' grone " under. Thou art i n 

Wthy and reg^ardest it not. Look on the misery of thoee 

which, on their bed of sickness, through extremity of pain and 

Offoish, entreat death to release them. Thou hast clear e^^e- 

Bpt, sound *' lims," use of reason, and passest these over with 

ihght respect. Think how many there are which in their 

vneoinfortable (distressing) blindness would give all the world 

' for but one glimpse of light ; how many that deformedly' {i(/nO' 

Mousfy) crawl on all " foure " [fours]^ after the " luaner " of 

tii6 most loathsome creatures ; how many that in mad '' phren- 

868" are worse than brutish, worse tnan dead; — thus thou 

ndghtest be, and art not. If I am not happy for (on accmmt of) 

^ good that I have, I am yet happy for the evils that I might 

We had, and have escaped. I have deserved the greatest 

Bvik Every evil that I miss is a new mercy. 



3. ON A REDBREAST COMING INTO HIS CHAMBER. 

(From "Occabiovai. Mrditatiovs.*') 

Pbettt bird, how cheerfully dost thou sit and sing, and yet 
koowest not where thou art, nor where thou shalt make thy 
next meal, and at night must shroud thyself in a bush for 
lodging ! What a shame is it for me, that see before me so 
Hberal provisions of my God, and find myself sit warm under 
my own roof, yet am ready to droop under a distrustful, un- 
thankful dulness! Had I so little certainty of my harbour 
(hdging) and purveyance (provisimi), how heartless [fearful) 
Bhould I be — liow careful (fidl of anxiety) I how little list^ 
(desire) should I have to make music for thee or myself I Surely 
thou comest not hither without a providence {providential 
mission). God sent thee not so much to delight as to shame me, 
but all in a conviction of (in order to overcome) my sullen im- 

(1) Deformedly. To deform is to destroy the proper form that belongs to a 
•pecified object. Chaucer says, ** Deformed is the figure of my face." In a 
•ecoodary sense, as what is notable for its form is beautiful, deform, means to 
make ugly, nnpleasing, or unnatural ; hence the meaning above — human beings 
"deformedly " {i.e. unnaturally) crawl. Leighton speaks of a " limb that moves 
both deft/rmely and painfully." 

(2) Xwf, fr. A.S. lust, fr. wh. O.E. lest, desire, pleasure. Shakspere (" Othello ") 
bu, " When I have list (desire) to sleep." 
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belief; who, under more apparent means {under happier eireum" 
gtcmces) am less cheerful and confident. Heason and faith have 
not done so much in me as in thee mere instinct of natme. 
Want of foresight makes thee more merry, if not more 
nappy here, than the foresight of hetter things maketh me. 
O God ! thy providence is not impaired hy those powers thoa 
hast given me ahove these brute things. Let not my greater 
helps hinder me from a holy security and comfortahle reliance 
on thee. 



4. BISHOP HALL'S DAILY LIFE. 

(Fbobc ** Epistles/* published nr 1608.) 

I WOULD ever awake with God. My first thoughts are for 
Him who made the night for rest and the day for " travell '" 
(labour) y and as He gives, so blesses both. If my heart be eariy 
seasoned with His presence, it will savour (retain the impression) 
of Him all day after. While my body is dressing— not with aa 
effeminate curiosity* (scrupulosUy), nor yet with rude neglect^ 
my mind addresses " it selfe " '^ to her ' (its) ensuing tabk, be- 
thinking what is to be done, and in what order, and marshalling 
(arranging), as it may, my hours with my work. 

That done, after some while's* (time's) meditation, I walk up 
to my masters and companions, my books ; and, sitting down 
amongst them with the best contentment, I dare not reach 
forth my hand to salute any of them till I have first looked up 
to heaven and craved favour of Him to whom all my studies 
are duly referred, without whom I can neither profit nor [even] 
labour. After this, out of no over-great variety, I call forth 
those which may best fit my occasions (purpose) j* wherein I am 
not too scrupulous of age (i, e, of the age of my authors). Some- 

(1) Travel^ or travaHe. See note 4, p. 89. 

(2) Curiosity, See note 1, p. 109. 

(3) HeTt its. We may notice in this passage that her is used where we should 
now use iU^ and *'it self" for Us self; an instance of the saoie kiud as U oicn 
for its own. See also note 1, p. 87. 

(4) WhUe^ tr, A.S. Au^/, time, was at that time used as a nonn, thon^ tfaa 
modem compouud awhile is an adverb. Shakspere has, ** Season your wimiratifln 
for a whae." The old whilom^ at whiles, at times, is a relic of the A.S. dat. pL 
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times I put myself to school to one of those ancientS; whom tho 
Chinch nath honoured with the name of Fathers, whose volumes 
I confess not to open (/ do not open) without a secret reverence 
of [for) their holiness and gravity ; sometimes to tliose later 
doctors, which want nothing but age to make them clasuical ; — 
always to God's book. That day is lobt whereof some hours 
aienot improved' in those Divine monuments.' Others I turn 
over out of choice : these out of duty. 

Ere {before) I can have sat [in my studv] unto weariness, my 
&mily, having now overcome all household distractions, invites 
me to our common devotions — not without some short prepara- 
tioiL These, heartilv performed, send me up with a more strong 
and cheerful appetite to my former work, which I find made 
easy to hie by intermission and variety. Now, therefore, can I 
deceive [beguile) the hours with change of pleasures — that is, of 
labours. One while, mine ^' eies " are busied ; another while, 
my hand ; and sometimes my mind takes the burden from them 
both; wherein [and in this) I would imitate the skilfullest cooks, 
which make the best dishes with manifold mixtures. One hour 
ii spent in textual divinity [the study of texts of Scripture), an- 
other in controversy ; histories relieve them both. Now, when 
the mind is weary of others' labours [the labours or works of 
oOkers), it begins to undertake her [its) own : sometimes it 
meditates and winds up [stores up the result) for future use ) 
sometimes it lays forth her [its) conceits into present dis- 
cooise [reduces its conceptions to writitig), sometimes for " it self e "^ 
(its selfy itself )y ofter [oftener) for others. Neither know I 
whether it works or plays in these thoughts [exercises of thouyht). 
I am sure no sport hath more pleasure, no work more use ; only 
the decay of a weak body makes me think these delights insen- 
sibly [gradually becomhig) laborious. 

Thus could 1, all day, as ringers use [do), make myself music 
with changes, and complain sooner of the day for shortness than 
of the busmciis for toil, were it not that this faint monitor (t.c. 
the weak body) interrupts me still in the midst of my busy 
pleasures, and enforces me both to respite [intennission) and 
repast. 1 must yield to both, [for] while my body and mind 

(1) Improve— of uncertain etymology— to make better, endeavour to make the 
Vest of ; hence, to improve time, improve the hour, as above. 

(2) Monuments^ fr. Lat monumentimif or rather monimentvtmf that ^ddoh 
IKserves the remembrance of anything; and, therefore, an author's works, as 
above. 

(3) See note 3, p. 116. 
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die joined together in these unequal (HI ntafched) couples, the 
better must follow the weaker. 

Before my mesls, therefore, and nfter, I let mvaelt loose from 
all thoughts, and now would forget thnt 1 ever studied. A full 
mind tiikea awn; the body's sppetite, do less thnn (;'iuf a>] a 
full body makes s doll and unwieldy mind. Company, dia- 
couree [coniier'otton), recreations, are now seaaonable and wel- 
come. These prepare me for a diet, not gluttonous, but 
medicinal {rn>un»hiiig) ; the patnta mav not be pleaseil, but the 
stomaeh — nor that for it' {il>) own Bake. Neither would I think 
any of these comforts worth respect in themselves, but in th^ 
uae, in their end, so tar as they may enable me to" (jriue i 
Arenglh for) better things. If I ree any dish to tempt i_ 
palate, I fear a serpent in that apple, and would plensp myteU 
in B wilful denial (reso/ufe self-ileniafl. I rise capable" of (ailt 
to eal) more, not deaironsi not now immediately from my 
trencher* to my book, but after some intermission. Moderate 
speed is « sure help to all proceedings,' where {mhereai) those 
things which are prosecuted with violence of endeavour c 
desire, either succeed not or continue not. 

After my latter meal my thoughts are "sleiifht" [liffhUi/ 
occupied) ; only my memory (my vwmoi-y only, not the whole mi 
may be charged with her task of recalling; what was commit 
to her custody in the day ; and my heart is bu^iy in examining 
my hands, and mouth, and all other senses, of {concerning) that 
day's behaviour. And now the evening is come, no trades- 
man doth more carefully take in his wares, clear hia ahop- 
board, and shut his windows, than I would shut up my thoughfa 
and clear my mind. That student shall (mud) live miserably 
which {mho), like a camel, lies down under his burdem. All 
this done, calling together my familv, we end the day with 
Ood. 



(1) 5tri BOM 
01 Eiablc I. 
Dbiolcle. 
(3) Capable. 
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6. LINE UPON LINE, AND PRECEPT UPON 

PRECEPT. 

FBOM •*8XBM05E,** PBBACHXD DT 1624.) 

8t. PauIi feaied not the slander of a tautolopry ; rather, like a 
eonstant {indugtriou8) workman, he beats still upon the same 
mL There can be never too much warning of that, whereof 
tkre never can be enongh heed. Nice' {delicate and fastidious) 
MiB are for all variety of doctrines, as palates [for all variety] 
of meats. Qucusque eadem f What, still the hxme over and 
orer? is the note {inquiry) of both. How scomfullv do these 
riottons look at the often entrance of the same standing dishes ! 
8t Paul hates to feed this wanton humour, and tells them this 
muAeidnqfle) diet's safe for them, and to himself not .grievous; 
n^ therefore, not fearing their surfeit' of so wholesotne a ser- 
lioe, he still sets before them the same mess. *^ I have told 
yoa often, and now tell you again." We tell over the same 
nombers m the counting of our coins, and are not weary of it. 
In our recreations, we spend the night after the day {m(/ht as weU 
at day) at the same game, and complain not of satiety ; why 
diould we who profess ourselves spiritual so soon nauseate at 
the iteration of good counsels P Perhaps, if we would {should) 
seek Athens in our city,^ we should not lose our labour. There 

(1) I/iee, fr. A.S. nesc, tender, soft, gentle. Chancer has, ** He was to nesske 
(loo aoft), and she to harde." Later, it denoted, ajs above, fastidious or sque mish, 
•ad also, petty, 96 ."-hakspere (" Julius Caesar*'), '* That every nice offence should 
bear lus (its) comment ; " and now retaining the above meanings, we also call 
■Dfthing we like, nice, and speak equally of a nice didtinction and a nice house. 

(2) Surfeit^ fr. Fr. surfaire^ p.p. surfait^ to overdo, overcharge the stomach. 
Tlw scope of the word involves the consequences also ; hence, loathing and nausea. 
In "Piers Floughmaa " we have— 

'• Let not Syre Serf ait sitten at thy borde ; " 
*Dd Drayton: — 

•* Too much a surfeit brings, and may our child annoy ; " 

»Bd IGlton (** ComuB ") speaks of a " crude surfeit.'''' 

(3) Stek Athens. The sermon from which this extract is made was preached at 
Bampton Court, in 1624, before King James I., and the " city ' referred to, therefore, 
is London. The preacher evidently has the disposition of the Athenians to si)€nd 
"their time in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some new thing " in his 
mind. — See Acta xvilL 21. 
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is an itch of the ear, wliieli St. Paul foresaw would prove the 
disenfe of the latter time*, thiit now ia " groan " (jrwun) e[ii- 
iflnicnlj an itr-h nfter news (win /iijiy»|, even in God's chair; new 
d'ictrinea, new dresaes. And aurelv it muat needs be confeaeed, 
thatnf latter years there was maun fault in [of] this kind. Too 
many putpita were full of i^uriona {fanafid] affecttttinn of new 
quirks of wit, new crotchets of conceit, strange mixtnrea of 
opinions, insomuch as [that) the old and plain forms were grown 
stale flod despicable. Let me tell jna I still' (ever) feared t&ia 
itch would end in a smnrt. Certainlj there cannot he a more 
certain argument {proof) of a decayed and sickly stomach 
" then " the loathing of wholesome and solid food, and lonpne 
after "quelque cii6iceR"^{qvelqiiescktises,liickshawi) of new and 
BltiiiciHl compositions. For ua, iiwa; with this vain {fooHA) 
affectation in the matters of Ood I Surely, if ought tuder 



plainly dressed, without all the lards and enui'es of human 
devices (to say no worve), our souls are sick and we feel it not. 
Oh, je tnolisS Israelites! with whom too much frequence* [too 
freqiienl an frjjoj/vwjit} made the food of an^ls contemptible. 
If onion» Mid garlic bad grown as rifely [nbmtdantlif) in the 
wilderness, and mnnna had rained down nowhere but in ^Igypt, 
how would ye have hated those lude and strong salads, and 
have ran mad after those celestial dedicates' (delkockt) I 

<t) Siai. 'Ilii9iidT(rlif:eri;ra]lym»ns"7<!t.''Iiut0Friislana1l7buUiemeiin- 

Some rnll mcmmiti ttill (iIuktb) eimled algh." Ac. 
(S) Qk/lqne lAoiai. Th^ie cm be no dooM Ibal HeKiliawt U ■ (XRTniitlMi Df 

(Uiqij FTBnuh diflhea. which ware about Qiia time aupplbituigf tlia huTy oaQtAotLoitt 
(i) ^c9Hnii7eiind/rrfnnir]ilHTebot1linilHat1hlltimB;b1lt HinooDitutV 
(41 04lirara. It. Fr. dilical. deliaite, ni^o, iwrf hm M B ngun, indioBllDp OlB 

nuBiii b. 1>. dilscalHtc, lai ii Donntetely lucd oolj b; i Sgnre of speecU. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPERE.' 

1. CHARACTER OF MAN. 
(Fbok ** Hamlet,** published nr 1603.) 



Bm, (speaks). I haye of late (but wherefore I know not) 
Wall my mirth, foregone all custom of exercises; and, indeed, 
'tgoes 80 heairily with my disposition, that this goodly frame,' 
^ earth, seems to me a sterile promontory ; this most excel- 
hot canopy, the air, look you, this brave overhanging firma- 
inmt,* this majestical roof fretted with golden fire, why, it 
appears no other thing to me than a foul and pestilent congre- 
gition of yapours. What a piece of work is a man I How 
Aohle in reason ! how infinite m faculty I in form and moving, 
haw express and admirable ! in action, how like an angel I in 
apprehension, how like a god I the beauty of the world I the 
paragon of animals I And yet, to me, what is this quintessence 
d dustP Man delights not me, nor woman neither. 

(1) ShakBpere wrote 'in so many different styles, represented so many phases 
ti haman natm«, that it is difficalt, if not impossible, to speak of his own 
rtyle at alL The style is in him, emphatically, the man, and if any general 
dancteristic can be mentioned, it is the singular appropriateness of the language 
Vfcd by nearly all the characters he has introduced. This is seen most, of course, 
in those plays in which, as in a focus, he has 'concentrated his wonderful powers of 
imagination, and in which the intense conception and the glowing language are, 
M it were, bom together, and act as a single force on the mind of the reader. 
Hamlet, Othello, Lear, and Macbeth, may be considered as the masterpieces of 
tbe author; and, moreover, as the most splendid exhibitions of literary genius that 
tiw world has ever seen. 

(2) Frame^ tc. A.S. fremman^ to make ; connected in derivation and meaning 
with /orm, which was directly derived fr. Fr. former^ wh. fr. Lat. formore. 
Mihrai uses the word in a similar, but more extended sense, in Adam and Eve's 
KorningHymn: — 

" Thine this universal frame *» (t.e. creation). 

(8) F'trmament^ fr. Lat. firmamentum^ that which strengthens or confirms ; 
qiplied in the Vulgate to the vaulted heaven, as if to denote its flimness and 
stability. It appears, however, to have been a nodstranslation ; for the original 
Hebrew word rather expresses outspreading or expansion than solidity. The word 
is found in Robert of Gloucester, " Up in the firmament an angel he sey (saw;)." 
See this word distinguished from sky and heaven^ " Studies in Erglish Poetry," 
p. 5. Jeremy Taylor uses it in the classical sense, *' Custom is the sanction 
cr the firmament of the law." 
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2. HAMLET'S ADVICE TO THE PLAYERS. 

(Fbom the same Tbagedt.) 

JErUer ILimlet and certain Players. 

JUatn. Speak the speech, I pray you, as I pronounced it to 
you, trippingly on the tongue : but if you mouth it, as rnaoj 
of your players do, I had as lief (J would as soon) the town- 
crier had spoke my lines. Nor do not saw the air too much — 
your hand thus : t)ut use all gently : for in the very torrent^ 
tempest, and (as I may say) the whirlwind of passion, yoa 
must acquire and beget^ a temperance, that may give it 
smoothness. O, it offends me to the soul, to see a robustioiii 
periwi^r-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very rags, to 
split the ears of the groundlings ;' who, for the most part, an 
capable' of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise : I 
could have such a fellow wnipped for overdoing Termaganti** 
it out-herods Ilerod:* pray you, avoid it. 

Id Play. I warrant your honour. 

Ham. Be not too tame neither, but let your own discretion 
be your tutor : suit the action to the word, the word to tiie 
action ; with this special observance, that you overstep not the 
modef^ty^ of nature; for anything so overdone is from the 
purpose" of playing, whose end, both at the first, and now, was, 
and is, to hold, as 'twere, the mirror up to nature ; to show 
virtue her own feature"' [sJiape)^ scorn her own image, and the 
very age and body of the time, his [its) form and pressure {true 

(1) Acquire and beget ^ i.e. acquire in your mind, and beget or prodace in othen 
by your acting. 

(2) Groundlings^ those standing on the ground or in the pit. Only a penny ' 
charged for admii>sion to this part of the theatre, and no seats were provided. 

(3) Capable. See note 3, p. 118. 

(4) Termagant. " Termagant, the god of the Saracens, and Herod, 
characters in our old miracle -plays." — Collier. 

(5) Modesty, it. Lat. niodestus^ keeping due measure or limits, moderate. The 
modesty of nature is the exquisite equilibrium in which perfection conaista. 

(6) From the purpose— a,^a.y from, incon!>istent with. 

(7) Feature^ fr. old Fr. faicture. " The facture, workmanship, tnn^ng, 
making of a thing** (Cotgrave). Hence the framing or shape of the body or any 
part of it. Milton (" Paradise Lost," x. 279; has — 

" So scented the grim feature (i.e. the shape or person of Satan) and upturned 
His nostril wide into the murky air." 

fn mod. Eng. feature in the sing, is a pmminbnt or signiflcaut part of a thing, 
and in the pi. the component parts of the face. 
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vnptmm cft stamp)* Now this, oyerdone, or come tardy off 

(thdher owrdone or underdone^, though it make the unskilful 

uogii, dumot but make the judicious grieve ) the censure of 

the which one {%.e. the judicious) must in your allowance^ 

{tfpiwalf estimation) o'erweigh a whole theatre of others. 0, 

toero be players, that I have seen play, and heard others praise, 

ind that highly, not to speak it {call it) profanely, that, neither 

hmg the accent of christians, nor the gait of christian, 

ugin, nor man, have so strutted and bellowed, that I have 

oooght some of nature's journeymen^ had made men, and not 

■ade them well, they imitated humanity so abominably. 

Id Flay. I hope we have reformed that indifferently {tolerably 
nS) with OS, sir. 

nam, 0, reform it altogether. And let those that play your 
downs, speak no more than is set down for them : for there be 
of them, that will themselves laugh, to set on some quantity 
of barren spectators to laugh too ; though, in the mean time, 
wme necessary question {some critical poitd or situation) of the 
play be then to be considered : that 's \ illainous ; and shows a 
most pitiful ambition in the fool that uses it {and who would 
ruin tie performance rather than not have his mv^n pitiful joke). 
Go, make you ready. [Exeunt flayers. 



3. LADY MACBETfl'S SLEEP-WALKING. 

(Fbom "Macbeth," published in 1606.) 

Doctor, I have two nights watched with you, but can per- 

CMve no truth in your report. When was it she last walked ? 

Gentlewoman. Since his Majesty {Macbeth) went into the 

(1) AUowaneet fr. Tt. allnuert to praise, wh. fr. Lat allaudare. The verb is in 
A.V. (Luke xi. 45), "Ye allow (approve of) the deeds of your fathers." " Your 
•fiowonce," above, is the approbation which yon are to pain; penerally, your 
approbation means that which yon are to confer. If this appears rather forced, we 
Buy interpret allowance by " estimation," which is justified by Shakspere's use of 
it in another passage ('* CTodolanus," iii. 2)— 

"Syllables 
Of no allowance *' {estimation or value) 

(2) Journeyman^ i.e. Ajoumie man, a man who works by the day or in the day- 
tiae. ▲ similar fancy to the above occurs in one of Bobert Bums's songs — 

" Her {nature's) prentice han' 
She tried on man. 
And then she made the lasses 1 " 
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field, I haye seen her rise from her bed, throw her niffi 
gown upon her, unlock her closet, take forth paper, fola 
write upon it, read it, afterwards seal it, and again retnm 
bed ; yet all this while in a most fast sleep. 
' Doct. A. great perturbation in nature ! to receive at once tta. 
benefit of sleep, and do the effects of watching {wakmg) ! — : 
this slumberj agitation, besides her walking and other actiud 
performances, what, at any time, have you heard her sayP 

Gent. That, sir, which I will not report after her. 

Doct, You may, to me ; and *t is most meet you should. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor to any one; having no witneM 
to confirm my speech {tohat I say), Lo you, here she conUM i 
this is her very guise {mannery it is she herself) ; and, upon mj 
life, fast asleep. Observe her : stand close. 

Enter Lcfiy Macbeth, with a taper, 
Doct. How came she by that light ? J 

Gent. Why, it stood by her: she has light by her continiiaDf i ^ 

'tis her command. .}. 

Doct, You see, her eyes are open. * 

Gent Ay, but their sense is snut. i 

Doct. What is it she does now P Look, how she rubs ber • 

hands. ' 

Gent. It is an accustomed action with her, to seem tintf 

washing her hands; I have known her continue in this • 

quarter of an hour. 
Lady M. Yet [sttU) here's a spot 
Doct. Hark, she speaks : I will set down what comes from 

her, to satisfy my remembrance the more strongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned {accursed) spot I out, I say ! — Ons; 

Two; why, then 'tis time to do 't : Hell is murky I fle-inj 

lord {%.e. ilacbeth), fie ! a soldier, and afeard P What neea wtt 

fear who knows it, when none can call our power to account P-— 

Yet who would have thought the old man (i.e. Duncan) to haivs 

had so much blood in him H 
Doct Do you mark that P 
Lady M. ^he thane of Fife had a wife ; where is she now P 

^What, will these hands ne'er be clean P-^No more o' tfaat^ 

my lord, no more o' that : — ^you mar all with this starting. 
Doct. {to the Gentletooman) Go to,^ go to {come, come), yott 

haye known what you should not. 

(1) Oo to, a sort of interjection, like Lat ogedum, wfaieh is aCtm vnd far, 
" come," or ** come, come,'* as, " Com^ come, that will never do." JDn A.T. (Ctab 
xi. 3), we have, " Oo to, let us make britpk." 
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Chi Slie has spoke what she should not, 1 am sure of tnat : 
Bnyen knows what she has known. 

luAf M. Here's the smell of the blood still : all the perfumes 
tf Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh I oh I oh ! 

Hod* What a sigh is there ! The heart is sorely charged 

Oent, I would not have such a heart in my bosom for the 
ftnity of the whole body {i,e, to he a queen like Lady Macbeth), 
vod. Well, well, well,— 
GeiU, Pray God it be, sir {i.e, be wel^. 
DoeL This disease is beyond my practice : yet I have known 
ftose which have walked in their sleep, who have died holily 
IB th^ beds. 

|. Lady M, Wash your hands, put on your night-gown; look 
[ >ot 80 pale : — I tell you yet agam, Banquo's buried ; he cannot 
ttme out on 's {ofhu) grave. 
Jkd, £yen so ? 

Lady M. To bed, to bed ; there 's knocking at the gate. — 
nne, come, come, come, give me your hand ; what 's done, 
eannot be undone; to bed, to bed, to bed !^ 



4. SPEECH OF BRUTUS OVER CESAR'S BODY. 
(Fbom "Julius C^sab," fibst published ik 1623.) 

Brutus. Romans, countrymen, and loverss (friends) I hear 
me for my cause j and be silent, that you may hear. Believe 
me for mine honour, and have respect to mine honour, that you 
may believe. Censure me (judge of me) in your wisdom, and 
awake your senses, that you may the better judji^e. If there 
ke any m this assembly, any dear friend of Caesar's, to him I 
lay, that Brutus' love to Ctesar was no less than his. If then 
that friend demand, why Brutus rose against Csesar, this is my 

(1) The intense conception of this wonderful scene scarcely needs pointing out. 
Hie wild storm of passion, made up of many elements, yet harmonised by the one 
intense feeling and consciousness of crime was probably never by mortal pen so 
strikingly represented. 

(8) JjDvers. This word, meaning simply " one who loves," was once applied, as 
were paramour, villain, and some others, to both sexes. So late as 1754, Dr. Craik 
tells OB it was used by Smollett, who speaks of "a lover y of her delicacy and 
pride** 
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thnt I loved Rome mora {than that frietid does). _ 

rather' CiBsar were living, nnd die all slaves, tban that Ctesni' 
were deud, to lite all freamenP Ag Ceeaar loved me, I weep 
tor him ; aa he was fortunate, I rejoice at it ; as he was Taliant, 
I honour him ; but as he wm amhitious, I slew him. There is 
teara,' for hia love, joy for hia fortune, honour for hia valour, 
and aeikth for his aiuhition. Who ia here la base, that would 
be s bonduian F If any, «peak ; for him have I offended. 
Who ia here bo rude [barbarova, imciciiiiied), that would not be 
a BoroanP It any, apBak; for him have 1 ofiended. Who .' 
here bo vile, tbat will not love his countrv P If any, speak; 
for him havti I ofTeiiiltKl. I pause for a reply. 

CiCKetu. None, Brutus, none. 

Sratui, Then none have I ufTended. I have done n< 
to Cceear, tbiin you shall do {tmffht io do) to Brutua. The ques- 
tion' of hia death ia enroUsd in the Capitol : hie ^lory not ex- 
tenuated, wherein he was worthy ; nor hia offences enforced 
(exagi/eraied), for which he suffered death. 

Eitter Antony, and olhers, ■with CjEB\B.'a h 

Here comes his body, moumed by Mark Antony; who, though 
he bad no hand in bis death, aoitll receive the benefit of hie 
dying, a platie in the commonwealth ; as which of you shall 
notP With ih\i {tkii assHrance) I depart, thut. as Islewmy 

best lover [frieiul) fat the good of Rome, 1 havB thf 

dagger for mjaelf, when it ehall please my country t 
my death. 

(I) Ralhw.»Bmt!,ti. AB ohaolets tirniti'e, rath m'Tothi (wh.fp. A^JS.hmlh. 

■peukiiD "Lyoidoa" of "Uie raiht primnne." CompKB had roWn- iiilh Airf 
ttiiw. [n nolB 1, p. KB. 

(I) TJtirealmri. This eipnuloB oronia nr 
^niint Milh tha mge ol Shikiperc'i time, *ncl RiBy ba juiCIHeil on tlie gsiMnl 
grODlid Ital the teari bora were nul Ip Iw cnnaidored u forming a plural. TB«J' 
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LORD BACON.i 

1. OF STUDIES.* 

(FBOK **E8SATE8," TIBBT PUBLISHED DT 1597.) 



Studies serve for delight' (pastime), for ornament, and for 

jKKty* (mastery over business). Their chief use for aelight, is 

in pnvateness (privacy, one's oion retiremtmt) and retiring; for 

onuunent, is in discourse (conversation with others)] and for 

iHlitT, is in the judgment and disposition of husiness. For 

i^it men (merely clever men) can execute, and perhaps judge 

tf particulars one by one ; but the general counsels, and the 

liotB (arrangements) and the marshalling of affairs, come best 

pom those that sre learned. To spend too much time in studies, 

is sloth ; to use them too much for ornament, is affectation 

[pedantry) ; to make Judgment (give decidons) wholly by their 

nles, is the humour of a scholar. They perfect (mature) nature, 

and are perfected by experience ; for natural abilities are like 

natural plants, that need '* proyning '' (pruning) by study ; and 

itodies themselves do give forth airections too much at large 

(too generally and vaguely), except they be bounded in by 

experience. Crafty^ (practical) men contemn studies, simple 

(1) **The style of Bacon has an idiosyncracy vrliich we might expect from hie 
genius. It can rarely indeed happen, and only in men of secondary talents, that 
tbe language they use is not, by its very choice and allocation, od well as its 
meaning, the representative of an individoality that distinguishes their turn of 
flioiig^t Bacon is elaborate, sententious, often witty, often metaphorical ; nothing 
eodd be spared ; his analogies are generally striking and novel ; his style is clear, 
precise, forcible ; yet there is some degree of stiffness about it, and m mere lan- 
guage he is inferior to Raleigh."— Hallam, " Lit. of Europe," iii. 150. 

(3) This essay was evidently a favourite of Bacon's. It is the first ("On 
8tndJea ") in the first edition, being tlien about half the length to which it grew at 
last It was enlarged in 1612, and again in 1625, when, the year before his death. 
Bacon published the last and revised edition of his " Essayes." 

(8) Delight. *' Pastymes" is the reading of the first edition, published in 1597. 

(4) Studies serve^ 8{c. Studies furnish us with pastime in retirement, ornament 
iu society, and power over business in public life. 

(6) Crafty^ fr. A.S. crafty strength, strength in a man^s special vocation, skill; 
hence crafty u skilful or practical. Wiclif has, " a citee havynge fonndcmentis, 
wbos era/timan and maker is God." For craftiman, Chaucer uses crnftesman. 
Craft is quoted along with cunning by Trench as instances of "degeneration.** 
Neither originally implied uiything more than "skill " and " knowledge," but now 
craft is skill used to circumvent; and cunning, to use Bacon's own expression 
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(ignorant) men admire them^ and wise men use them; forthflf : 
teach not their own use ; but that {t.e. the proper use of tiM) r 
is a wLidom without them, and above them, won by obitf- H* 
yation. Head not to contradict and confute ; nor to beheye inl /. 
take for granted ; nor to iind talk and discourse 3 but to weidi =^ 
and consider. Some books are to be tasted, others to M ; ^ 
swallowed, and some few to be chewed and ** disgestc^ ;^ tint ^ 
is, some books are to be read only in parts 3 others to beieidi ^: 
but not curiously {ivith elaborate care) ; and some few to be wi j;' 
wholly (through) and with diligence and attention. Soae *" 
books also may be read by deputy, and extracts made of (/rMi^ 
them by others 3 but that woula (should) be only in the kM 
important arguments, and the meaner sort of books: ekl 
distilled books are like common distilled waters, flashy' («tf^ 
spiritless) things. Heading maketh a full man; conferoiei 
(conversation^ i/Uercourse toi h others) a ready man ; and writioc 
an exact man. And therefore, if a man write little, he bat 
need have a ^reat memory ; if he confer little (has UUle v4tf' 
course td h others)^ be had need have a present wit (i.e. to siap^f 
his defect of expoience)] and if he read little, he had neednifB \ 
much cunning,^ to seem to know that (what) he doth not 
Histories make men wise; poets, witty; the mathematics, sabtle; 
natural philosophy, deep ; moral (moral philosophy or ethialjf 
grave; logic and rhetoric able to contend. " Abeunt stadia in 
mores " (the studies pass itito the manners) ; nay, there is no 
stond' (hindrance) or impediment in the wit, but may be wronglit 
out (eradicated) by fit studies ; like as diseases of the body may 
have appropriate exercises. Bowling (boiols) is good for the 
stone and reins (kidneys) ; shooting (archery) for the lungi ; 
and breast; gentle walking for the stomach; riding for the 
head, and the like. So, if a man's wit be wandering, let him 
study the mathematics ; for in demonstrations if his wit (mimt) 
be called away never (ever) so little, he must begin again. If 
his wit be not apt to distinguish or fijid difference, let him study 

regarding it, ia " a sinister crooked wisdom ;** and in the present essay, he saya **fa« 
had need of much cunning to seem to know that he doth not.'' 

(1) Flashy t appearing like a flash, showy: hence, as appearing what it ianoC, 
vapid, insipid. 'Ihis last must have been meant above, since in the Latin 
translation of the Kssays, made under Bacon's direction, the words correapoodiiig 
are '* penitus insipidi." This use of the 'word Jkuhy is, however, rare. 

(2) See note 6, p. 127. 

(3) Stand, stand or stop ; a word apparently confined to Bacon. He nsea the 
same combinati m in another passage, ** The removing of the ttonds and 
ments of the mind." 
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tha iohooliiieii, for they are " Cymmi Bectores " i»j>litlera of 
aimmin, hair spliUera), If he be not apt to beat over mntterij, 
to call upon one thing to prove and iUiutrate another^ let him 
ttuAj the litwyers' cnseH ; so eveif defect of the miiid may have 
a epeciul rewipt {remedy). 



2. OF TEUTU.' 



Bod count it a bondage to fix a belief : aSectinii; {preiemliiig to) 
freewill in thin king, (ls well as in aclmg. And though the aeeto 
of philosophers of that kind be gone, jet there remain certain 
di8ooui8ing(rfl»ifiiBjy)wita, which areot the aanie 76108, tliouffh 
there be not bo much blood in tbem lis nas in those of t£e 
BDcients, But it ia not only the difficulty and laiiouc which 
men take (trperiwini} in the finding out of truth; nor BgBin, 
tliBt wheD it IB found, it imposeth (Jays a reslraiid) upon men's 
thonghts, that doth bring' hea in favour ; but a natund thoogli 
coirupt lore of the lie itaelf. One of the later school of the 
Oiecians examineth the matter, nnd is at a stand (Josi) to think 
wliat ehnuld be in it, that men should love lies, where neither 
tliev make for pleasure, as with poets, nor for adviuiti^ge, as 
wiui the merchant; but for the lie a sake. But I cannot tell ) 
this same truth is a naked and open dayliffht, that doth not 
show the magk's, and tnuiumeries, and triumpha' {pageaida) of 
the world, half so stately and daintily (ilelictMi/) as candlelights. 
Truth may, perhapa, come to the price/ of a pearl that 
dioweth best by day; but it will not rise to the price of a 
diamond or carbuni^e, that showeth best in yariud lights. 
A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure. Doth any man 
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doubt, that if there were taken out of men's minds vunopinioiu, 
flatleriBK hopes, fnlee Tolutitions (eslimatea), ima^natioiis as 
one would {iinreetruitit-d), ami the like, but it woiud leave tJie 
minda of a number of meo, poor slirunken thiags, full of 
melauchoij, and indisposition, and unpleasine (didiattful) lo 
themaBlTes ? One of the tatliBTs {AugasUiu:), in great severilT) 
called poesy "vinum dteniouum " {deviCa wine), beciiuae it fllletli 
the imagination, and yet it ia but with the ebadowof alia. But 
it IB not the lie that passetb through the mind, but the lie that 
molieth in, and sBCtleth in it, that doth the hurt, such as we 
Bpoke of before. But howsoever (although) tbeae things are 
thus in men's depraved judgmenta and affections, yet tnrth, 
which only {aUme) doth judc'e itself, teacheth that the inquiry 
(mveHigafioa) of truth, wbich is the love-making, or wooing n 
it; the knowledge of truth, which is the presence of it; and the 
belief of truth, which is the enjoying of it ; is the " souerslgne " 
good of humim nature.' 

The first creature (creofiim)' of God, in the works of tile days, 
was the light of the sense; the last was tbe light of reason; 
and his Snbbnth-work, ever since, is the illumination of his 
iSpiriL' First he breathed light upon the face of the matter, 
or chaoflj then he breathed light into the face of man; imd 
still he breatheth and inspireth light into the face of his chosen. 
The poet {Luereilue) that beautified the sect (the Spicuremu) 
that was otherwise Inferior to the rest, eaitb yet excellently 
well, "It is a pleasure-to stand upon the Bhore,_ and to seeahipa 
tost upon the sea ; a pleasure to stand in tbe window of a castl^ 
and to see a battle, and tbe adventures (ftienCa, oicissUtidei) 
thereof below: but no pleasure is comparable ta tbe standing 
upon the vantage-ground of truth (a hill not to be commanded, 
and where the air is always clesr and serene), and to see tbe 
errors, and wauderincs, and mists, and tempests in the vale 
below; " so (provided) always, that this prospect be with pilj, 
and not with swelling or pride. Certainly it is heaven upon 
earth, i« have a man's mina movein charity, rest in providence, 
and turn upon the poles of truth. 

To pass from theolopcttl and philosophical truth, to tbe truth 
ol oinl {poUtieal) business ; it will be acknowled)fed, even by 

arked — the woddg, the AttainmciiL, tha eDJojmcn 
Uie knowledge. Die bellDt. 

.39, vB brae, " Koc lieiiihE. nor depth, dot any otluc cnatui 
anryUiisiglKotfMiv nufer) jihaJl bo able," &□. 

lie Uiuugbt— matehsl, inldUeuIual, Bi^tunl, Ugbt. 
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those that pmctifle it not, that clear and round^ (/^tV) dealing 
18 the honour of man's natnre ; and that mixture of falsehood 
18 like *' allay " (ciRoy) in coin of (^Id and Bilver, which may 
make the metal work the hotter, hut it emhaseth it. For these 
winding and crooked courses are the goings of the serpent, 
wluch goeth hasely upon the helly, and not upon the feet. 

There is no yice that doth so cover a man with shame, as to 
be found false and perfidious. And therefore Montaigne 
aaith prettUy, when he inquired the reason why the word of 
the lie (the imputatum of a lie) should be such a disgrace and 
such an odious charge P Saith he, " If it be well weighed, to 
ity that a man lieth, is as much as to say, that he is brave 
towards God, and a coward towards men." For a lie faces 
God, and shrinks from man. Surely the wickedness of false- 
hood, and breach of faith, cannot possibly be so highly expressed, 
as in that it shall be the last peal to call the judgments of 
Gk)dupon the generations of men : it being foretold, that when 
"Christ oometii," he shall not ''find faith upon the earth.'' 



8. LEARNING INDUCES NOT SLOTHFULNESS. 
(FteM ■*Thx Two Books of the Pbofioiencb akd Adyancement of 

LEABirmG,*' PUBLISHED IN 1605.) 

Foe (as for) the conceit^ (notion) that learning should dispose 
men to leisure and privateness (privacy)^ and xnS&.^ men slothful, 
it were {^ouLd he) a strange thmg, if that which accustometh 
diemina to a perpetual motion (animation) and agitation should 
induce slothf ulness ; whereas contrariwise (on the contrary) it 
may be truly affirmed, that no kind of men love business for 
itself, but those that are learned \ for other persons love it for 
nofit, as an hireling that loves the work for the wages ; or 
lor honour, as because it beareth them up (elevates) in the eyes 
of men, ana refresheth their reputation, which otherwise would 
wear (wane) ; or because it jutteth them in mind of their f or- 
time, and giveth them occasion to pleasure and displeasure ; or 
because it exerciseth some faculty wherein they take pride, and 
80 entertaineth them in good humour and pleasing conceits,^ 

(1) Rmaid, " I will a rounds unvarnished tale deliver " (" Othello "). 

(3) Conceit^ fr. Lat. conceptuSt wh. fr. conciperet becoming in Pr. concevoir^ 
"to lay hold of, or gather together," (1) with the hands, (2) with the senses, 
(S) with the mind; and, therefore, to embrace within the mind, to form on 



( SJSOtABB PBOBB. 

{faneifi) towards themselyeB; 01 oecause it aclvanceth anj 
other [of] their ends. So that, as it ia esid of untrue valours 
(weak enurage), that some men's valouTs are {courage U) in the 
eyes of them that look on ; so auch men's induatriaB' are in the 
ejes of othera, or at least in regard of their own desigrunents 
[ih^ ham for their obfecC either the applause of others, or iome 
inward gratifieatiaa of their own^); onlj learned men love hud- 
ness as on action accoidiuf^ to nature, as a^eable tJ] health of 
miod, OS eTetL-ise is to health of hodv, taking plenaure in the 
action itself, and not in the purchase* fioo^.ur fVJoiiri/o/'t(); 
Eo that of all men the; are the most indefatigable, if it be to- 
wards any business which can hold (engnye) or detain their 



4. THE DURABILITY OF LEAENINO. 

Lastly, leaving the vulgar arguments, that by learning man 
excdletb man in that wherein mnn excelleth beasts ; thnt by 
leamiDR man ascendeth to the he-avens and their moliona, 
whete m body be cannot come, and the like ; let ua conclude 
vith [considenn^] the dimity und excellency nf knowled^ aod 
lefLminj;,' in that whereunto man's nature doth most aspire ; 
■which is immortality" or continuance; for to this t«ndeth 

Ceration, and raising of houses and families; to this buildings, 
idatioDs, and monuments ; to this tendeth the desire of 
memory, fame, and celebration ; and in effect, the strength of 
Imige, lo oonadve, Inu^ne. TheconcRCiA the reaoll ol tMfl meitral procMi, dv 



ili-auHitly iind amixilcdly " (i.e. icfKi^). 
Fd, thit Bnnn oKa ihe plqul of nbntraol ni 
rob«olfit& He tpcoks of bnowJed^eB, vfdc 
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ill other hmnan desires. We see then how far the monumests 
of wit (mind) and learning are more durable than the monu- 
ments of power, or of the hands. For have not the verses of 
Homer continued twenty-five hundred years or more, without 
the loss of a syllable or letter ; during which time infinite 
(jmmberless) palaces, temples, castles, cities, have been de- 
cayed and demolished ! It is not possible to have the true 
pictiiies or ''statuaes"^ (statues) of Cyrus, Alexander, Csesar, 
no, Dor of the kings, or great personages of much later vears ; 
ha the originals cannot last, and the copies cannot but " leese " 
d (lose something of) the life and truth. But the images of 
men's wits and knowledges remain in books, exempted from 
the wrong of time, and capable of perpetual renovation.^ Neither 
aie they fitly to be called images, because they generate still, 
and cast their seeds in the minds of others, provoking ana 
causing infinite (numberless) actions and opinions in succeeding 
ages. So that, if the invention of the ship was thought so 
noble, which carrieth riches and commodities from place to 
place, and consociateth (links together) . the most remote 
Rgbns in participation of their fruits, how much more are 
Istters (is learning^ to be magnified, which, as ships, pass through 
tke vast seas of time, and make ages so distant, to participate 
of the wisdom, illuminations (enlightenment) ^ and inventions, 
^ one of the other I Nay, further, we see some of the philo- 
nphers which were least divine, and most immersed in the 
aeiiBes,and [who] denied generally the immortality of the soul, yet 
cime to this point, that whatsoever motions the spirit of man 
Wnld act and perform without the organs of the body they 
thought might remain after death ; which were (could be) only 
those of the imderstanding, and not of the affection (emotions) j 
>o immortal and incorruptible a thing did knowledge seem 
toito them to be. 

(1) Btattuzes, i.e. gtatua-eSy where the English plural termination is attached to 
«• not yet naturalised Latin word, statiui. Hie word was also employed by 
^'^kBpeie (»♦ Julius Caesar")— 

** Even at the base of Pompey's statua.'*^ 

^fffigieSfpyramiSy idioma, and many others, statua retained awhile its foreign 
Ml, while wailing as a candidate for admission into the English language. The 
^^^ form above is a sort of polite compromise. Statue was sometimes used for 
'f^'fe. Stow, referring to Queen Elizabeth's funeral, speaks of " her statue or 
''«we lying upon the coflln." 

(2) Milton says something like this ("Areopagitica"), ** For books are no 
■Wntely dead things, but do contain a potency of life in tliem to be as active at- 
^ loal was whose progeny they are." 



STTSIB 

6. THE PRAISE OF P0E3Y.' 



PoBsy IB n paxt of learaiiig in measure of vrotiB lot tlie most part 
tuatTftined (i,e, limited by metre or meature), but in ftU oilier 
pninta eitceniely licensed {unfettered and jree)j and doth truly 
refer to (is eapeeiaUy connected icitk) the ImaginBtion ; which, 
being not tied to the laws of matter, maj at pleasure join 
that which nature hntb aerered, and aerer that which nature 
hath Joined, and so make unlawful matches and divorcee of 
things. It U taken in two eensea, in respect of words or 
niRttei. In the first sense it is but a character of atjle, and 
balongeth to arts of speech. ; in the latter, it is one of the prin- 
ripal portions of learning-, and is nothing else but "fained" 
(jciffHed) Hi^ry, which may he styled aa well in proee as in 

The uaa of this "tained" Hiatorv' hatb been to give souae 
shadow of satisfaction to the mind of. man in thoae points 
wherein the nature of things doth deny it; the world being in 
proportion inferior to the soul ; by reason whereof there is (i.e. »> 
jiodiy), agreeable to (in order to salisfij) the spirit of man, a 
more ample ereatnesB, a more eiact goodness, and a more abao- 
lutevnriety, Uian can be found in the nature of things. There- 
fore, because the acts or eventa of true history have not that 
ma^tude which satisfieth the mind of man, poesy fei^eth 
acts and events greater and more heroical \ because true history 
propoundetb tbe successes and issues of actions not so aKreeable 
to (eonmterOly ivith) the merite of virtue and vioe, therefore 
poesy feigns them more just tn retribution and more according 
to reveled providence ; because true history representeth 
actions and eventa more ordinary and less interchanged, there- 
fore poesy endueth them with more rareness and more unez- 
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pected and altaniative vaiiatiung. So aa (that) it appeareth 
that poesy servetb snd confeireth to magnanimity, morality, 
and to delectntioii. And therefore it was ever tliought to hare 
eome participation of divineneas, because it dotb raise and erect 
Cha mind, by Bubmitting the shows of tbioga to the deairea of 
the mind ; whereas reason doth backle ood bow the mind unto 
the nature of things. And we see that, by these inainnationa 
and eongraitiea with man's nature and pleaBure, joined also 
with the agreement and " consort '" (connedion) it bath with 
music, it hath hod access and eatimatjon in rude times and 
barbarous regions, where other learning stood excluded. 



6. THE STUDENT'S PRAYER. 

To God the Father, God the Word, God the Spirit, we ponr 
forth mont bumble and hearty supplications ; that He remem- 
bering the calamities of mEinliind, and the pilgrimage of this 
our life, in which we wear out dajs few and evil, would please 
to open to US new refreshments out of the fountaina of his 
KOOiuiBss, for the alleyiating of our miseries. This also wa 
humbly and earnestly beg, that human things may not preju- 
dice* such as are divine ; neither that from the unlocking of the 
galea of sense, and the kindling of a greater natural light, 
BJiything of incredulity or intellectual night may arise in our 
muds towards the divine mysteries;' but rather that by our 
mind " throughly " cleansed and purged from fancy and Tani- 
ties, and yet subject and perfectly (jiven up to the divine 
otades, there may be given unto Faith the things that are 
IToith's.* Amen. 



igref ing Icgether." Tliii wqri had, in connei.'Hini with miiaic, exnctly lie i 
Kue u tl]<^ modern woiil concert, vliicb hu dlipluied it, and nliloli ii fr. Fi, 
eerier, ■■ la lUin ligelLcr, lo aim M tlio Mma objsot," Milieu hu " Wilh 
emuvrlu tbBT kaep" ("L Pensemo"), and ■■TUl Ood, ecs lung, m tiii Mil 

(2) Pnjvdia, fr. Lit. prtgwiiairt. le Judge betordiuid: snd beiioe. " 



(5) l.t. Emit chut tbe iigbt at flaztti nuy not tend 
tteUght ol tinnn. 

(41 Gnwn HUM FailA, ^. An tiqnlriio sdaptittim 
mto Odd tin thing! Uut ue Oud'i." 



7. A "TRATER OR PSALM,"' 

(Wbittev AFTEB SB HID rEASED TO BB lOBD OeeAITCELCOH, ABOUT lfli3.) 

Most gracious Lord God, my merciful Father, frnm mj youth 
up, my Creator, my Redeeniet, my Comforter. Thou, (J Lord, 
aousdei^t fwd searchest the deptha and secreta of all hearts: 
thou Bcknowledgest the upright ot heart : thou judjjest the 
hypocrite : thou ponderest (lotnifhesl) men's thoughts and doings 
oa ui a balance : thoumeasure^ theninteutions aswith aline: i 
vanity and crooked ways cannot be hid from thee. 

Remember, Lord, bow thy servant hath waliied before ' 
(hee : rameniber what 1 have first sought, and what hath been 

Erincipal in my Latentions. I have loved thv assemblies : I 
ave mourned for the divisiona of thy Church : 1 have delighted 
in the briKhtDesa of thy Sanctuary. This vine (/he Chwreh of ' 
EngUmd), which thy right hand hath planted iu this nation, 1 
have ever prayed unto thee, that it might have the first and 
the latter rain ; and that it might stretch her' (iti) branches to 
the seas and to the fioods. The state and bread (prui'MtMi) of J 
IhepoorHud oppressed havebeen precious in mine eyes: Ihsve I 
hated nil cruelty and hanlneaa of heart: I have, thongh in a 
despised weed^ (drem, cimditum), procured (eared for) the good 
of all men. If an; have been my enemies, I thought not of 
them; neither hath the eun almost eet upon my diapleasnre ;* I 
but I have been as a dove, free from superfluity of mahciouaneas. i 



Want. Er, A.S, usd. gumsat, cloUuDg, dreu. Thii vonl vat an 
DO use. Boliert af Gtouceiter speBlu nt ■' porere manna wede "— i.e 

cMUingi apfl dmooer, "Er (em, btjnn) we iMtkt wrap na Dnde 
" Md Milton (In "L' Allegro "),— 

** Where Ibronga or knighu bnil ttojuna bold 
Ibuvrif' i)F peitce (In ijitendid t/rusffj) high MortipbB hi>[d.^ 

.'" TLfl UM of the word Bbove u nbHare, and probably meana QODdltioD^ 
nion In BBCon't tuna degraded pMilion in the wmld. 
Nnilurr AoM Ihs an ninatt. ^c.—i.B. I have net delayed fotgiieneu ■> laac I 
iible- I have not allowed the eoa almoet Ut " go down apoo my wrath 
leen promiit in focglriug. 
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Thy creatures liave been my books, but thy Scriptures much 
more. I have sought thee in courts,^ fields, and gardens ; but 
I hafe found thee in thy temples. 

Taousands have been my sins, and ten thousands my trans- 
gressions : but my sanctifications have remained with me, and 
my heart, through thy grace, hath been an unquenched coal 
VfOTL thine altar. O Lord, my strength, I have since my youth 
Biet with thee (have been attended by thee) in all my ways ; by 
thy fatherly compassions, by thy comfortable''' chastisements,^ 
iikI by thy most yisible providence. As thy favours have 
increased upon me, so have thy corrections; so as (that) 
iluHi hast been always near me, O Lord;^ and ever as my 

B_-,ji ijieggiiigg -^0]^ exalted, so secret darts from thee have 
me; and when I have ascended before men, I have 
ed in humiliation before thee. And now, when I thought 
most of peace and honour, thy hand is heavy upon me, and 
Ittih humbled me according to thy former loving-kindness; 
keeping me still in thy fatherly school, not as a bastard, but as 
aemld. Just are thy judgments upon me for my sins, which 
He more in number than the sands of the sea, but have no pro- 
portion to thy mercies. For what are the sands of the sea to 
tbe sea, earth, heavens ? And all these are nothing to thy 
iBflzcies. Besides my innumerable sins, I confess before thee, 
tiuit I am debtor to thee for the gracious talent of thy gifts and 
graces, which I have neither put into a napkin, nor put it, as I 
ought, to exchangers, where it might have made best profit, 
inn; mis-spent it in things for which I was least fit : so I may 
truly say, my soul hath been a stranger {as doing the things for 
^hich I was least JU) in the course of my pilgrimage. Be 
nierdful imto me, Lord, for my Saviour's sake, and receive 
nie into thy bosom, or guide me in thy ways. 

0) Orurts. Some cqpies have " the courts.'' 

(3) Comfortable^ properly, that which strengthens and sustains. The chastise- 
''I'nts were not crushing, but strengthening. See note 2, p. 24. 

(3) Chastisement^ it. Lat. castigaref " to cleanse or purify ;" hence to correct, 
|*"i'b-t.«. by removing what soiled and stained the character. " Ckastisement 
•inflicted for the sake of the sufferer, in order to mend ; and punishment for the 
W>finder, in order to warn " (Taylor's " Synonyms "). 

(4) Thou hast been always near m«, Sfc, Compare " He whom God smiteth, 
^ God with him »' (Landor). 
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ROBERT BURTON. 



THE PROQRESS OF MELANCHOLY. 

(^OH "To AllTOn OF Mki.ajicboi.i,'' I 



UoBT pleiteimt it ia at firet, to eucb ta are melanclialj gim 
(aiueri to mcUiiichnlji) Ui lie in bed whole days, and ke«p tii~^ 
uiambers, Ui walk alooe in aome aolitarj grove, betwixt wi 
and water, b<p a lirouU i«ide. to meditnte upon aome delightaomt' 
and pteosant Bubject, which ahuU aSect them most; fnwWil 
insania ( a pleasing yiuidtiea) and mentis gratia^mus emv 
(a most agreeahh delusion uf ihe inind). A moat incompanUft ' 
deli|;bt it is BO to melancholiaeand build castles in tha BUjtom 
giniling to themselves, acting an infinite Tarietj of parts, which 
they suppose and strongl; ImAf^e thej represent [theniflelvea] 
or that ther see acl^d or done. 

So delighteome these " tojes " {annMimentt) are at first, thej' 

could spend whole days and nig-Lta without sleep, even whida 

' " '■ " '"■^" — * "Tid '*T>hftntflirtiryil *"-mi 
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qtMlnt Engtieb, lad Ihui diiplajiag Uu mpalilUdei dI dot lUBUBee in a ne 
origiail UghL 
(3) ^^HlsTn^^ntwM, mtditiitionB. Omteaplalitm, fr. Let. wnfmpforf, tfl 
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them, or willingly interrupt [them.] So pleasant these 

rain conceits are, that they hinder their ordinary tasks and 

0|Me88ai7 business; they cannot address themselves to them 

{u their crdinaryiasks) ot almost to any (scarcely to any) study 

ir employment. These ^^phantastical " and bewitching thoughts 

n covertly {seereUy)^ so feelingly, so urgently, so continually 

Mt npon, creep in, msinuate, possess, overcome, distract, and 

ietain them, they cannot, I say, go about their more necessary 

fcoaneBS, stave on, or extricate themselves; but are ever musing, 

Selmcholising, and carried along, as he (they say) that is led 

nond about an heath with a Puck,^ in the night. 

They run earnestly on in this labyrinth of anxious and 

nlicitoiu melancholy meditations, and cannot well or willingly 

nfriUdi or easily leave off, winding and unwinding themselves, 

M 80 many docks, and still pleasing their humours, until, at 

iiit^ the scene is turned (changed) upon a sudden, by some bad 

ol^; and they, beinff now habituated to such vain medi- 

tnoiia and solitary places, can endure no company, can 

nmunate' of nothing but harsh and distasteful subjects. Fear, 

mow, snspicioni discontent, cares, and weariness of life, 

loprifle them in a moment, and they can think of nothing else. 

0(mtiniially suspecting, no sooner are their eyes open, but this 

inlemal plague of melancholy seizeth on them and terrifies their 

aoulfl, representing some dismal object to their minds, which now, 

bj no means, no labour, no persuasions, they can avoid ; hseret 

kteri lethalis arundo (Uie deadly shaft is buried in their Jlank)^ 

they may not be rid of it; they cannot resist. 

(1) Puck (fr. Icelandic jTvAi, a wicked fiend), originally a sort of mischievous imp, 
ordevO, in northern mythology. Pouke\a used for devil in "Piers Ploughman," as 
**oat of the poukes ponfold ** (pinfoldt pound). Shakspere adopts the word '* Puck,** 
•nd apices it to Bobin Goodf ellow, as '* the merry wanderer of the night." Burton, 
in another passage, speaks of such imps as under the name of "Hobgoblins and 
Bobin Ooodfellowea " would " grinde come for a messe of milke, cut wood, or do 
any kind of drodgery worke.^ Hence, no doubt, was derived, by Milton, the idea 
eooveyed in the lines from **L' Allegro ** — 

** Tells how the drudging goblin swet 
To earn his cream-bowl duly set." 
When in one night, ere glimpse of mom, 
His shadowy flail had thresh'd the com. 
That ten day-labourers could not end." 

See Keightleys Fairy Mythology 

(3) Hwminate^ fr. Lat. Vtmttnartf, to chew the cud (t.e. ifie chewed) ; hence to 
revolve, reflect, or meditate upon. Sir T. Elyot has " Let hym ruminate it ii his 
XDjnide a good apace after." 



140 BTUDIES IN KKOLISH FBOSR. 

DR. JOHN DONNEJ 

BODY AND SOUL. 
(From *• De^'otions,** pububheo iir 1024.) 



Kahtii is the centro of my body, heaven is the centre of KJ 
fO\\\ ; tliose two Are the natural places of these two; butthflN 
^'o nni to those two in (at) an equal pace.^ My body falls doiiB 
witliout ])UHhiDg; my soul does not go up without puling: 
n.>4('eii>iion is my houI^s pace and measure, but precipitation vj 
bodyV: — and even angels, whose home is heaven, and i^ 
are wingt'd too, yet had a ladder to go to heaven, by itepft 
The Hun who goes so many miles in a minute, the stm d 
the finnament, which go so very man]^ more,' go not so fMt 
art my body to the earth. In the same instant l£at I feel As 
first attompt (attack) of the disease, I feel the victory {gamd 
h}f the dm-aw). In the twinkling of an eye, I can "seme" 
Ktic ; instantly the taste is insipid, and fatuous (JUfut) ; insttttily 
the appetite' is dull and desirefess; instantly the kneel in 
sinking and strengthless ; and in an instant, sleep, wludi il 
tlie picture, the copy of death, is taken away, that tne originili 
dentil itself, may succeed, and that so I might have deitii to 
the life.^ It was part of Adam's punishment, '* In the sweii 
of thy brow thou shalt eat bread. '^ It is multiplied to me; I 
have earned bread in the sweat of my brow, in the labour d 
my calling, and I have it (enjoy it) ; and I sweat again and 
11 gain (on account of sickness) from the brow to the sole of the 
foot, but I eat no bread, I taste no sustenance. Miserable ^ 
tribution of mankind, where one half lack meat, and the other 
stomach (appetite), 

(1) A tai«te of the quaint, ori^nal style of Donne win be gained from the abova 
extnict. Izauk Walton, who wrote his life, said of him that he jnvached *'aa an 
Hii^el from a cloud, not in oue ; " on which Craik archly remazka, " bat moat 
mrxlern renders will probably be of opinion that he has not quite made his escape 
from it." His writings are, however, very suggestive. 

(2) I.e. the soul does not as readily move to its place, heaven, as the body doaa 
to its, earth. 

(3) Tliifl was in accordance with the then received belief that the entire heavens 
moved round the earth daily. On that theory the fixed stars, being so much farllMr 
off than the sun, would pass over a larger arc in the uune time, and therafoit 
move much quicker than the sun. 

(4) To the life, A quip or pun of the worthy doctor's, founded on the expnorion 
that a good portrait is painted, " ad vivum/* to the life. 
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OWEN FELTHAM. 

1. CONTEMPLATION. 

(FBOM *'BE80LyB8,"' PUBLISHED DC 1627.) 



Meditation^ (contemplation) is the soul's perspectiye elass 
(tdescope), whereby, in her long remove (distance from Sod), 
she discerneth God, as if he were nearer hand. I persuade no 
man to make it his whole life's business. We have bodies, as 
well as souls. And even this world, while we are in it, ought 
somewhat to be cared for. As those states are likely to flourinh 
where execution follows sound advisements (deliberation) f so is 
man [likely to flourish] when contemplation is seconaed by 
action. Contemplation generates, action propagates. Without 
the first, the latter is defective ; without the last, the first is 
but abortive and embrious* (imperfect). Saint Bernard compares 
contemplation to Kachel, which (who) was the more fair; but 
action to Leah, which (who) was the more fruitful. I will neither 
always be busy, and doine, nor [yet] ever shut up in nothing but 
thoughts. Yet, that which some would call idleness, I will 
call the sweetest part of my life ; and, that is, my thinking. 
Surely, God made so many varieties in his creatures, as well 
for the inward soul, as the outward senses ; though he made 
them primarily, for his own free will and glory. He was a 
monk of an honester age,^ that being asked how he could 
endure that life without the pleasure of books, answered : 
The nature of the creatures was his library ; wherein, when he 
pleased, he could muse upon God's deep oracles. 

(1) Feltham's "Besolves" was once a very popular book, and passed throup:h 
many editions. Feltham is not an author of much originality, but he is thoughtful, 
and careful to express his thoughts with picturesqueness and force. 

(2) Meditation. See note 2, p. 138. This word is here incorrectly employed. 
Feltham evidently means contemplation. 

(3) Embrious. This is one of the words "unauthorised by any usage," which 
Hallam, who is very severe upon Feltham, justly blames him for introducing. 
Hallam. further, but not justly, characterises Feltham's English as ** impure to an 
excessive degree •' (" Lit. of Europe," ii. 516). 

(4) Honester age, perhaps, means ** honester— more virtuous — than this," a 
very conmion Lat. idiom, by which the comparative is used for an emphatic 
positive. 
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2. KNOWLEDGE AND WISDOM.' 

(FBDU TSE SAKE WOHI.] 

SciENCB (inowferfje) by much ia short of wisdom. Nay, en 
f ar aa I tiiink, jou sliall scarce find a more (greater) tool 
than aometimeB a mere scholar. He wilt speak Oreeli to an 
oatlET, and Latin familiarly to -wDmen that understand it 
Knowledge is the treasure of the mind, but discretion in lun 
key, without which it Ilea dead in the dulness of a fniitlesa 
reat The practie (practical) part of wisdom is the best, / 
Dative ingenuity is beynad the watchings of industriona study. 
Wisdom IS no inheritance ; no, not to the greateat clailra. Men 
write commonly more formally than they practise, and they 
Uhf. learned cicrki), conversing only among books, are put in' 
(exhibit in l/ietr eonditd) affectation and pedantmm. lie tt 
is built (made up by) the press and the pen, shall be sure to ma 
himBalf ridiculous. 

Every age both confutee old errors, and begets new. "S 
still axa we more entangled, and the further we go, the nasi 
we approach a sun that blinds us. Ha that went furthest 
these things (i.e. Solomon] we find ending with a censure' 
thar vanity [and] their 
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BISHOP EARLE; 

THE PLAUSIBLE MAN.' 

(FBOM **MlOBOOOSMOeRAPHT," PUBLIBHSD DT 1638.) 



A iiATTBiBLB num is one that would fain run an even path in 

ftt WQild, and jut against no man. His endeavour is not to 

«ffBnd| and his aim the general opinion (approbation). His 

norenation is a kind of continued compliment, and his life a 

pnetice of manners ; the relation he bears to others, a kind 

k fashionable respect, not friendship, but friendliness, which 

■ equal to all and general, and his Kindnesses seldom exceed 

anrteBiea. He loves not deeper mutualities {exchanges of feeling), 

• keaose he would not take sides, nor hazard himself on dis- 

jkuareSf which he principally avoids. At your first acquaintance 

with him, he is exceedingly kind and triendly, and at your 

twentieth meeting after but friendly stilL He has an excellent 

eommand over his patience and tongue, especially the last, which 

lie aeoommodates always to the times and persons, and speaks 

Mldom what is sincere, but what is civil.' He is one that uses all 

oompaxiies, drinks all healths, and is reasonable (reasonably) cool 

m all relig^ns. He considers who are friends to the company, 

md spesks well where he is sure to hear of it again. He can 

listen to a foolish discourse with an applausive attention, and 

eonoeal his laughter at nonsense. Silly men much honour and 

esteem him, because, by his fair reasoning with them as with 

men of understanding, ne puts them into an erroneous opinion 

of themselves, and midies them forwarder hereafter to their own 

discovery.^ He is one rather well thought on (of) than beloved, 

(1) ** Earie is always gay and quick to catch the ridiculons, especially that of 
exterior appearances. His style is short, describing well with a few wo; dR, but 
vith much of the affteted quaintneas of that age." — Ilallam^ Lit. of Eur., lii. 154. 

(3) About the beginning of the 17th century, it was a very common diversion of 
literary men to write what are called "Characters." Bishop Hall published a 
aeries of them. Sir Thomas Overbury also, and many others. The above is a 
ftTonrable specimen of the general style of such productions. 

(S) CivU. The meaning of this word, in the passage above, rather traverses 
Trench's judgment on its original signification (See note 2, p. 90). 

(4) Forwarder hereafter^ 8fc.^4^, makes them more ready than they would 
dherwiae be to discover or show themselves off. Discover is frequently used in 
older writers in the sense of uncover— to take off the cover and show what is 
aodezneatlL 
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and that love he has is more of whole companies togetlier 
[of] any one in particular. Men gratify him^ notwithstanc 
witn a good report; and whatever yices he has besidei^ 
having no enemies, he is sure to be '' an honest fellow." 



FRANCIS QUARLESJ 

1. WORDS OF WISDOM. 
(Fbom thb "Ekohibidiok,"s publishxd nr 1641.) 



a. FOREIGN INVASION. 

Let not civil discords in a foreign kingdom encourage thee l»'-^ 
make invasion. They that are factious among liiemselvesa* 
jealous of one another, and more strongly prepared to enooantv 
with a foreign enemy. Those whom civil conunotionBeet tf 'J 
variance, ^'foraigne'' hostility reconciles. Men rather afbit 
(aim at) the possession of an inconvenient good ''then'' Ai': 
possibility of an uncertain better. 

b. DELIBERATION AND SECRECY. 

In all designs which require not sudden execution, take matme 
deliberation, and weigh the convenients (advantages) with fiifl 
inconvenients (against the disadvantages), and then resolve; afttf 
which neither delay the execution, nor bewray* (betray) thy 
intention. lie that discovers himself (i.e. his plans) till he haw 
made himself master of his desires, lays himself open to hie 
own ruin, and makes himself prisoner to his own tongue. 

(1) Whatever may be thought of Quarles's poetry, there is little doubt that Im 
powers as a prose writer have been undervalued. In pregnant brevity, wise sen- 
tentiousness.and even in copiousness and eloquence of style, few of his cmitempo* 
raries surpass him. The extracts from the " Knchiridion," a *' golden treamiry'* 
of moral and political wisdom, and the " Prayer," which follows, will justify this 
criticism. The chief drawback to his merit is, that as a disciple of the Euphuialio 
school (sec p. 93), he occasionally carries too far a taste for point and antifheoB. 

(2) *' Had tills little piece been written at Athens or Borne, its auth<»r woidll 
have been classed with the wise men of the country" (Headly, "BeaatiM of 
English Poets*'). 

(3) Bewray, See note 6, p. S6. 
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e. CONTENTMENT. 

V titon deaire not to be too poor, deaira not to be too rich. He 
la rich, not tbat posHenaes uucb, but he that cuvete no more ; 
(Ud lie is poor, not tbat enjoys little, but be tbat wnots too 
mticb. Tbe contented mind wanta nothing whii^b it hath not ; 
the covetous mind wants not onlj what It hath not, but like- 
vUe what it hath. 

A COMMAND ONLY WHEN YOU CAN EXECUTE. 

If, like ManliuB, thou command stout and greut things, be Hire 
UBDlias, Bbmt to exenute greiLt commitDds. It is a great 
blemisli in sovereignty when the will roars and the power 
whieners. If thou canst not eietuta as freely as tbnu com- 
manaest, command no more "then" what thou mayat as 
heelj execute. 

e. A WroOWED MOTHER. 

If thy motlier be a widow, give her double honour, who now 
acta the part of a double parent Forget not hec indulgence 
when thou didat hang iijion her tender breast. Call to mind 
her prayers for thee befoie thou earnest into the world, and her 
cares for thee when thou wert come into the world. Remember 
her secret groans, her affectionate tears, her broken slumbers, 
her daily fears, her nightly frights (alartn«). Relieve her 
wants, cover her iin perfections, comfort her age; and the 
widow's husband will be the orphan's father. 

/. LIBERTY OF THE TONGUE. 

GiVB not thy tongue too great a liberty, lest it take thee 
prisoner. A word unspoken is, like the sward in thy scabbard, 
there; if vented [uttered], thy aword is in anotber'a hand. If 
thou deaire to be held wise, be so wise as to hold thy tongue. 



Ik thy discourse {conoersation) take heed what thou apeakest, 
to whom thou speuk^st, bow thou speakest, when thou 
speakest. What thou speakest, speak truly ; when thou 
speakeat, speak wisely. A fool's heart ia in his tongue, 
but R wise man's tongue is in his heart. 
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h. SELF-GOVERNMENT. 



Thr way to sabject all things to thyself, is to subieet tliyseU 
to teason, Thon Shalt gOYern many, if reiwon govern thee. 
Wouldst thou be crowned the monarch of a little world f 
Command thyself. 

i. CHOICE OP ONE'S COMPANY. 

Bb very dreumflpect in the " ohoisa " of thy company. In the 
society of thine equals, thou shalt enjoy more pleasure ; in the 
society of thy superiors, thou BbiiH find more profit. To be 
the beet in the company, is the way to grow woise; the beet 
means to grow better, is to be the worat there. 

;. MONEY. 

If thou art rich, strive to command thy •mrmtsj, leet rfie 
command thee. If thou know bow to use her, fine iB thy 
servant; if not, thou art her slaye. 

k. DRESS. 

In thy apparel avoid sin^ilarity, profueeness, and gnudineas. 
lie not too oarly in the fashion, nor loo late. Decency ( propriety) 
is the half way between affectation and nsglect. The body ig 
the shell of the soul; apparel \» the husk of that shell; the 
husk often tells you what the kernel is. 

I. KKVENGE. 

Hath any wronged thee P Be bravely revenged ; " sleight " it, 
and the work's begun ; forgive it, and 'tis finished. He is below 
himself that is not above an injury. 

m. TRUE VALOUR. 

If thou desire to be truly valiant, fear to do any inju^. He 
that fears not to "doe "evil, is always afraid to euSer eviL 
lie that never ftars is desperate ; and he that fears always is a 
coward. He is the true valiant man, that dares nothing but 
what he may, and fears nothing but what he ought. 
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3. A PRAYER.' 

OoD, without the Bunshine of whose gracious eye the 
cnature sits in darkness and in the shadow of death ; whose 

rce is the yery life and true delight of those that loye 
cast down thide eyes of pity upon a lost sheep of Israel, 
allien has wandered from thy fold into the desert of his own 
loBtsL What dangers can I choose but meet, that have run 
BjBelf out of thy protection ? What sanctuary can secure me. 
«t have left the covert of thy wings ? What comfort can I 
tt^ecty Gody that have forsaken thee, the God of comfort 
od consolation P Return thee, O great Shepherd of my soul, 
ttd widi thy crook reduce me (lead me back) to thy fold ; thou 
irtmy WBjYf conduct me; thou art my light, direct me ; thou 
irt my Vaey quicken me. Disperse these clouds that stand 
betwixt thy angry face and my benighted soul ; remove that 
coned bar which my rebellion hath set betwixt thy deafened 
Mr and my confused prayers, and let thy comfortable beams 
nflect upon me. Leave me not, God, unto myself ; O Lord, 
forsake me not too Ion?, for in me dwells nothing but despair, 
and the terrors of hell have taken hold of me. Remove this 
leort of stone, and ffive me, good God, a heart of flesh, that 
it may be capable^ of thy mercies, and sensible of thy judgments. 
Plant in my heart a fear of thy name, and deliver my soul 
from carnal security. Order my affections according to thy 
will, tiiat I may love what thou lovest, and hate what thou 
hatest. Kindle my zeal with a coal from thine altar, and 
increase my faith by the assurance of thy love. O holy fire, 
that al^ys bumeth, and never goeth out, kindle me. sacred 
Hght, that always shineth, and art never dark, illuminate me. 
sweet Jesus, let my soul always desire thee, and seek thee, 
and find thee, and sweetly rest in thee; be thou in all my 
thoughts, in all my words, in all my actions, that both my 
thoughts, my words, and my actions, being sanctified by thee 
here, I may oe glorified by thee hereafter. 

(1) ** Hifl [Qnarles's] prayers and meditations form a lasting monument of his 
ferrid piety. The following [i.e. the above] beautiful supplication cannot fail of 
being acceptable to all who can symp^hiae with the expression of unfeigned de- 
mtum.** — WiUmatt. 

(2) Ceq}able of thy mercies, ue. ** able to comprehend and appreciate thy mercies .** 
See note 3, p. 118. 



THOMAS FULLER.' 
1. THE GOOD SCHOOLMASTER 

(FBOtl "TlIE HOIY Statk," pnEUSHKIl Ct 
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reasuuH whereof I conceive to be thede : — Kirst, jaonf 
make thia cnlling their refuge i jen, perchuitce, bat 
have titkea nay degree in the uniTeraitj, comineiioe. 
musters in tbe " couotrej," as if DothJng else ware 
Bet up this prnfessioD, but " ouelj " n rod and a fi 
/tapper). Secondly, others who are able, use it " oudfj 
pUBHge to better preferments, to pntch the renta in tk * 
sent fortune, till thej can provide a new one, and ,_ 
themselves to some more gainful calling. Tbirdl;, thay 
dishenrtenud from doing their best with {hi/) the 
reward, which, in flome places, thej receive, being 
the children, nnd slaves to theii parents. Fourthly, boat 

Cwi. rich, they gtow negligent, and acoro to touch the w^OM 
, by the "proiie''" of an usher.' But gee how well «» 
BchoolmiwteT behaves himBelf. 

I. His genius inclines him with delight to hia prafesuOBi 
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men had as " lieve "^ be schoolboys as schoolmasters, to 

w tied to the school^ as Cooper*8 [Latin] Dictionary and 

Scapula's [Greek] Lexicon are chained to the desk therein; 

ttd though great scholars, and skilful in other arts, are bunglers 

in this. But God of his goodness hath fitted several- {different) 

Ueo for several {different) callings, that the necet^sity of Church 

ttid State, in all CDuditions, may be provided for. 80 that he 

I'lio beholds the fabric thereof may say, God hewed out this 

itooe, and appointed it to lie in this very place, for it would iit 

none other so well, and here it doth mobt excellent {ansioers 

Jpfedlj/), And thus God mouldeth some for the Hchoolma^ters' 

okj [they] undertaking it with desire and delight, and dis- 

cjuiging it with dexterity and happy success. 

IL He studieth his scholard' natures as carefully as they 

t^r books, and ranks their dispositions (characteristics) into 

ftreral forms (separate classes). And, though it may seem 

tifficolt for him in a great school to descend to all particulars, 

Tet experienced schoolmasters may quickly make a grammar of 

Doja' natures, and reduce them all (saving some few exceptions) 

to these general rules. 

L Those that are ingenious (clever) and industrious. The 

(1) Ideve or lief^ tr. A. 8. l^f^ dear, beloved. The comparative liefer or lever, 
tad tibe si^erlative liefest, are found in Chaucer and Shakspere. The former has, 

•• Ne never had I thinge so lefe, ne lever, 
Aa him." 

And the latter (" Julius Csesar ") ** I had as lief not be,** &c., and also (" Henry 
VL," pt. 2), ** Sline alderliefest i.e. dearest of all) sovereign." Had as Here is still 
In use, but its exact significance is diversely interpreted. Some think had is a 
oonupcion of *' would," and take as lief for "as soon," while others treat the wordrt 
literally. ** have or hold dear.'* The difficulty is in the use of the past tense. 
Spenser has, "Death me liefer were to me (i.e. would be dearer to me) then such 
deq^ht." 

(2) Several, separate ; the latter direct fr. Lat. separare, the former from the 
eqoivaltnt Fr. sevrer, wh- is also fr. separare. Several is separa e, individual, as 
distinct from common, as "the several parts of a common whole." The usage in 
the text is no longer maintained. Several now distiugui^jhesi individuals from the 
entire body, as " There were many members present : I saw several of them 
walk out.'* 

(3) Jngenioua^ fr. Lat. ingenium, wh. fr. in and gigno, to beget or produce, and 
seems to imply that which is bom in the man, native ability or disposition, as 
distinguished from what he acquires by instruction or the experience of life. The 
iKHm ingeny was for a time in use ; " Ingeny and industry of mankind" (Hales). 
Of the same origin are ingenuity and inyeniousness, which, along with ingenious, 
were sometimes used where we now use ingenuousness and ingenuous. " He showed 
M little ingenuity as ingeniousness (ingenuousness) who cavilled at the map of 



conjunction of two such planeta (i',«. abiliiy tuid indaitn/) ht 

i'outh, presage' ipreiages) mudi good unto him. To mu' 
nd, A fniirn maybe a wiiipping, and a wtiipping a death; 
where their niAater whips them onc«, shame whips then 
the week after. Such nntures he uneth with all gendeneu 

2. Those that are ingenioua and idle. These think wi_-< 
the hare in the fable, that running with sn&ila (bo tl 
count the rest of their schoolfellowB) thej shall come k 
enough to the post, though sleeping a good while h«fore tb 
Starting. Oh, a good rod would linel; lake them nappingi 
a I^ose that are dull ajid diligent. Wines, the atroni 
they be, the more lees {dregs\ they hare when they are ut 
Many boys are muddy-headed till they he clarified with BgB 
and mich atterwanls prove the best. Bristol diamonds' «n 
both bright and squared and pointed by nature, and yet *i* 
soft and worthless; whereas Orient onea in India are ksb^ 
and rugged naturally. Hard, rugged, and doll natucu (f 
youth aciiuit thems«lTBs [came ^, prove themielvei) rflW" 
wards the JbwbIs of the "counlre^j" and therefore tiuil 
dulness at iir»t ia to be "bora" with, if they be diliant> 
Tbut schoolmaster deserves to be beaten himself who bull 
lUture in a boy for a fault; and I question nhether all ^' 
whipping in the world can make their parts,' which |lb 
ah'Ufiri of Vioie who) are naturally aluggiah, rise one n ' 
before the hour nature hath appointed. 

t Those that are ioTinoibly dull, and negligent also. Cor- 
rection may reform the latter, not amend the former- All tha 
whetting in the world can never eet a " raBoar'e " edge on thw 
which hath no steel ia it. Sueh boys he consigneth overti 
other professions, Shipwiighta and ooatmakera will choo 
those crooked pieces of timber which other carpentera re&u_ 
Those may make excellent merchnnts and mechanics whicl 
will not serve for scholars. 
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IIL He is able, diligent, and methodical in his teaching; 
<^ot leading them {hie puptk) rather in a circle " then " for- 
^^aidfl. He minces his precepts for children to swallow, hang- 
up clogs on the nimbleness of his own soul, that his scholars 
*> Uy g o along with hinL 

iVT He is, and will be known to be, an absolute monarch in 
^Us school. If cockering^ mothers ]^roffer him money to pur- 
^luue their sons an exemption from his rod — to live, as it were, in 
'^jpecnliar' {a private fwrisdiction), out of their master's juris- 
diction — ^with disdain he refuseth it, and scorns the late 
Oustom in some places of commuting whipping into money, 
^nd ransoming boys from the rod at a set price. If he hath a 
•tobbom yoaui, correction-proof,^ he debaseth not his authority 
hf contesting with him, but fairly, if he can, puts him away 
More his obstinacy hath infected others. 

V. He is moderate in inflicting deseryed correction. Many 
a schoolmaster better answereth the name of vaidorpittif (boy" 
hruitgr) ''then" traiSayu-^bs (boy-trainer)', rather tearing his 
BcholarB' flesh with whipping ** then " giying them good 
education. No wonder if his scholars hate the Muses, being 
presented unto them in the shapes of fiends and furies. Junius^ 
complains ** de insolenti camifidna " (of the excessive brutality) 
of his schoolmaster, by whom '' conscindebatur flagris septies 

(1) Cocker , to pamper. A word of uncertain origin. Shakspere in **King 

J^obo,*' haft— 

" Shall a beardless boy, 

A cockered silken wanton, brave our fields P'" 

(2) PeeulietTf fr. Lat. pecuKum, the private property acquired by a son or slave, 
nd held with the father's or master's consent ; hence private property in general, 
or a private or particular right. The Eng. word above is used in this sense ; 
a peeuKar — an independent private right or privilege as contrasted with the 
BMter's jnrisdiction. 

(8) Corrertion- proof. Several compounds of proof are in use, as fire-proof, 
water-ftrooft meaning pro<^ against fire and water. But what does proof in such 
compoands mean? This question is not easy to answer. It comes ^om A.S. 
prdfian^ to prove or try ; hence proof means trial, test, and also, evidence or argu- 
ment. Shakspere (*'Troilus and Cressida") has, *' Troilus will stand to the proof -f"*^ 
and Milton, "And put toproo/his high supremacy." Next wehave it used elliptically 
for "of proof r meaning after proof or trial, as in Shakspere ("Winter's Tale "), 
**I am proof against that title," t.e. I am of •proved strength against, &c. ; Milton, 
" Not proof enough such object to sustain." So correction-proof is ** of proof, or of 
proved resistance to or against correction.** Milton uses the word peculiarly, after 
an adjective, as " maaaj-proof" " adamantean proof." See note on these words in 
''Stndies in English Poetry, ' p. 315. 

(4) JunhUf a Dutch physician and author of the 16th century. 
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aut octies in dies sin^los " {?ie used to he severely beaten 

a rod seven or eight times a day), Yea^ hear the lamentable 

yerses of poor Tusser,^ in his own life :— 

" From PauPs I went, to Eaton sent. 
To learn strai^htwaies the Latine phrase. 
Where fift> -three stripes given to me 

At once I had. 

For fault but small, or none at all. 
It came to passe, thus beat I was ; 

See, Udall,3 see, the mercy of thee , 

To me poore lad.** ' 

Such an Orbilius^ mars more scholars than he makes. Tliflii 
tyranny (the tyranny of such schoolmasters) hath caused masy 
tongues to stammer which spalie plain by nature, and whoM 
stuttering at first was nothing else out fears quayering on their 

rBch at their master^s presence, and whose mauling thflOi 
ut their heads hath dulled those who in quickness exceeded 
their master. 

VI. H e makes his school free to him who sues to him infiirw^ 
pauperis ; and surely learning is the greatest alms that can ba 
g^ven. But he is a beast, who, becau.se the poor scholar cut' 
not pay him his wages, pays the scholar in his whippi]W> 
Rather are diligent lads to be encouraged with all excitemeaw 
to learning. 

VII. Out of his school he is no whit pedantical in carriWB 
(manner) or discourse (conversation) y contenting himself to be 
rich in " Latine," though he doth not gingle with it in ereiy 
company wherein he comes. 

To conclude. Let this, among other motives, make school- 
masters careful in their place (fake pains in their calling), that 
the eminencies of their scholars have commended the memories 
of their schoolmasters to posterity who otherwise^ in obscuiity? 
had altogether been forgotten. 

(1) Tustfr^ author of " Five Hundred Points of Good Husbandry," lived to ^ 
16th century. 

(2) Udall, the head master of Eton. 8ee p. 61. 
(8) OrhUiiUt a Boman schoolmaster, notorious for his severity. 
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2. RECREATIONS. 

<FtPH TBB BASIS TrOUX.) 

KncsEATiOH IB a second criiatinii, wLen wPHriupas Iins almost 
Rnnihilsted one's Bpirits. It ii the breiithitg' {breathifig-Cime) ot 
t^e soul, which ntherwiae would be f^tiHed with pontiuuiil bued- 
neu. We mny triMpiigs {lee are liab/e to tranrgress) \a tbem, if 
using Huch aa Bie forbidden bj the kwjer, as ngainst tlie 
Btatutes ; [tbe] " phieitian," as agoinat Lealth ; [the] divine, oa 
agaiTiot conscience. 

Be weU aatiatied in tby conscience of the lawfulness of 
tiie recreation Ihou uaeat. Some fight egaini't coiJttigiit- 
ing, and bait bull and bear baiting, because niMi is not to 
be a common baireloiu' to set the crenturea at dJi^cord; and 
seeing {mnee) antipatliy betwiit creatures was hiudled by 
man's sin, wnat pleaaure can he take to eee it bum P Others 
are of the contraiy opinion, and [con^id^r] that Chrittinnily 
gfres us a placard' (rcsoi-yrf, <x^er) to use these sporla i and that 
man's charter of dominion over the creaturea enables him to 
employ them hb well for pleasare as necesMty. In these, as 
in all other doubtful recrtationa, he well assured tirat of the 
legality {ihe moral lawfubwti) of tHem, lie that aina R)taiust his 
eonecience, sins with a witness (i.e. a tcitneiit tmihin agaiiutt him). 

"Spill" {^oii) not the morning — the quinteshence of the 
day — in recrwitions ; for i-kep " it self " is a rsLTeation, Add 
not therefore sauce to sauce i and {/or) he cannot properly have 
any title to be refrei-hed who was not first faint. Caftime, 
mcd wine, is poison in the morning, It is, then, uood 
huabandrj* {fconomy of lime) to aow the head, which hath 
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been fnllow all Tnght, with some eerioua work. Chiefly (nbooe 
all) " intrench " nnt on the Lord's day to uae unlBwful apoits. 
'fliia were {wottid be) to epure thine own flocli, and to " slieere " 
f>od'a lamb.' 

Let thy recreationa b« infcenious (inlelkeliiar), and bear pro- 
portion with thine age. It thou aayest with Pitiil, "When I 
•naa a child I did as a child," uay also with him, " but when I 
was a man I put away childiah things." Wear also the cliild's 
coat (drets) if thou ueest his eporta. 

RetreBh that part of thyself which is most wearied. If thy 
life be Bedentary, exercise thy body ; it stirring and active, 
recreate thy mind. But take need ot "cousening" (chealinff) 
thy mind in setting; it tn do a double task, under pretence at 
giTing it a play-day, as in the labyrinth of chess, and other 
tedious (protradeil) and studious games. 

Kanning, leaping, and dancing — the descants on the plmn 
Bong o( waUdng*— are all excellent exercises. And yet those 
are the best recreationa which, besides lefreshing, enable 
(i^fengihcTi), at least dispose, men to some other good ends. 
Bowling {playing at hmBls) teaches men's hands and eyes 
mathematics and the rules of proportion. Swimming hath 
Bayed nrnnj a man's life, when hioiseU hath been both the 
wares and the ship (i.e. when he hat lost both goodt and venal). 
Tilting [with the spear] and fencing is war without anger; 
and manly sports are the grammar of military performance. 

Choke not thy soul with immoderate pouring in [of] the 
cordial of pleasure. The creation lasted but six days of the llrst 
week ; profane [are] they whose recreation laste seven days 
every week, Rather abridge thy aelf of thy lawful liberty herein, 
and then recreations shall both strengthen labour and sweeten 
rest ; and we may expert God's blessing and protection on us 
Aflfid le eCyfnal [Really cguivnlent ta man, go that homfwoji pain villi AoH3rwife. 

■QpporiH Ifaa Idnahip at band and btmite. 

11) STtttre t.od'* lamb. Id tef Bcence. appnrentjy. 1o NoUiui^s pvable oMbo cva 
lambt hddrpudd to David. 



e naltinil motion — aimply pMa 
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ffl following them, as well as in doing our work ; for he that 
M^ gnce^ for his meat (^food)^ in it prays also to God to bless 
^0 BBooe unto him. As for those that will not take lawful 

^I am afraid thej will take unlawful pleasure ; and 
J themselYes too hard (tight) grow awry on one side. 



JEREMY TAYLORS 

1. ABRAHAM REPROVED. 

0^ « BlBCOUBSB OH THS LIBKBTY OF PBOPHXSYINO/* PUBLISHED IN 1647. ) 



^Hmr Abraham sat at his tent door, according to his custom, 

^^i^itiDg to entertain strangers, he espied an old man, stopping 

^^ leaning on his staff, weary with age and travel, coming 

I^Owaids him^ who was a hundred jears of age.^ He received 

4&m kindly, washed his feet, provided supper, and caused him 

Vk at down ; but observing that the old man ate and prayed 

^^ot| nor begged for a blessing on his meat {food), he asked him 

"^^j he did not worship the God of heaven ? The old man 

'^Qld him that he worshipped the fire only, and acknowledged 

^ibo other god; at which answer Abraham grew so jealously 

^aigry, that he thrust the old man out of his tent, and exposed 

^um to all the evils of the night and an unguaraed condition. 

'VThen the old man was gone, God called to Abraham, and 

(1) Grau^ fr. Lat. gratia^ favour, and in the pi. thanks fac *' favours ;'* to eay 

I is to say ** thanks." The Italians constantly use graztie for " tlianks ! " 

(3) **In abundance of thought, in ingenuity of argument, in opulence of imagi- 

in a soul made alike fur the feeling of the sublime, of the beautiful, and of 

thsfictQresque, and in a style answering in its compass, flexibility and sweetness, 

to file demands of all these powers, Taylor is unrivalled among the masters of 

%giiah ek)quence. He is the Spenser of our prose writers, and his prose is almost 

«• musical as Spenser's verse." — Craik, English Lit. and Language, ii. 64. 

"An milieu d'eux (the polemical writers of the 16th centur}-) s'eleve un 6crivain 
^g£nie, poSte en prose, doue d'imagination comme Spenser et conmie Shakspeare, 
'ttemy Taylor, qui, par la pente de son esprit comme par les evenements de sa vie, 
^ destine k pr^enter aux yeux Palliance de la Renaissance et de la Beforme, et 
^triDBporter dans la chaire le style om6 de la cour."— TVun^, Eistoire de la Litti- 

(') Ttan of age. A remarkable instance of faulty position. Tlie last clause is 
litced in immediate connection with an antecedent, *' him,'' to which it does not 
belong. 



aalied. him where tlie atranrter wns? He replied^ "I thrust 
him Bwiy because Ua diit not worship Thee." God anewored 
him, "I have suffered him theea hundred yeftw, although be 
diahonnured me, and couldat thnu not endure him one night, 
when he giiTB thee on trouble?" Upon this, saith the stMT, 
Ahraham fetched him bark a^in, and Rftve him ho»>pitabIe 
entertHiament and wise inatrnctton. — Go thoa toad do Ukemte, 
and thj charity' will be rewarded by the God of Abraham. 



9. OF COMFORTING THE DISCONSOLATE. 

CmtTAiN it ia, that as nuthiag; can better do it, bo there ia 
nothing greater forwhii^h God made our tongues next to recit- 
ing'hia praiaes, than to miniater' comfort to a weary soul. And 
what greater pleasure can we have than that we ^ould bring 
joy to our brother, who, with his dreary eyea, looka to heaTen 
and round about, and cannot 6nd m much rest ne to Iny his 
erelids close together, than that thy tongue should be taned 
with heavenly accents, and make the weary soul to listen tor 
light and ea^e; and when he |>erceiveB that there ia aorh a 
thing in the world, and in the order of things, aa comfort and 
]oy, to begin to break out from the prison of his sorrows at the 
door of eighs and tears, and by httla and little melt iito 
showers and refreshment.' Thia is g-lory to thy voice, end 
employment iit for the brightest angel. But bo hare I seen the 

(I) CriaHig. fr. Vr. <*«*«, wH, ft. LM. wrtfoi. it 
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sun kiss the frozen earth, which was bound up with the imafeit 
of dejith fmd the colder breath of the north ; and then the 
waters break from their enclosures, and melt with joy, and run 
in useful channels; and the flies do rise again from their ^ves 
in walls, ttnd dance a while in the air, to tell that there u joy 
within, and that the great mother of orenturea (i.e. Natart) 
will open the stock of her new refreshment, become useful 
to mankind, and eiog praisea to her redeemer : bo is the 
heart of a sorrowful man under the diacouraea of a wise com- 
forter. He breaks from the despairs of the grave and the 
fetters and chninj nf sorrow ; he blesEies God, and he blesses 
Ihee, and he feels his life retaming ; for to be miserable is 
death, but nothing is life but to be comforted ; and Ood ia 
pleased with no music from below (i.e. from earth) so muth as 
m the thanksjtivLug songa of relieved widows, of supported 
orphans, of rejoicing and comforted and thankful persona. 



3. TILE GOOD MAN. 

(FBOH '-HOIT DlUfO," PUBLIBHED Ct 1650.) 

Js I shall dencribe a living man, a man that hath that life 
) that diatiaguishes htm from a "fool"' or a bird, that 



(MWlt) 1 



ih gives him a capacity oext to "angels" (anyefe'), w 
find that even a good man livea not long, because it is loii|> 
before he is botn to this life, and longer yet before he hath a 
man's growth. " He that can look upon death, and see its 
face with the same countenance' with which he beiirs its atory : 
that can endure all the labours of his life with his eoul 



gtvtJlj damogfl t 



supportm); his bod; ; that nan equally derpiae riches vhen he 
hath them, and when he hrtth them not ; that is not sadder if 
they lie in his nei|j;hbuur'a tiunka, nor more brag {jn-oud) if thOT 
shine loimd about his own walLi: he that is neither moved wiM 
good fortune coming to him, nor going from him ; that can look 
upon another maa'e lands evenly ana pleasedlv' (jvitk ai much 
pleaiwt) aa if they were his own, and yet look upon his own, 
and u«e them, too, just as if they were another man's ; thai 
neither spends his goods prodigitUy and like a. fooi, nor yet 
keeps them avariciously and like a wret«h ; that weij^h^ not 
benefite by weijiht and number, but by the mind and circom- 
stancea of him that gives them; that never thinks hie charity 
espeaBiva (i.fl. neivr tkinkihe can givetoo maek) if a worthy per- 
Hm be the receiver; he that does nothing for ' opinion' ' sake, 
but everything for 'conscitioce," being as curious [serajiahm) <A 
his thoughts as of his actiuKs m markets and theatres, and is as 
much inaweot himself aa of a whole assembly;"" he that knows 
God looks on, and contrives his secret afFairs as in the presence 
of God and his holy angels ; that eats and drinks because he 
needs it, not that he mav serve a lust or load his belly ; he that 
is bountiful and cheerful to his friends, and charitable and apt 
to forgive hi« enemies; that loves his "countrej" nnd obeys his 
prince, and desires and endeavours* (aims la) nothing more 
■'then" that he may do honour to God; — this person may 
reckon his life to be the life of a mui, and compute his 
" moneths," not by the course of the sun. but I by] the zodiac 
and circle of his virtues; because these are such things which 
((m) fools and children, and birds and beasts, cannot have. 

Taylor's disposttion to speak ot one Uiln^ or nolion ai If II 9tta t«o (See note 3, 
p. 1581. Bmh IeOJ). meuit equal; no WIclif, ■' he Barflo Ihiit Ood wulili ItHir, 
■ad made him (AiniK(r} e>enB (ejooll to Ond." Jatin It. 
(3) Opilim mki. OHUcimei (uke). BoUi npinin and cnnicirna are posieMlve 

eienhnsitin his poem enUUed ■"Trulli." writttn in 1780;— 



I 






awake. 



(3) Autmilf. 



i ot Tajlor'e. to be tiaoriated from Seneca, " ' 
(4) Bnitmmr', oonnactea, iqiparently. irilh Fi. daoir.ta owe a dulr. Ws 
L»™ DOW loat UiB iahm lij Hhlch nAatxiiir governed a nouo. ai abov^ Johnsoo 
)flpeakBDf '^mdtavavmti Llie eolertainajent of hia oonnirTiaen," 
BiQjply by the k '" 
auii-patJi of hi " "■ ' ■ .... 



These are, therefore, the actions of life, because they are the 
ieede of immaitality. That ilay in which we have done eome 
excellent thing, we may aa truly reckon to be added to our life, 
HB were the fifteen jeats to the days of Ilezekiab. 

4. THE MIRACLES OP THE DIVINE MERCY. 



Goi) hftth given hia lawa to rule U3, hie wo»d to instmct ws, his 
Spirit to guide as, hia angela to protect us, hia miniatera to 
exhort as. lie revealed aU our duty, Eind he hath aoncealed 
whataoerei can hinder ua ; he hnth affrighted our follies with 
fear of death, and engajced our watubfulneBs by ita secret 
coming. He hath exercised our faith by keeping private the 
Btate of souls departed, and yet hath conSrmed our faith by a 
pTomise of a reaurrectioD, and enturtKined oui hope by eome 
general signifitjatioua of the atale of interval. His merctea 
make contemptible means iDstruiuental to great purposes, and 
a amaU herb the remedy of the grenteBt dieeasea. He impedes 
the devil's ra^, and mfatuatea hie couneela; he direita his 
malice, and defeats his purposes ; he bijida him in the chain of 
darkneea, and gives him no power ovei' the children of light ; 
he sttSers him to walk in aolitaiy placoa, and yet tetters him 
that he cannot disturb the sleep of a child. He nath civen him 
mighty power, and yet a young maiden that resists nim shall 
make him &ee away; he nath t^ven him avast knowledge, and 
yet an ignorant man can confute him with the twelve articles 
of his creed ; he gave him power over the winds, and made 
him ptiuce of the ur, and yet the breath of a holy prayer can 
drive him aa far as the utmost sea. This is that great principle 
of all the felicity we hope tor, and of aU the means thither 
(Ih^eto), and of iill the skill and all the strength we have to 
use those means. He hath made great variety of conditions, 
and jet hath made all necessary, arid all mutual' helpers ; and 
by some instruments, and in some respects, they are all equal 




ia order to felicity, to content, and final and iotfroiedial (it 
ftHuMale) aatisfactisns. He gnve us part of our reward in 
UlBt he lui^bt enable us to work for more j be taught the w 
Arts for utie, arta for entertAinment of all our fiuultieit sad ij 
our dinpoditiotia ; he (livea etemal prifts for temporsl bi 
lUid mvea u!> wbiitaoever wa wont for asking, and commauilt tc 
to ask, and threatens us if we will not aak, and punishea ur 
Tofuoing to be liappj. 



B, THE DISCIPLXNE OF ADVEBSITY. 

No man is more miserable' (niore lo be pUied) than he ti 
hath no adversity. That man is not tried whether he b — 
or bod, and Ond never crowns those " vertuea " whieh ai 
faculties and dispoaitionBj but every act of virtue is an 
dient into (an element o^) raword. And we see many cl 
furly planted (aetUed in their habits), whose ports o' 
[natai-al faealtiee) were never dressed bv ' "'" 

the furrowa of their first possibilities by d 
Hon {iMlraelion), nnd they dwell for ever m i^ 
converse with heaata ; and yet, if they hod T> 
(trained, ^et right) by discipline, [thev] might h 
the chairs of prmces, or spoken parables amongst 



Our " vertues " 



ebutu 



God comes upon ns fitet; but this grace u 

broken furrows, and must " twice feel the cold and tiri 

heat,"* and be "aoftned" with storma and showers, snd^ 
will ari^ intofruitfulneasand harvests ((Ae fiuAfulnesioftil 
veil). And what is there in the world to dintingulsh TSil 
from dishonours (dtai/racei), or the valour of Cseaar fwin ? 
softness of tlie Egyptian eunuchs; or that can make anf«^ 
renuukable ^n/erUarioue), hut the labour and the dMgut,* 
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tBio and the difficulty? ''Vertae" could not be ftnythicg 
utsenaualityifitwarethe entertftinment n£ ouraenTOBandtond 
{foolish) desiret*; nod Apicius' had been {rnouM haBe been) the 
iioblestof oUtheHomaDsif feeding a ^n^'t appetite and deapia- 
ing the Heverities of temperance htid been tbe work and proper 
employment of a wise mim. But otherwise {tlian hy God's pUtn) 
do fathera, and otherwise do mothera handle their childran. 
Iheae lllie molhern) aofteu them with kiaaea and imperfect 
Doiara \cooii^'), with the pap and hreaat-milk ot soft endear- 
menta ; they rescue them tram tutors, and snatch them from 
discipline ; they desire to keep them fat and warm, and their 
feet drv and their bellies full; and then the children povem, 
and cty, and prove fnnla, and troublesome, ao long as the femi- 
nine republic does endure. But fathers, because they deaign to 
haTB their children wise and valiant, apt tor counsel c ' 
wma (for ptdilical or miiUary Hfe), send them to severe go 
ments (jni them imder etriet regimen'), and tie them to fltudy, 
to hard labour, and afflictive coatiogencies. Thej rejoice when 
the bold boy strikes a lion with his huntinK'-8}>ear, and ahrinka 
not when the beast comes to afiHg'ht hia early (yoalhful) 
courage. Softness ia for slaves and beaata, for minslreU and 
useleee peratin*', for such who (wi) cannot ascend higher than 
the state of a fair ox, or a servant entertained {kept) for vainer 
offices. But the man that designs hia son for nobler employ- 
ments — to honoura and to triumphs, to consular dignitieB and 
presidencies of "councela '' — loves to see him pale with study 
or panting with labour, hardened with sufferings or emir"-' 
by dangers ; and so Ood dreesea (prepares) ua for heaven. 
lores to see us struggling with a disease, and resiating the 
devil and contesting; against the weaknesses of nature, and 
■gainst hope to bdieve in hope, resigning "our selTea" 

"Gods " will, praying him to choose tor ua, and dying in 

things but faith and its ble»ied consequents (consequeneet, 
revxtrd), and the danger and the resistance shall endear the 
office {^uiU giee value to the duty). For ao have I known the 
boiaterous north wind pass " thorow" the yielding air, which 
opened its bosom and appeased its violence by entertain' 
ing it with easy oomplionce in all tbe regions of ita reception. 
But when the same breath ot heaven hath been checked with 
the stiffness of a tower or the united strength of a wood, it 
grew mighty and dwelt there (^afctimulaled iU force (here), and 
made the highest blanches atoop, and make a smooth paUi for 

ID J^Miu. a DolBd Ron 
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it on the top of nil ita {the wood 'a) elories. So is sickneaa, end 
80 is the (trace of God, When sickness hath made the diffi' 
iMi%y(%.e.ha»nffefiidtlteTenela7ice),'tiiieaQo6^B gruoebuth madek 
triumph, nnd by doubling ita power hsth created nen propor* 
tiona of ft reward (i.e. hai madB the uUimalt^ happtnesi gitaki 
than U would haee heen wiihmit the triat and the suffering), am 
then BhowB ita big-gest glory when it haa the greatest difficult 
to master, the greatest weaknesa to support, the most buv 
temptations to contest {contend) with. For so God lovea tha 
bis strength should hd seen in our weakneas and our dan^reT; 
Hftppj is that state of life in which our aaryices to God ai '"" 
dearest and the most eKpeosive. 

6. THE PIUlTER of A GOOD MAN. 



PUBLIBBED lie 1663,) 

is the peace of our spirit, the stillness of our thon^ 
aesa ' of recollection, the seat of meditation, 
rest of our carea, and the calm of our tempest; prayer is tltl 
issue of a ijuiet mind, of untroubled tboughta, it ia the daughtA 
of charity, and the sister of meekness; and he thnt prav* li 
God with an angry, that is, with a troubled and discompoeet 
spirit, is like him that retites into a buttle to meditate, and ttt 
up hie closet in the out-quiLrteiB of an army, and chnoMl 
frontier garrison to be wise in. Anger is a perfect alienr**- 
of the mind from prayer, and therefore is contrary to 
attention which presents our prayera in a right line to UO 
For so haye I seen a lark rian^ from his ]»ed of grass, and bob 
ing upwards, singing as he rises, and hopes (hyting) to get I 
heaven and cllinb above the clouds; but the poor hirS wi 
beaten back with the loud sij^hings of an eastern wind, and li 
motion made irregular and in'constniit, descending mor« at evtiq 
breath of the tempest than it could recover by the libratjon at 
frequent weij^bing of his wings; till the little creature wu 
forced to sit down and pant, and ntay till the storm waa over; 
and then it made a prosperous Hight, and did rise and sing as I 
it hod learned music and motion from an angel as he paaseA 
sometimes through the air about his ministries here beloW] 
is the prayer of a good man. 

(I) Erejmea^ qaisl compwiLre. Taylor, in imcitbcr |>u»iigc, Hpeaki of ' 
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JOHN MILTONJ 

L EFFECTS OF THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. 

(FBOM **0r BXFOSMATIQH IN ENOLAKD,** PUBLISHED IN 1641.) 



Whkn I recal to mind at last^ after so many dark ages, 

^ihetm the huge overshadowing train of error had almost 

**ept all the stars out of the firmament of the Church, how 

tbe oright and blissful reformation, by divine power, ^* strook'' 

tboQ^h the black and settled night of '* ignoraunce " and anti- 

jirirtian tyranny, " me thinks " a " soveraigne "* and reviving 

jpf must needs rush into the bosom of him that reads or hears. 

m the sweet odour of the returning Gospel imbathe his soul 

with the fragrancy of heaven. Then was the sacred Bible 

koDght out of the dusty comers where ** prophane " falsehood 

ttid neglect had thrown it, the schools opened, divine and 

(1) '*11ie (Kdemioal writings of Milton contain several bursts of his splendid 
taifinitkin and grandeur of souL ... An absence of idiomatic grace, and an 
■M of harsh inversions violating the rules of the language, distinguish, in general, 
tke [prose] writings of Milton, and require, in order to compensate them, such high 
bssnties as will sometimes occur."— i/a^/am*« Literature of Euroj)e, iii. 151. 

HaOam also says, that Milton's ** intermixture of familiar with learned phrase- 
ology is nnpleaaing, his structure {construction) is affectedly elaborate, and he 
leldoai reaches any harmony." 

U by harmony (here incorrectly used) is meant the musical flow of language, 
aeeomplishing by artful rhythmical pulses, a result in which both ear and mind 
■•■lipealed to and satisfied, or tliose grand cadences which mark the close of a 
hilfl^y-wiought passage, and exhibit the spirit of the writer descending from 
its elevation with appropriate swoop to earth, then it is the opinion of some 
Alt Hilton not seldom '* reaches harmony." The very first extract illustrates this — 
•Methinks a sovereign," &c. And many such will be found. At the same time, 
it mutt be allowed that Milton's prose style often appears to disadvantage wtien 
oompared with Hobbee's and Cowley's. It is sometimes stiff and stilted, moving 
with dlAcnlty and oppressive to the reader ; but, on the other hand, huw often 
imgestive and pregnant, forcible and brilliant, and when by its motion onward it 
hM gained an impetus, with what a stately march it sweeps along ! 

A» Hilton attached considerable importance to spelling, and adopted what was 
ia lome respects a system of his own more words than usual will be marked with 
iofeited commas in the extracts from his writings, so as to show the exact form 
adopted in the original copies, published under his direction. 

(8) Soveraigne, ie. overpowering and overmastering, as when we talk of a 
** sovereign" remedy. This word is frequently used by Milton in his subsequent 
w€fks, particularly in " Paradise Lost," and spelt " sovran." 
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human leamine rnked out of the embera of forgotten tonguei, 
the princes and uiliea (i.a of Germamj) trooping apace to thi 
new-erectad banner of salvation ; the mar^rs, with the miKi 
nstjlile migbt of weaknesa,' Hholdiig the powetB of daikseB 
and scotuin^' the Jiery mge of the old red dragon. 

2, APOSTEOPHE, OK PRATER TO CHRIST. 

(Feuk " AjdiriiirRBBiairs vros the RKHORBrBABTg' DttrKKoa," 

CouB, therefore, tlioa that hast the eeren attu% in thy i^ 
hand, appoint th; choaen priests accordin? to their order* n 
conreeBof old, to minister iDef ore tbee, and duljto drees and poi 
out the BinseiTatBd "ojle" into thj holy and ever-burning laiM 
Thou hs£t sent out tlie spirit of pra;ur upon thy Btirvonta OT 
all the land to this efiect, and stirred up their Tovra, as the WU 
of many waten about thy throne. Ever? one can aay, thalno 
certainly thou huat viMted tliis land, and ba^t notforgotten ti 
utmost comers of the earth, in a time when men had thau^ 
that thou wnst gone up from us to the farthest end of G 
heavens, and liaast left to do marveUouelj^ among- the eoQB 
these Is^t ages I O perfect and accomplish thy glorious acts t f 
men may leave their works " unfinielit," but thou art a Qod, ll 
nature is perfection, Shouldet thou biiog us thus far own 
from -l^fiypt to destroy us in this wilderness, though " w« 
deserve [it], yet thy great came woiUd suffer in the rejaid: 
of thine enemies, and the deluded hope of all thy serT< 
When thon hast settled peace in the church, and rightt 
judcment in the hingdom, then shall all thy saiuls addi 
their voices of joy and triumph to thee, standing anlJie"shOK 
of that Ked Sea into whicb our enemies had almost dttven 
And he that now* for haste snatches up a plain ungamial 
present as a thank-offering to thee, which ooiud not be defac 
in regard of thy so many iRte deliveranues wrought for ni^ i 
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upon another, may then perhaps take up a harp^ and sing thee 

in elaborate song to generations. In that day it shall no more 

"bee'' said, as in scorn, this or that was never held so till this 

pnsent age, when men haye better learnt that the times and 

seuons pass along imder thy feet, to go and come at thy bid- 

<Ung; and as thou didst dignify our fathers' days with many 

nyel&tions aboye all the foregoing ages since thou tookst the 

flesh; so thou canst youchsfue to us (though unworthy) as 

lu;^ a portion of thy Spirit as thou pleasest. For who shall 

prejudice thy all-goyeming will ? seeing the jjower of thy 

gnce is not passed away with the primitive times, as fond 

Ifoolisk) and faithless men imagine, but thy kingdom is now at 

ttod, and thou [art] standing at the door. Come forth out of 

thj royal chambers, Prince of all the kings of the earth ! put 

on the visible robes of thy imperial majesty ^ take up that 

nlimited " scepter " which thy Almighty Father hath 

bequeathed thee; for now the voice of thy bride (t.^. the 

CHitreh) calls thee, and all creatures sigh to be renewed.^ 



3. THE INSPIRED POET. 

(FitoM **Thb Reason of Chubch Govsbnment," published in 1641.) 

Tecese abilities (the ability to treat lofty subjects as a poet), where- 
soever they be found, are the inspired " guift " of God rarely 
bestowed, but yet to some — though most abuse [them] — in 
every nation ; and are of power, beside the office of a pulpit, to 
" inbreed "^ and cherish m a great people the seeds of viitue 
tnd public civility^ (civilisation) ; to allay the perturbations of 
ike mind, and set the affections in right tune ; to celebrate in 
glorious and lofty hymns the throne and equipage^ (angeUc 

(1) The cadence here ia very noteworthy. See remarks in note 1, p. 163. 

(2) Inbreedy to generate or vitalise. This verb is obsolete ; but we still use 
inbred as an adjective. 

(8) Civility^ the condition and duties of a cwis, or citizen. This word has now 
piven way to civilisation, and is contented with a secondary function. Jeremy 
Tayl<v speaks of " civilUy and fair customs ; " and Milton (" Hist, of Eng."), 
ip^iking of the adoption by the Britons of Soman fashions and modes of life gene- 
ZBlly, adds, " which the foolisher sort called civUity, but was, indeed, a secret art 
to jvepare them for bondage." See also note 2, p. 90. 

(4) Equipage^ fr. (say some) oldFr. esquiper^ mod. Yv.iquiper, which fr. old Fr. 
en:Ai/,or eskip, a ship, and therefore to equip means to furnish the necessary gear and 
cu|.'ilies to a ship, and hence to furnish or equip in general. Others say it comes fr. 



attendmUi) of God's almigli tineas, and what he works, and 
what be euffera to be wrought with high proTidence in hU 
church ; to sing Tictorioua agonies' of martyrs and s^unta, the 
deeds uid triumphs of juat and pioua nations, doins' raliantly 
thiouRh futh ftgainat the enemies of Christ; to deplore tHe 
geneml relnpses of kin^doma and atatea from justice and God's 
true worship. Lftatlj, whatfioeyer in reli^on is holy and eu- 
blime, in virtue amiable {lovebj) or grave (nm^nis), whatsoever 
hath (excUes) pasaioii" (mffiring) or admiration {wonder) in aU 
the changes of that which is culed fortune from without, or 
tlie wily "sattletiea" and refluxes of man's thoughts from 
within ; all these things [it is the office of the poet] with a solid 
and " treatable "^ {toell-Tiianaged, delicate) smoothneas to point 
oat and describe ; teaching over the whole book of sanctitj and 
virtue through all theinstancesotesaniple, with such delight — 
to those especially of soft and delicious (luxwious) temper 
^haiit'), who will not so much as look upon truth, herself, 
unless tbej see her elegantly dressed^that whereas the patha 
of honesty (honour) and good life (vii'tne) appear now rugged 
and diiBoult, though they be indeed easy and pleasant, they 
would then appear to all men both easy and pleasant, though 
they were rugged and difficult indeed. 
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4 RIGHTS AND EESPONSIBILITIES OF 

THE PRESS. 

(TBOH ■' AllKOPAillTlCA,'' FUBLtaHED IK IflU.) 

I DKNT not, but thrtt it is ot greatest concernment (conrerni 
inyxtrtance) in the church and commonwealth, to hnre i 
TigiUat eye how bonks demean' (bihaiie) themselves aa well 
aa men ; and thereafter {accordinglij) to conline, imprison, and 
do aharpeBt justice an them aa malefacCoTa. For books are not 
atwolutely dead thin(«, hut do contain a potency {power) of 
life in them t^ be [of being) aa active na that aonl was whoea 
progenj' they are ; nay, they do preaerve aa in a "Tioll"th(! 
purest efficai^ and extraction (energy and eamce) of that living 
intellect thtLt bred them. I know they are as lively, and Ha 
■vigorously productive, aa those fabulous dr^^au'a teeth: 'and 
bemg sown up and down, may chance to spring up armed m— 
And yet, an the other hand, ualeaa worineaB {caulton) he ue 
BB (food almoat kiJl a man aa kill a good book. "Who (ffe who) 
kills a man kills a reasonable creature, Ood's image; but he 
who destravB a good book, kills reason itself, kills the image 
of God, aa it were, in the eye. Many a man livea a burden to 
the earth,' but a good book is the precioua life-blood of a 
maater-spirit, embalmed and treiwnred up on purpose (toitA a 
vieiB) to a life beyond life. 'Tie true, no age can restore a life, 
whereof, perhaps, there is no great lasa; and revolutions of 
Bgeadonot oft (o^!«nrfo nw) recover the loas of a rejected truth, 
for the want of which whole nations fare the worse. "" 
should be wary (c««'ioiw), therefore, what peraecutionsweif 
agftinst the living laboursot public men, how we epill (dettroy) 
that Heaaoned {wel!-maturetC) life of man, preserved and stoTed 
up ia bonks ; since we see a kind of homicide may be thus 
committed, sometimes a. martyrdom ; and if it extend to the 
whole impression (edi/ion), a kind of massao^, whereof the 
execution enda not in the tdaying of an elemental life (a life of 
material elemenia), but strikea at that ethereal and "fift" 



(3) />r/^™'i (»(*. aoKB if CBdniiia, 1 
(3) Vuit tlhcnal. be, ij. Ihut eiliei 



HOB STTTOiES ur BsauiKR vaosx, 

5. THE TEST OF VIRTUE. 

1 CANNOT pTiuaa a fugitive and cloistered Tirtae, itnexenasecl, 
and unbreathed,' tliat never aalliea out and sees her aAvetemy, 
but slinks out of the race,' where that immortal garland is to b« 
run for, not without dust and heat. Aasuredly we bring not 
innoeeuce iuto the world ; we bring impurity much rather. 
That which puriSea us is trial, and trial is bj what is oontrarv. 
That virtue, therefore, which is but a youngling in the con- 
templation of evil, and knows not the utmost that vice pro- 
mises to her followers, and rejects it, is but a blanli * virtue, not 
apure;' her whiteness is but an Bxcremental* whiteness; which 
vas the reason why oar sage and serious poet Spenser Cwhom 
I dare be known te think a better teacher than [Duos] Scotus 



pl(i;«a. See noie i, p. 1G3. 

(9) Elmki md, 4f.. Virtut, fr. Lit. mrfm, miiiil]' com^e, spplicd mnnlly. 
conveys lheEc1#Bof efffUtflJid uoriHieL TIib virlde ItiuL ahrinkji Irt>m tlie liHlLi&-fleld 

(1) Blaa>i,jmn. ThsfonBerworifetymoliigliuJIf ainnectedwiIliMiii:l,S/niie^ 
ttmiih, ttaoK. A/utt) denote! ■ ntniul qnslity. ihe lullsr so U'ligired nnB r that ii 
U«A fhiBh leUina ID orfglnil brigliaas, c1«m«n, or whlTcnui ; thit St fiare 

nllM. un>[iutt»d : juirt (told » tUU vbi:ih hu Iwen Foriacd. JiIUUui (" Psnxliia 
Efgained," i. 71} hu- 
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or Aquinas), describing true temperance under the person of 
Onion, brings him in with his palmer through the cave of 
Mammon, and the bower of earthly bliss, that he might see 
and know, and yet abstain.^ 

Impunity and remissness, for certain, are the bane of a com- 
monwealth; but here the great art lies, to discern in what the law 
IB to bid (order) restraint and punishment, and in what things 
fenoasion only is to work. If every action which is good or evil 
m man at ripe years were to be under pittance,^ and prescrip- 
tion, and compulsion, what were virtue but a name, what praise 
eonld be then due to well-doing, what gramercy* to be {for 
iwi^) sober, just, or continent? Many there be that com- 
plain of Divme Providence for suffering Adam to trans- 
nesB. Foolish tongues I When God gave him reason, he gave 
him freedom to choose, for reason is but choosing ; he had '^ bin" 
dM a '' meer " artificial Adam, such an Adam as he is in the 
motions.* We ourselves esteem not of * that obedience, or love, 
or gift, which is of force ; God therefore left him free, set be- 
fore him a provoking (exciting, tempting) object, ever almost in 
Ids eyes; herein consisted his merit, herein ths right of his 
reward, the praise of his abstinence. Wherefore did he create 
jNiasions witnin us, pleasures round about us, but that these 
rightly tempered are the very ingredients of virtue ? They are 
noik slulf ul considerers of human things, who imagine to remove 
nn, by removing the matter of sin ; for, besides that it is a huge 
heap mcreasing under the very act of diminishiug, though some 
part of it may for a time be withdrawn from some persons, it 
cannot from all, in such a universal thing (in things so universally 
diffused) as books are ; and when this is done, yet the sin re- 
mains entire. Though ye take from a covetous man all his 
treasure, he has yet one jewel left, ye cannot bereave him of his 
covetousness. Banish all objects of lust, shut up all youth into 
the severest discipline that can be exercised in any hermitage, 

(1) See Spenser's •* Faery Queen," book ii. cantos 7 and 12. 

(2) Pittance^ fr. Fr. jdtance^ the food doled out to the poor at a monastery. The 
etymolopy of pitance is quite undetermined. 

(3) Gratnercy, fr. Fr. grand merci, great thanks. Wilson ("Arte of Logike") 
hu ** This childe ia a goode boie, gramercie rodde " {Le. great thanks to the 
rod!). 

(4) Ifofton^— the name formerly given to a puppet-show, in which the paupies^ 
« doDs, were moved by wires from behind. Shakspere (*' Winter's Tale " ) says of 
Anbdycus, " He compassed a motion of the prodigal son," &c. 

{5} Esteem not of. To esteem of is & very unusual, if not unique, cxpressiOD : 
•• esteems the growth," see p. 170, follows the ordinary usage. 
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ye cannot make them chaste, that came not thither so ; Bodi 
great care and wisdom is required to the right managing of thii 
point. Suppose we could expel sin by this means ; look bov 
much we tnus expel of sin, so much we expel of virtue; for tlw 
matter of them both is the same ; remove that, and ye remove 
them both alike. This justifies the high providence of God, 
who, though he commands us temperance, justice, continenoey 
yet pours out before us even to a prof useness all desirable thiols 
and gives us minds that can wander beyond all imit and satletf* 
Why should we then affect a rigour contrary to the manner d 
God and of nature, by abridging or scanting those means, whidL 
books freely permitted are, both to the tnal of virtue and the 
exercise of truth P It would be better done, to leam that the 
law mast needs be frivolous, which goes to restrain things un- 
certainly and yet equally working to good and to evil. 

And were I the chooser, a dram (a smaU quantity) of well- 
doing should be preferred before many times as much [of] the 
forcible hindrance of evil-doing. For God sure (surely) esteems 
the growth and completing of one virtuous person more " then" 
the restraint of ten " vitious.'' And albeit (although) whaU 
ever thing we hear or see sitting, walking, travelling, or con- 
versing, may be fitly called our book^^ and is of the same effect 
that writings are, yet grant the thing to be prohibited were 
only books, it appears that this order {the order of the Ucenaer) 
hitherto is far insufficient to the end which it intends. 



6. RESTRICTIONS ON GENERAL LIBERTY OF 

ACTION. 

(From the samb wobk.) 

If we think to "regulat"^ printing, thereby to rectify man- 
ners, we must *^ regmat '' all recreations and pastimes, all that 
is delightful to man. No music must be heard, no song be set 
(composed) or sung, but what is grave and Doric' (solemn), 

(1) Book. Sidney, in the " Arcadia," has — 

« Thus both trees and each thing else be the books of a fancy.** 

(2) BegxdaU examin, separat. Milton seems to have adopted as a principle in 
orthography, that pronunciation, and not etymology, was to govern usage. He 
wrote, therefore, med'cine, cov'nant, pris'ner, as also forren. Hand, &c. In the text 
ezomtn, &c., is written for the same reason. He rejects the «, both because it if 
quiescent and in order to make the syllable short. 

(3) Doric. In Plato's ideal ** Republic," the Doric and Phrygian music was ad- 
mitted, but the Ionic and Lydian excluded, as effeminate. 
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There muBt be licenBing [of] dancers, thAt no pBAture^ motion, 
OT department be taught our youth, but what \ty their (i.e. I}u 
Utett*tT»') allowance ' {apprimat^ ahall be thought boceet (jwqper, 
ra^ctdble) ; for such Plato (i^. in kin " SeptMic") was pro- 
Tided o£ (with). It will ask more " then " the work of twenty 
licensers to " eiamin "° nil the lutes, the violins, and the 
"ghittars" in every house; tbev must not be suffered to 
prattle aa they do, but must be licensed what they mav say. 
And who shall silence all thu airs and madrig-ds t^at whispef 
softness in chumbersP The windows alaormd the "balcune'e"' 
must he thought on : there are shrewd books with dangerous 
"froDtimioea ' set to sale; who shall prohibit themP Shall 
twenty licensers? The villages also must have their visitore 
(itupeeiorsj to enquire what lectures the baspiiie and the 
"reoheck " (Jiddle) reads even to the btiUatrj and the gamut 
ibaUadsinging and scraping) of every municipal [town) fiddler; 
for these are the countrjman'a "Arcadia's'" and his Monte 
Mayors, Next, what more national corruption, for which 
I'^gland hears ill' {is tU-^oken of) abroad, " then " household 
gluttony ; who shall be the rectors (controllerii) of our daily 
riotindt? and what shall be done to inhibit (restrain) the ami- 
titudes that frequent those houses where " drunk'nen " is sold 
and harboured? Our garments also should be referred to the 
licen^ng of some more sober work-m asters, to see them cut into 
leas wanton garb. Wbo shall " repulat " all the mixt conver- 
sation {ini&rcourse) of our joutli, male and female tog'ether, Ha 

(») S» notes, p. ITn. 

(3) Balcotie'i, ■.«, lislooniM. Tlii* la w inaUnce, spolt eiaclly ae in Ilia orlpiliil 
edSdon, of a foralgn word, in Uia Ht, aa El wbk, or baing bom into Engluli, It ia 



(B) Comifrynim'i Arcadiia. Siflney'. rnmanc 
calleA " Ciuia." by Gnrgs o( Uonlc Mayor, a Sp 
tbg taeniiritB mi&iBg of high-born ladlei And (tei 
Qneen Bliiabeth'i reign. Tlie baUads ainig in tli 



art fo Ul-tpoken of) or 
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is the fashion in this country P Who shall still appoint whar^ 
shall be discoursed (talked of), what presumed, and no "furdor?"" 
" " " nd" " 



La**tl y, who shall forbid and "separat"' (disperse) all idle 
{(futlierings), all evil company P These tnings will be, and m 
be ; but how they shall be " lest " (least) hurtful, how " lest 
enticing, here consists the grave and go'veming wisdom of a 



7. TRUTH IN HUMAN FORM. 
(Fbom the samb wobk.) 

Truth indeed came once into the world with her divine Master, 
and was a perfect shape ^ {form\ most glorious to look on ; but 
when He ascended, and his apostles after him were laid asleep, 
then '^ strait " arose a wicked race of deceivers, who, as that 
story goes of the Egyptian Typhon with his conspiratazs, 
how they dealt with the good Osiris, took the virgin TrcdL 
hewed her lovely form into a thousand pieces, and scattered 
them to the four winds. From that time ever since, the nd 
friends of Truth, such as durst appear, imitating the carefdl 
search that Isis made for the mangled body of Osirisy wont 
up and down gathering up limb bv limb still as they ooold 
find them. We have not yet found them alL nor erer 
shall do, till her Master's second coming; he shall bring to- 
gether every joint and member, and shall mould them into an 
immortal feature' [furm) of loveliness and perfection. SufEer 
Dot these licensing prohibitions to stand at everyplace of oppor- 
tunity, forbidding and disturbing them that continue seekinj;,^ 
and I us] that continue to do our obsequies to {i.e» hy gaihermg 
up tlie limbs of) the torn body of our martyred Saint (ie, 
TrtUh). We boast our light; but if we look not wiaely 
on the sun '^ it self,'' it smites us into darkness.' Who can 

(I) See note 2, p. 170. 

{2) Shape, form. The former word is A.S., the latter Lat. The«Aa;)«olaUiiiig 
is the actual form presented to our eyes ; the form is the ideal pattern aometimes 
realised, sometimes not, in the outward shape. I'he reference here is to the fonn 
or beauty (which is another meaning of forma) of virtue, as embodied in our 
Saviour. 

(3) Feature. See note 7 122 

(4) Seeking. There is probably a reference here to a religious party of the timei, 
who called tiiemselves ** Seekers," ue. seekers after truth. Sir Henry Vane tke 
younger was considered the founder of it. 

(5) Smites u«, ^c. We are reminded here of Milton's expression in ** Par. 
Lost," iu. 388 :— 

** Dark with excessive bright thy skirts appear ; '* [and 
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<Iuoem those planets that are oft combust,^ and those stars 
^ farifjfhtest magnitude that rise and set with the sun, until the 
^t^pposite motion of their orbs bring them to such a place in the 
&mament, where they may be seen evening or morning P The 
«iglit which we have gained was giyen us, not to be ever 
wing on, but by it to discover onward things more remote 
from our Imowledge. 

a REVIVAL OF INTELLECTUAL FREEDOM IN 

ENGLAND. 

(Fbom thb same wobk.) 

Fob, as in a body, when the blood is fresh, the spirits pure and 
Tigorous, not only to vital, but to rational, faculties {not only 
for bodily f hut for mental exercises) j and those in the acutest and 
the pertest {liodiest) operations of wit and subtlety, it argues in 
what good plight and constitution the body is ; so, when the 
efaeerfmness of the people is so sprightly up, as that it has not 
only wherewith to guard well its own freedom and safety, but 
[somewhat] to spare, and to bestow upon the solidest and 
floblimest points of controversy and new invention, it ''betokns'' 
08 not degenerated, nor drooping to a fatal decay, but casting 
off the old and wrinkled skm of corruption, to outlive these 
pangs and wax young again, entering the glorious ways of 
troth and prosperous virtue, [which are] destined to become 
great and honourable in these latter ages. Methinks I see in 
my mind a noble and puissant nation rousing herself like a 
strong man after deep, and shaking her invinciole locks. Me- 
thinks I see her as an eagle '' muing " ^ [reneiving) her mighty 

md also of GTay*B, who, applying the conceit to Milton's own condition, says that 
he- 

** Blasted with excess of light, 
Closed his eyes in endless night.** 

(1) ConUnutf literally burnt up, a technical term in old astronomy to denote that 
the planet ia in conjuncticm with the sun, and, therefore, lost in its light. The 
neaoLDg is the same as is expressed by ** rising and setting with the sun." We 
can only see the planets when they are in opposition — away from the sim. 

(2) Muing^ or mewing, fr. Fr. muer ( wh. fr. Lat. mtitare ), to change, alter, 
tmudoaxL, transfigure ; hence, to change, or cast the skin, feathers, &c., or to moult, 
vbidb is a corrupt spelling of moute, or mute, fr. low Lat. muia, the disease or ill- 
MM experienced by buds when changing their feathers. In this passage (which 
has often been misunderstood) there appears to be a covert reference to this 
diaeau. The meaning may, perhaps, be thus given : — 1 he puissant nation has 
already had a " mighty youth/' but has for a time been laid aside, while a tranf orma- 
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youth, and kindling her undazzled eyes at the full midday ^ 
oeam ; purging and unsealing her long ahused ^ sight at the<^ 
fountain itself of heavenly radiance ; while the whole noise' oflfc 
timorous and flocking hirds, with those also that loye the twi'^- ■ 
light, flutter ahout, amazed at what she means. 



SIR THOMAS BROWNE.* 

1. TIIE BOOK OF NATURE. 
(Fbom **B£Ligio Medici," published nr 1642). 



There are two books from whence I collect my divinity. Be- 
sides that written one of God, [there is] another of his servanty 

tion, pregnant with larger power, was going on. The ** eagle " pats off its yooth, and 
wakes up to full maturity. With renewed power of sight, it gazes onda&ded at 
the sun of liberty— the radiant beams not only not blasting, but purifying and 
strengthening the eyes which undauntedly meet them ; while the noisy txoop oC 
timid, gregarious birds, keeping together for safety, and those, too, whose nslnn 
it is to haunt the gloom, flutter about, unable to understand even, much teat t* 
imitate, the unchecked daring of .their king. 

(1) Abused, i.e. abused or misused, as long as it was hindered from looking at 
the sun. 

(2) Noise. In the early writers, this word means boih Ausic in general, and also 
a set or company of musicians. In the first sense, Milton (**At a Sdenm 
Music '' ) speaks of the music of heaven as *' that melodious noise ; " in the second 
sense, Shakspere (" 2nd Pt. Henry IV ") :— 

*' And see if thou canst find Sneak*s noise : Mistress 
Tearsheet would fain hear some music.^* 

(3) ** Rich in various knowledge, exuberant in conceptions and conceits ; contem- 
plative, imaginative, often truly great and magnificent in his style and diction, 
though too often big, stiff, and hyperl&tijaiBtic.'^— Coleridge. 

** His style is not fiowing, but vigorous ; his choice of words not elegant, and even 
approaching to barbarism as English phrase ; yet there is an impressivenese, an air 
of refiection and sincerity in BroMme's writings, which redeem many of their 
faults."— ^oZ/am, LAt. of Europp.^ ii. 517. 

Browne has also been charged with euphuism ; but it is easy to see that Ua 
faults of style— whatever they may be— are his own. He has little or none d the 
brilliant antithesis, nor, it may be added, of the lucidity of Lylie. We' nu^ be 
thankful, that though an artist, lie was not a legislatOT, in language, an J. that It 
was out of his power to impose upon us such words as eonglaeiate, inenzmtotUem, 

■hicidaUt indigitator, farroginous, ariolaUon, lapidifical, and renttnu,cMMfll 

ocation. 
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^^tnreythatnniTersal and public manuscript that lies expansed 

^Jito (unfolded before) the eyes of all. Tuose that never saw 

^Hi in the one have discovered him in the other : this was the 

Scripture and theology of the heathens — the natural motion of 

"^^Q 8un made them more admire him than its supernatural 

tation (standinff fiUl) did the children of Israel. The ordinary 

^ects {phenomena) of nature wrought more admiration in them 

tlian, in the other, all his miracles. Surely the heathens knew 

Wtter how to join (connect) and read these mystical letters than 

We Christians, who cast a more careless eye on these common 

Irierogh-phics,* and disdain to suck divinity from the flowers of 

uture.' Nor do I so forget God as to adore the name of nature ; 

which I define not, with the schools, to be the principle of 

motion and rest, but that straight and regular line {lair), that 

Mttled and constant course, the wisdom of God hath ordained 

[fori the actions of his creatures, according to their several 

liiuls. To make a revolution every day is the nature of the 

HID, because of that necessary course which God hath ordained 

it; from which, by a faculty* from (power conferred by) that 

Toice which first did give it motion, it cannot swerve. Now 

diis course of nature God seldom alters or perverts ; ^ but, like 

in excellent artist, hath so contrived his work, that, with the 

self-same instrument, without a new creation, he may effect hir^ 

obflcurest designs. Thus he sweeteneth the water with a wood, * 

preserveth the creatures in the ark, which {creatures) the blast of 

nis mouth might have as easily created (i. e. created after the 

deluge) ; for God is like a skilful geometrician, who, when more 

etsUy, and with one stroke of his compass (comjoasses) he might 

deecribe or divide a right line, had yet rather do this in a circle 

(1) Hierogh/phies, A word moet happily employed in this connection. Tlie 
niiom phenomena of nature offer to the cultivated eye a sacred linvjunije, reprc- 
KDted, however, not by alphabetical characters, but by hieroglyi)liicul symbols, or 
pictQres of ideas. 

(2) Faculty (fr. Lat. facultas^ capability, power) generally moans in the 
ifatg. a power of doing some special thing ; in the pi., active powers of mind or 
tody. Faeultag was no doubt originally the same as fncilitnSy and the English 
faadty borrows somewhat of the meaning of facility ^ as denoting iitit only power 
todo, bot to do easily ; hence, we speak not only of a man's having th<> faculty of 
uniting well, but of his having, generally, faculty, a distinct quality, and deserving 
tf a distinct name. 

(t) Altar^ pervert. To alter is to give another direction to a thing ; to pervert, 
to ten it in the opposite direction, and with a view to entirely change its original.**. % 
COBH or destination, and hence to corrupt. *• *• *• •* 

(4) Wood. See Ezod. xv. 25. *•. • 
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viMtily oppobitfd) principlea o{ his mt. Yet this rule of 
doth BOtoetimna pecvciil (aifiri'li/ change) to acquaint the 
with hi»i ^rem^tive, lest the arroguwy of our reason e 

Siiettion hia power nod oonclnde he could not. And thus ltd 
le effects (phenometia) of Nature the works of God, flM 
hand and inBtrurneot she only i«; and, therefore, t< 
actions untn her is lo devolve the himriurof thepriodpalM 
upon the inetruinent — which, if with reaann we may do, SI 
let our hammPTB rise up aud boast they have huilt oar h~' 
and OUT pens receire the honour of our writings. I hoM A 
ia a generuJ beauty in the worlts of God, and therr'"' 
deformity' in any hind of species or creature iriirt 
cannot tell by whnt logic wa call a toad, a bear, on (ui d 
ubI^, they b^inti^ created in those outward shapes and B 
which beat express the actions of their inwud forms ' (Mf 
and having' passed that general Tiaitation (wi '' ' * 
who saw that all that he had made was 
coDiormable to Hie will, which abhors deforwity, u 
rule of order and beauty. There is no deformity butfnfli 
strosity ;* nherein, notwithstanding, there is a kind of b 
Nntoie 80 ingeniously contriving the irregular parts ■ 
they become sometimes more remnrkable than t*" 
fabric. To speak yet more narrowly, there n 
Ugly or mifenapeD but the chooa ; wherein, m 
speak stiiotly, there was no dsformtty hecause no ft 
it yet impregnate by the voice of God (impregnat 
itOo life). Now, nature is not at Tarianre with art, m 
nature, they being both the servants of His providen 
the perfection of nature. "Were the world now as it w 
sixth day, there were yet a chaoH.' Nature hath mai 

(I) litfnratifi/.ix.wiiTd form. By 'Mnwudfonn," BniwDfr mcanAfljpId 

If. ULBrefore. the uiimal ia\j reprcHora Lhij diTine1;.CDiLlrivi!d lype. 11 
UieA wilh dBfonnllT « Stftil-aie from the pmper f onn. Dcfomll; b 
or differopce, not irma uiy noiiorettq LndJTJdukl'ji fonn, but Irom the ■£>■ 
of Ihe iprciu. 
[i) UimslTmils. Thli dirtinction appeus juit. A monnnvltT is ■ 

tromlbo tn'l^'oi™i>>ndf^ 'ti - - -. 

dDnMi i^nka, tloclu, cheirj'-blcHi 
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VQdd, and art another. In brief, all things are artificial, for 
utore is the art of God.^ 



2. OBLIVION, THE CONDITION OF LIFE. 

(Fbom ** Hxdriotaphia (Ubh Bttbiai.),*' published in 1658.) 

IIabxness and light divide the course of time, and oblivion 
Aires with memoiy a frreat part even of our living beings ; we 
■bditly remember our feUcities, and the smartest strokes of 
iluction leave but short smart upon us. Sense endureth no 
Otiemities {i,e. has a limit to its poicer of endurance), and sorrows 
^eBtroy us or themselves. To weep into stones are fables." 
Afflictions induce callosities {i.e, harden the lieari), miseries are 
dippeiy, or fall like snow upon us, which, notwithstanding, is 
10 unhappy stupidity. To be ignorant of evils to come, and 
Aigetful of evils past, is a merciful provision in nature, whereby 
we digest the mixture of our few and evil days, and our 
deliTered senses' not relapsing into cutting remembrances, our 
IQDOWB are not kept raw Dy tae edge of repetitions. A groat 
pnt of antiquity contented their hopes of subsistency {continuing 
to Uoe^ immortiuity) with a transmigration of their souls, a good 
wiy to continue their memories ; while having the advantage 
of plural successions, they could not but act something re- 
mauable in such variety of beings, and enjoying the fame of 
dieb past selves, make accumulation of glory unto their last 
durations. Others, rather than be lost in the uncomfortable 
night of nothing, were content to recede into the common being, 
•nd make one particle of the public soul of all things, which 
was no more than to return into their unknown and divine 
original again.^ Egyptian ingenuity was more unsatisfied, 
ocmtriving their bodies in sweet consistencies {cofit riving to pre- 
serve the bodies by embalming) to attend the return of their 

(1) Art of God. Hobbes begins hia "Leviathan" in these words: — "Nature, 
die art whereby Grod hath made and governs the world," &c. 

(3) To weept 8[c. Befening to the fable of Niobe. 

(8) Delivered senses^ SfC. The meaning seems to be : — Our senses being soon 
leered from the severe strain upon them, the impressions left behind are not very 
deep ; and, therefore, our sorrows are not kept fresh— like a raw wound— by the 
Mnewal of the irritating cause. 

(4) OtJken, rather than be Ingt, Sfc. This is something like Buddhism, according 
to which the soul of each man is absorbed, at death, into the sool of the universe 
— tk ■jitem of Pantheism. 

N 
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Bouls. But all was yanity, feeding the wind, and f ollj. The 
Egyptian mummies, which Gambyses or time hath spared^ 
ayance now consumeth. Mummy is become merchandifle^ 
Mizraim cures wounds, and Pharaoh is sold for balsams. 

There is nothing stnctly immortal but immortality. What— 
eyer hath no beginning may be confident of no end ; — ^which 
is the peculiar {property) of that necessary essence that cannot 
destroy itself ; — and the highest strain {pitch) of Omnipotency 

Sis] to be so powerfully constituted, as not to suffer eyen 
rom the power of itself : all others haye a dependent bein^ 
and [are] within the reach of destruction. But the safBdemef 
of Christian immortality frustrates all earthly glory and tbe 
quality of either state after death, makes a folly of posthmnou 
memory. God, who can only {alone can) destroy our souls, and 
hath assured our resurrection, either of our l)odies or names 
hath directly promised no duration. Wherein there is lo 
much of chance that the boldest expectants haye found un- 
happy frustration ; and to hold long subsistence, seems but a 
scape in obliyion.^ But man is a noble animid, splendid in 
ashes, and pompous in the graye, solemnizing natiyities and 
deaths with equal lustre, nor omitting ceremonies of brayerr* 
{porgeous ceremonies) in the infamy' {even what consHtmiM Ae 
tgnoniiny) of his nature. 

(1) Oblivion. The meaning of this verbose and olMcnre sentence is,peElU9i| 
this :— In regard to the duration, whether of onr bodies or our fame, thoe is m 
much uncertainty, that those who had most confidently reckoned on it have beoB 
disappointed ; and even the enjoyment of what we call long duration, seemt no 
more than a mere escape from oblivion. 

(2) Bravery, fr. Fr. braver, " to vaunt or make a show." In Isaiah iii. 18, wt 
have " the bravery of their tinkling ornaments ; " and in Bacon (" Essays "), "the 
bravery of their liveries." See note 3, p. 95. 

(3) Infamy of his ntiture. Tlie word infamy here has — not without reaaoa — 
puzzled most readers. To speak of the " infamy " of the nature of a " noble animal ** 
seems self-contradictory. Soutliey, in his *' Colloquies," has suggested "inilmy** 
as an emendation of the text. There is, however, little doubt that "infamy** it 
ti.e correct reading. The infamy of man's nature consists in his humiliating sabjac- 
tioQ to death ; such, however, is his ambition or nobleness, that he inveetB even tbe 
prave with " ceremonies of bravery." 
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KICHARD BAXTER.^ 

THE EVERLASTING REST OF HEAVEN. 

(Fbox "Thb Saixts* ETEBLAfiTiKa Bebt," publisued ur 1649.) 



SestI liow sweet a word is this to mine ears I Methinks the 
KRind doth turn to substance, and having entered at the ear, 
doth possess my brain, and thence descendeth down to my very 
heart. Methinks I feel it stir and work, and that through all 
my parts {factUties) and powers ; but with a various work 
(meet) upon my various parts. To my wearied senses and 
id spirits, it seems a quieting, powerful opiate; to my 
I powers it is spirit and life; to my dark [beclouded) eyes it 
is both eye-salve and a prospective ^ [telescope)) to my taste it is 
iweetness; to mine ears it is melody ; to my hands and feet it is 
rtrength and nimbleness. Methinks I feel it digest as it pro- 
eeedsj and increase my native heat and moisture, and lying as a 
leviving cordial at my heart, from thence doth send forth lively 
spirits, which beat through all the pulses of my soul. Rest I 
not as the stone that rests on the earth, nor as these clods of 
flesh shall rest in the grave ; — so our beast must rest as 
wdl as we : — ^nor is it the satisfying of our fleshly lusts, nor 
such a rest as the carnal world desireth; no, no, we have 
another kind of rest than these. Rest we shall from all 
our labours, which were but the way and means to rest, but yet 

(1) The merits of Baxter as a writer of English have been scantily recop;nised. 
He has a style of his own, and one redolent of those graces which so well repay 
the investigation of the lovers of pure, natural beauty. There is a wonderful unction 
—no other word expresses it so well — in his manner ; the persuasive tone and style 
flf address which draws the hearer or reader as " with the cords of a man." The 
ease with which he does this may, at a casual glance, be miutakcn for weakness, 
but will be found, on nearer view, the finest evidence of strength ; the strength of 
a man not only possessing his subject in his mind, but possessed by it in his heart. 
Hie result is seen in the natural movement of the whole man towards the end in 
fiew, and in the copious, flowing, idiomatic, manly, and, at the same time, grace- 
ful, style with which he works out his purposes. The above passage alone will 
fully bear out these remarks, which are to be considered as made from a literary, 
not a theological, point of view. 

(3) Prospective^ called also, by some writers of the day, perspective. Both 
ivords are used for *♦ telescope ; " even after the introduction of this latter word, 
Whitlock ("Zootomia") speaks of looking through " Faith'g perspective." 



that is the smallest part. blessed Re^t, where we ibill 
amer rest day or night, crying " Holy, holy, holy, Lord Qaiii 
Sttbbutha," when we ehaJl rest from sin, but not from wowkipl 
&om Buffering and eoirow, but sot from solace {kappmm)l 
blessed day, when I ahall reat with God ! when lahaUrHtb' 
the arms and bosom of mj Lord I when I ahall rest in kooirii* 
laving, rejoicing, and praising! when my perfect soul andbw 
together, ahall in these perfect nctines (aclionii ofkHinDuuf,ni 
perleclij eoioy the most perfect (!odl when CJod also, wlw % 
tore its^f, snail perfectly? 



crown which w 

tbat now my t- ^ ... 

might now rnjoice; be was forsalien, that I might not nawta 
fonaken ; be did then die that I might now live. This WMO- 
ing, wounded Lord shall I behold ; this bleeding SaTioni dii 
I see, and live in him tbat died for me. free mercy QuX i 
esolt so vile r. wretch I free to me tboush dear' {earf^} I 
Ubriat I Tree grao; that has chosen me, when thouaanda wi~ 
toraahen. comfortable meeting of my old acquHuitaiice,ir 
whom I prayed, and wept, and suffered ; with whom I apdce I 
this daT aad place ! I see the grave could not contain (reCaii 
you; tbe sea and earth must give up their dead; tha ■ 
lOTe hath redeemed and saved you nlao. 

This TB not like our cottages of clay, nor lilie our piisoos, ( 
earthly dwellings. ThisToiceot joyiflnotlikeanroldcompkin 

inga, our groans, oui sigha, our impatient n; ^r^^M 

melodious praise like our scorns and revilings, i . _ 

and cursed which we heard on earth. This body ia not like tb 
body we had, nor this soul like tlie soul we had, nor this Uta 
like the life that then we lived. We have changed oni plM^ 
we have changed our state, our clothes, our thoughts, om uuli 
OUT langui^; we have changed our oompacy tor the g -—^ 



(I) Dnr. it A..S. atirt, dyrt, belon 
•sue u Ills i.e. BhHlupete li« (" Jul 
mfuu I " and niso " Any dfor Triend ol Cbhv'h.'^ Sd nbore, idck; i» vpdktA^t 
"frBB(MrfnvHO«Wc)wnie,lhodsli ieai (lauing mucli) la Cllr\al,' 
nliX ilngulu' phenomeaan in iHngnHge. Uuu IMi Hume nord Kcmi 

foeluhHieui'' and <"Aa ran Like »"].■' My fatlierbalea 
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pftrt, and the rest of our company ia chanfted itself.' Befote, a 
snint waa weak and despieed, so full of pride and peeviBineas 
and other sins, that we conld ecacce ofttimes discern their {ku) 
g7sce& But now how glorious a thin^ is r saint I where b 
now their {his) body of sin, which wearied themflelves (himtelf) 
and thoae about them (hm) P Where are now oui different 
jndf^entaF our reproachful titles {the disparaging names we 
gave each other)? our divided spirita? our exaBperated passions P 
oar Btionge {estratyed) looks P our uncharitable censures P' 
Now are we all of one judgment, of one name, of one heart, of 
one house, and of one glory. aweet reconcilement 1 happy 
union, which malies ns first to be one with Christ, and then to 
be one among ourselves ! 

what a blessed change la this 1 FarewBll sin and aufiet- 
ing for ever; farewell my hard and lociy heart; farewell my 
proud and unbelieving heart; farewell atheistical, idolatrous, 
worldly heart; farewell my sensual, carnal heart And 
now welcome, most holv, heavenly nature; which, as it most 
be employed in beholdinp- the face of Ood, bo is it full of 
God alone, and delighted in notjiing else but him. O who can 
question the love he doth so freely toete? or doubt of that 
which with such joy he feeleth? Farewell repentance, confes- 
sion, and Bupnlicationj farewell the most of hope and faith, 
aod welcome love and joy and praise. 

1 ahftU now have my harvest without ploughing or sowing f 
my wine without the labour of the vintage ; my joy without a 

?reacher or a promise : even all from the face of Ood Himself, 
'hat's the sight that's worth the seeing ; that's the book that's 
worth the reading. Whatever miitture is in the streams, there 
is nothing but pure joy in the fountain. Here shall I be ea- 
cirolad with eternity, and come forth no more : here shall 1 
live, and ever live, and ever, ever, ever praise my Lord. My 
face will not wrinkle, nor my hair be grey ; for this corruptible 
shall have put on ineorruption; and Uiis mortal immortylity; 
and death shall be swallowed up in victory, "Odeatb fchere 
ia thy sting? O grave, where la thy victory P 'I,„„a nnuJ^** "^ 
my lease will no more eipire, nor shall I troubc i*rsc>na^ vnfii 
thoughts of death, nor lose my joys throunh nhB"h<illoBinp 
them. When millions of ages are past, my glory i begin- 

(l) 1.1. wo bore changed our company, who on siirlh were toth pioliuoDd evil. 
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ing ; and when millions more are past, it is no nearer endin.s — 
Every day is all noontide^ and every month is May or harre^^^ 
and every year is there a jubilee, and every age is full manhoc=3^ 
and all this is one eternity. blessed eternity I the glQET"" 4^ 
my glory, the perfection of my perfection. 



THOMAS HOBBES.^ 

1. NECESSITY OF PRECISION IN THE USE OF ? 

LANGUAGE. 

(7BOM " LEVIATHAIT," PUBLISHED DT 1861.) 



Seeing that truth consisteth in the right ordering of names 
{tenm) in our affirmations {propositiom)^ a man that seekefli 
precise truth had need to remember what every name {term) be 
useth stands for, and to place it accordingly, or else he will find 
himself entangled in words as a bird in lime-twigs' — ^the man 
he struggles the more belimed. And therefore in geometry, which 
is the omj science that it hath pleased God hitherto to bestour 
on mankind,^ men begin at {by) settling the significations ci 
their words; which settling of significations they call definitions, 
and place them in the beginning of their reckoning ^ (r^osoiMN^). 

(1) *< Hobbes is perhaps the first of whom we can strictiy say that he is a good 
English writer; for the excellent passages of Hooker, Sidney, Balei^ Baoon, 
Taylor, Chillingworth, and others of the Elizabethan or the first Stuart period, are 
not sufficient to establish their claim ; a good writer being one whose compoaitiai 
is nearly uniform, and who never sinks to such inferiority or negligence as we 
most confess in most of them." — Hallam, Lit. of Eur. 

** A permanent foundation of his (Hobbes's) fame reQvainsin his admirable aQrift, 
which seems to be the very perfection of didactic language. Short, clear, predse, 
pthy, his language never has more than one meaning, which it never requiiea a 
second thought to take."— iSir James Mackintoih. 

(2) LUne-turigt. Twigs or branches smeared with a viscous substance called 
"lime/* land so intended to entangle and catch the birds which perch upon them. 

(3) B»$tow on mankind. Perhaps an allusion to Flato^s remark that, ^ God geo- 
metriseis," or " God is a geometer." 

(4) ILeckoninff, fr. A.S. reccan, to go over the particulars of an account, uc to 
reckon uip or over the points of an argument, t.e. to reason. The application of tte 
word alcove is founded on the fact that the Lat. ratio, reason, originally meant mI- 
cufatio^^ and was extended, as Hobbes says, to the faculty of *' reckoning in aU 
things .r»» 
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^j this it appears how necessair it is for any man that aspires 
^ tme knowledge to examine the definitions of former authors; 
^d either to correct them where they are negligently set down, 
07 to make them [for] himself. For the errors of definitions 
multiply themselves according as the reckoning {reasoning) 
proceeds, and lead men into absurdities which at last they 
860; but cannot avoid without reckoning {reasoning) anew from 
the beginning, in which Jjbeginning] lies the f oimdation of their 
enors. From whence it happens that they which trust to 
books do as they that cast up many little simis into a greater, 
irithout considering whether those little sums were rightly 
cast up or not; and at last, finding the error visible, ana not 
mistrusting their first grounds, know not which way to clear 
themselves, but spend time in fluttering oTer their books, as 
birds that, entering by the chinmey, and miding themselves en- 
doeed in a chaniber. flutter at the false light of the glass 
window, for want of wit {sense) to consider which way they 
came in. So that in the right definition of names (terms) lies 
the first use of speech, which is the acquisition of science (i.e. 
true knowledge), and in wrong or no definitions lies the first 
tbnse. from which proceed all false and senseless tenets^ 
f<;pmioft), which make those men that take their instruction 
from the authority of books, and not from their own meditation, 
to be as much below the condition of ignorant men, as men 
endued with true science are above it. For between true 
science and erroneous doctrines, ignorance is in the middle. 
Natural sense and imagination ^ are not subject to absurdity. 
Nature itself cannot err ; and as men aboimd in copiousness of 
language, so they become more wise^ or more mad than ordi- 
nary, l^or is it possible without letters {learning) for any man 
to become either excellently {remarkably) wise, or unless his 
memory be hurt by disease or ill constitution of organs, excel- 
lently (remarkably) foolish. For words are wise men's counters j 
— they do but reckon by them ; but they are the money {minted 
coin) of fools, that value them by the authority of an Aristotle, 

(1) TeneU fr« I-at- ienere, to hold. It was also written by some authors tenent 
tr. prea. p. of tenere, and, perhaps, originally restricted to the persons holding a 
certain opinion, and afterwards transferred to the opinion itself — the '* holding " of 
the party maintaining it. 

(2) Imagmation. By this word Hobbes does not mean, what is now generally 
imderstood by it, the power of "bodying forth the fonns of things unknown," but 
the power of calling up the image of that which has impressed the sense, di^erirg 
rery little, as he himself allows, from memory, though he does make a certain 
distinction. He distinguishes it from sense, by calling it a *' decaying sense." 
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a Cicero, or a Thomas ( Thomas Aquinas)^ or any other doctor 
whatsoever, if but a man. 



2. ORIGIN AND CONSTITUTION OF THE COMMON- 
WILVLTII, OR "LEVIATHAN."' 

(Fbom thb same wobk.) 

The final cause, end, or design of men (who naturally lore 
liberty and dominion over others), in the introduction of that 
restraint upon themselves, in which we see them live in 
Commonwealths, is the foresight of their own preservatiQiiiy 
and of a more contented life thereby; that is to say, of ffettiiig 
themselves out from that miserable condition of war, wnidh u 
necessarily consequent to the natural passions of men, wheoDi 
there is no visible power to keep them in awe, and tie them far 
fear of punishment to the performance of their covenants, and 
observation of the laws of nature. For the laws of nature, ■■ 
justice, equity, modesty, mercy, and in sum [shorty doing to 
others as we would be done to, of themselves, without the 
terror of some power to cause them to be observed, are contnxy 
to our natural passions, that carry us (stimulate, urffe tu en) 
to partiality, pnde, revenge, and the like. And covenants, 
witnout the sword,^ are but words, and of no strength to seciirB 
a man at all. Therefore, notwithstanding the laws of nature, 
which every one hath then kept, when he has the will to keep 
them, when he can do it safely, if there be no power erectea, 
or [one] not great enough for our security ; every man will, and 

(1 ) Commonwealth^ or common-weal^ the common good or advantage. What that 
advantage consists in is luminously shown in the text. It will be seen that the 
commmonwcalth may be represented by a monarch, by an oligarchy, or an BBBeaAtf 
of representatives ; but in all, the idea is that the governing power represents tins 
public good. The argument is, that in a state of nature every man is against etuy 
otiier, the only restriction on this state of natural enmity being the institutioa of 
families . But this only limits the field of war without putting an end to the 
passions. To be relieved of the inconvenience and injustice of this state of tUqgit 
men consent to transfer their natural right of protection against each other to one 
man, or body of men, to use for them, and to confine the exercise of it to the good 
of the whole. Thus the individual is sunk in the general interest, and the institu- 
tion framed to accomplish the end is the conmionwealth, or, as Hobbes quaintly 
calls it, the Leviathan. 

(2) Without the sword. "He (the ruler) beareth not the sword in vain." 
Romans xii. 
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may lawfully lely on his own strength and art^ for caution 
{defence) against all otner men. . . . 

The only way to erect such a common power, as may be able 
to defend them {men) from the inyasion of forei^ers, and the 
injaries of one another^ and thereby to secure them in such 
sort as that by their own industry, and by the fruits of the 
earth, they may nourish themselyes and live contentedly, is, to 
confer all their power and strength upon one man, or upon one 
assembly of men, that may reduce all their wills, by plurality of 
Toices {vate8)j unto one will, which is as much as to say, to ap- 
point one man, or assembly of men, to bear [represent) their per- 
Km ; and every one to own and acknowledge himjself to be author 
of (respanable for) whatsoever he that so beareth (represents) 
their person, shall act, or cause to be acted, in those things which 
omcem the common peace and safety : and therein to submit 
their willsy every one to his will, and their judgments to his 
judgment. This is more than consent, or concord ; it is a real 
unity {union) of them all, in one and the same person, made hj 
covenant of every man with every man, in such manner, as if 
every man shoula say to eveiy man, " I authorise and give up 
my light of governing myself, to this man, or to this assembly 
of men, on this condition, that thou give up thy ri^ht to him, 
and autiiorise all his actions in like manner." This done, the 
inoltitude so united in one person, is called a Commonwealth, 
m Latin Chitas, This is the generation of {mode of cofistittd- 
tw) that great Leviathan, or rather (to speak more reverently) 
of that mortal god, to which we owe, imder the immortal GoS, 
our peace and defence. For by this authority, given him by 
eveiy particular man in the Commonwealth, he hath the use of 
» much power and strength conferred on him, that by terror 
thereof, he is enabled to perform the wills of them all, to {toith 
view to) peace at home, and mutual aid against their enemies 
iboad. And in him consisteth the essence of the Common- 
wealth, which (to define it) is " One person, of whose acts a 
peat multitude, by mutual covenants one with another, have 
^e themselves every one the author, to the end he may use 
^ strength and means of them all, as he shall think expedi- 
jatjfor their peace and common defence." And he that carrieth 
v^esents) this person {ideal personification) is called sovereign, 
^ [ial said to have sovereign power, and everyone besides [is] 
^aubject 
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IZAAK WALTON. 

1. KUBAL PLEASURES. 

(Fbou ma "CoMrLETs axbusb," fubusud ts less.) 

/iwjotor.'— Turn out of th e way a little, good ecbolarj ton 
vonder high hedge ; there ire'll ut nnd bihd' whilst tliis ihi 
(alls BO geiitl V upon the teoniing* earth, and gives yet a bwu_ 
Bmell to the lovelj flowers that adom these Terdant meHdom 

Look, under that brond beech-tres I sat down, when I 
last tbiB way a-fishing, and the birds in the adjoiiuiig ^ 
setmiad to have a friendly contention with an echo, whose' 
voice seemed to tire in a hollow tree, near to the brow of 
primipse hill. There I sat, viewing the silver streams f 
aileiitly towards their ceDtr«, the tempeataous sea; yet bg 
times opposed by ragged roots and pebble-stone^ which 
their vavm and turned them into foam. And eometimta 
bfiguiled time by viewing the httrmleBs lamhn, some leapb 
BMsurely in the cool shade, whilst others sported themeelna 
the cheerful sun, and others were cravtiiB comfott from ti 
Bwoln udders of their bleating dams. As I thus sat, these v 
other sightd bad so fully possessod my soul, that I tiiought, 
the poet has happily eicpreased it, — 



As I left thift place and entered into the next field, a seco 

Eleasure entertained me. 'Twas a himdBome milk-maid It 
ad not yet attRlned so much age and wisdom as lo load li 
mind with any fears of many things thiit will never be. as I 
many men too often do; but she cnat sway all care, and ''siiBj 
like a nightingale. Her voice wna good and the ditty fitt 
for it Twas that smoolli song which was made by Sit Ul 

(1) " lO (■ Cmoplele Angler's ') timrbdity, iu Hrootnow, iM iiMnrai gnu, i 
Ijmpp)* IntBrralxTDrff at gnver Btmini wlUi the proceptfl ot nngUng. luve 
Ibii l»ok ilBBMTfdlf poiitilsr."— //oifam. Lit. a/ Eur- HI, EW. 

(J) ThI book ii in tbe ronn oT disloguu, botwiui Pitealor, ui angler, 
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low^ now at least fifty jears ago ; and the milk-maid's mother 
^san^" an answer to it, which was made by Sir Walter Ra- 
loA m his younger days.^ 

They were old lashioned poetry, but choicely good ; I think 

mnch better than the strong lines that are now in fashion in 

this critical age Look yonder I on my word, yonder they both be 

Mnilkiiiff again. I will give her the chub [which we have 

joBt cau^t], and persuade them to sing those two songs to us. 

Gkd speea you^ good woman, I have been a-fishing, and am 

going to Bleak Hall to my bed, and have caught more fish than 

win sup myself and my fnend: I will bestow this upon you and 

jour daugnter, for I use to sell none. 

MSk-woman, Marry, God requite you, sir, and we'll eat it 
eheeifiilly; and if you come this way a-fishing two months 
hene^ a grace of God,' I'll give you a syllabub of new yer- 
jmce* in a new made hay-cock {i,e. while you are sitting on, ^-c.) 
tor it, and my Maudlin shall sing you one of her best ballads ; 
for she and I both love all anglers, they be such honest civil 
quiet men ; in the meantime will you drink a draught of red- 
cow's milk ? you shall haye it freely. 

Fiic. No, 1 thank you, but I pray do us a courtesy that shall 

Btmd you and your daughter in nothing, and yet we will 

think onrselyes still something in your debt ; it is but to sing us 

f a ^i^^i, ^^^ ^^ ^ymg by your daughter when I last passed 

orer l£is meadow, about eignt or nine days since. 

MUk-w. What song was it, I pray ? Was it, " Come, shep- 
herds, deck your herds? " or, "As at noon Dulcinea rested? " or, 

(1) Est. MarUnD. Christopher Marlow was a dramatist of the Elizabethan age. 
The song referred to is that beginning — 

'(Come, lire with me, and be my love, 
And we will all the pleasures prove,'* &c. 

fle died in 1598, so that Walton was not very correct in the date. 
C3) Raleigh, The song is that beginning — 

M If all the world and love were yoong. 
And tmth on every shepherd's tongue,"* &c. 

B ii ooDBidered donbtf ul Aether Baleigh wrote it, and if so, as he was forty-oue 
jMn of age when Blarlow died, it would hardly have been in his younger days. 

18) A grace of God, or a God's grace, like '* a God's name," where a is 
farm,or fiy. 

(4) Verjvicet fr, Fr. vert jus, green or unripe juice compounded into a liquor. 
A coqplM of Dryden's gives an idea of the pronunciation of the word in his time — 

*• Himself, for saving charges, 

A peePd, alic'd onion eats, and tipples verjuiceJ* 



" Phillids flouta me ? " or, " Chevj Chuce ? " or, "Johnny Ann- 
rtwng ? " nr, " Troy Town ? " 

Pmc. No, it ia none of those : it is a son|; that yoiu dauglitei 
sung the first port, and you sung the answer to it. 

MSk-iB. O, I know it DOW. Ilenmed thefintpartinmygoldeQ 
days, when I was about the age of my poor daughter ; and the 
latter part, which, indeed, fits me best now, hut two or three 
vaaisago, when the CHres of the world began to take hold of me; 
but you shall, God willing, hear them both, and simg as well as 
we can, for we both love anelers. Come, Maudlin, ung the 
first part to the gentlemen with a merry heart, and I'll sing the 
second when you have dona. (She sings the eimg, " Come, lire 
with me,"&c) 

Venator. Trust me, maater, it is a choice song, and sweetly 
Bung by honest Maudlin. I now see it was not without cause, 
that our good Quaen Eli;!ftbeth did so often wish herBelf a 
milhmiud all the month of May ; because they are not troubled 
with caree, but sing sweetly all the day, and sleep secarely 
all the night; and, without dnuht, honest, innocent, pret^ 
Maudlin does bo. I will bestow Sir Thomas Orerbury's milk- 
maid's wish an her, — that she may die in the spring, and hare 
a good store of flowers stuck round her wuiding-aheet. 



2. CONTENTMENT AND THANKiiT'LNESS. 



Pinealnr. Well, scholar, we having still a mile to Tottenham 
High Cross, I will, as we walk towards it, in the cool shade of 
thu sweet honeysuckle -hedge, mention to you some of the 
thoughts and joys that have poBBesaed my soul since we two 
met together. And these thoughts shall be told you, that you 
also maT join with me in thankfulness to the Giver of every 
good and perfect gift for our happiness. And that our present 
happiness may appear to be the greater, and we the more 
thanliful for it, I will beg vou io consider with me how many 
do, even at this very time, lie under the torment of the stone, 
the gout, and toothache; and this we are free from. And ereiy 
misery that I misH is a new mercy, and therefore let us be 
thankful. There have been since we met, others that have 
met lii-^i.-lprs iif broken limbs : some have bean blasted (Jfoicn 
lip ii'iHi :pniii,ii:;l,'y'\, ollicrs " th under- Btnicken ; " and we have 
beeu treed from tlie'<e, ajid all those many other miseries that 
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thrpaten hmnan nature ; let us therefore rejoice rmd be thuiik- 
fnL Nay, wtich. is a far greater mercy, wa are free fmm tile 
unsupportable burden of an ncouaing, tormenting conscienee; 
B misery ttaat none can bear, and therefore let us prtuse Him 
for his preventing ^ace, and Bay, every taiserr tbat I miss 
is a new mercy.' Naj, let mo toll you, there "be miiny that 
haTe forty times our estates, that would p.\e the greatest part 
of it to be healthful and cheerful like ua ; who, with the ex- 
pense of a little money, bnve sat and dmnk, and Inughed, and 
angled, and aung, and alept securely; and rose next day, and 
~~ t away care, and sung, and lauf^hed, and angled again ; 
'-'- - B blessings rich men cannot purchase with all their 
money. Let me tell you, scholar, I have a rich neighbour, that 
is always so bufly that he hna no leisure to laugh ; the whole 

>,„=! — ,„ -c !.!_ i.t. !, . k money, and more money, tbat he 

re money ; he is still drudging on. 
_, , "The diligent hand makelh richi" 
and it is true, indeed. But he considers not that 'tis not in the 
power lit rii-'hea to make a man happy ; far it was wisely said 
by amnn of great obsei'vation, "That there be nsmany imHeries 
bejond riches as on thin side them." And yet God deliver us 
from pinching poTflity; and grant, that having a competency, 
we may be content and thankful. Let not us repine, or bo 
mueh as thick tbe gifts of God unequally dealt, if we see an- 
other abound with riches; when, as God knows, the oaree that 
ore the keys that keep those riches, hang o(t«n so heavily at 
'ie rich man's girdle, tbat they clog him with wearv days and 
restless nights, even when others deep quietly. We see but 
the outside of the rich man's happiness ; few consider him to be 
like the silkworm, that when she seems to piay, ie at the Terv 
same time spinning her own bowels and consiuning herself. 
And this many rich men do ; loading themselves with corrod- 
ing cares to keep what they have, probably, unuonscionablv 
(mrighCeounly) got. Let us therefore be thankful for health 
and competence, and above nil, for a quiet conscience. 

My honest scholar, all this is told to incline you to thankfnl- 
oesB: and to incline you the more, let me tell you that the 
prophet David was said to be a man after God's own heart, 
because he abounded more with thankfulness than any other 
ttat is mentioned in holy Scripture, as may appear in hia book 
of Psalms, where there is such a commixture of his confesfling 
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of hia eins and unworthineM, luid such thonlifulDeM for Go 

SirdoD and uiereles, as did make him to be accoonted, sren 
ltd himeelf, to be a man ^ter bis own heart Aod let 
thut labour t« be ea tike bim as we can; let not the blss 
wereTOiTe dailj from Gud make us not to value, or not 
Him, because Uiej* be common j let not uaforg'et to pr;u»« 
for the innocent mirth and pleasure we have met with . ' 
met together. What would a blind man ffive to see t 
Bant rivera, and mewloW)i, and flowem, and foontuoa, uia 
have met with since we met together f I have been lold 
if a man that waa boni bllud could obtain to have his agbl 
but onlj ooe hour during his whole life, aod should, at we '■ 
traeaiDji at his ejes, fls his eight upon the sun whrai in it 
glorjr, either at the rising or the setting of it, he would 
tninsported and amazed, and so admire the fiarj of it, *** 
wouldnotwillingtj' turn his eyes from that first rav' ' ' 
to behold all the other various beauties this world 
to him. And this, and many other like bleasiii 
daily ; and for most of them, because they be so 
meo forget to pay their pruees ,- but let not ua ; 
iacrific« so pleasing to Uim that made that sun, andiui,a>ll 
protects us, ani gives us flowen, sad showers, and ' ~~ 
and meat, and content, and leisure to go a-fiahing. 



DR. SOUTH.' 
1. PLEASURES OF RELIGION. 



Thb pleiMuie of religion never satiates or wearies ; for it ] 
perly afieuts tbe siiirit, and a spirit feels no weariness, ■• b 
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pBTfleged from the causes of it. But can the epicure say so of 
any of tiie pleasures that he so much dotes upon P Bo they 
not expire while they satisf j P and after a few minutes' refresh- 
ment, determine {end) in loathing and unquietnessP How 
ihort is the interval between a pleasure and a burden I how 
undiscemible the transition from one to the other ! Pleasure 
dweUa no longer upon the appetite '^then" the necessities of 
Bttaze, which are quickly and easily provided for ; and then 
dl that follows is a load and an oppression. Every morsel to 
a satisfied hunger is only a new labour to a tired digestion. 
Ereiy draught to him that has ''quencht" his thirst is but a 
farther quenching of nature, and a provision for rheum {spleen, 
mdnwholy) and diseases; a drowning of the quickness and 
Ktivity of the spirits. 

He Uiat prolong his meals and sacrifices his time as well as 
Ui other oonvemences to his luxury, how quickly does he 
ontBit his pleasure I and then how is all the following time 
Witowed upon ceremony and surfeit ! till at length, after a long 
fitigue of eating, and drinking, and babbling, he concludes the 
peat work of £iiing ''gentilely,"^ and so makes a shift to rise 
nom table that he may lie down upon his bed ; where, after he 
bs slept himself into some use of himself, by much ado he 
itaggers to his table again, and there acts over the same 
'^bmitish" scene. So that he passes his whole life in a dozed 
Nndition between sleeping and waking, with a kind of drowsi- 
QMS and confusion upon his senses; which, what pleasure it 
ttn be, is hard to conceive ; all that is of it dwells upon the 
• tip of his tongue and within the compass of his palate— a 
Worthy prize for a man to purchase with the loss of his time, 
lu8 reason, and himself ! 

Nor is that man less deceived that thinks to maintain a con- 
stant tenure of pleasure by a continual pursuit of sports and 
^creations ; for it is most certainly true of all these things, 
ttat as they refresh a man when he is weary, so they weary 

(1) GentUdy^ now spelt genteelly^ and widely changed in meaning from the 
Mgioal use. The radical idea is derived fr. Lat. gentUis, one who > elongcd to a 
•"MOT great family at Rome ; hence 'PT.^gentil hx)mme^ a noble man. It was much 
<Ndin this sense and also in the secondary one of high-bom, or courtly, in man- 
•o*. Chaucer says — 

*< He is gentile^ because he doth 
As longeth (belongeth) to a gentU man." 

^•Wiy TaylOT speaks of " civile and gentile company ; " then lastly we have, in 
^"Spectator," " genteel" in the modem sense. 



bim when he is refreshed ; nhich is an evident demonstMlici 
tliHt Ood never desired the one of them to be continual; t 
potting such ftn erautiness in them as nhould ao quickly fa 
and lurch ((judopoui/) the e^cpectation. 

The most votuptuoua and loose person bre&thing, were t 
but tied to follow his buwks and his hounds, his dice, and b 
courtfihipe, everj day, would find it the greatest torment M 
ualkmity that conld befal him: he would fij to the mines u 
thti gftlleye for hia recreation,' and to the apade and mattoc 
for a diversion' from the miner; of a continual UDintemiitte 
plBMure. 

Bat, on the cnntnuy, the p^rovidence of God has eo ordeivd tt 
course of things that there le no action, the usefiilneaa of iriiic 
lias made it the matter of dut^ and of a profession, hut a oianuu 
bear the cootinmil pursuit of without loathing: or satiety. Th 
same shop and trade that emplors a man in his youth emploj 
him also in bis aeie. Every mommg he rises fresh to his hammi 
nod his anvil; ne passes the day sin^uK: custom has natun 
liaed his labour to him : his shop is his element, and he caanc 
with any enjovment of liimsell live out of it, WhereaB n 
custom can make the painfulness of n debauch- easy or pleaMB 
to A inuij aince uothini; con be pleaaaat that is uniiatan 
But now, if God has interwoven sucu a pleasure with the ■woA 
of our ordinary calling, how much superior and more refiiM 
must that be that arises from the survey of a pious and wdl 
governed life I surely as much aa Christianity ia nobler tlum 

And then for the constant freshness of it ; it is such a pleun 
as can never cloy or ovemorh the mind: for surely no ml 
was ever weniy of thinking, much less of thinking that he kt 
done well or virtuously, that he had conquered such and mm 
a temptation, or offered violence to any of his exorbitH 
desires. This is a delight that p;rowa and improve and< 
thought and reflection ; and while it exercises, does also ends' 
itself to the mind; at the same time emptojing and tn^mu 
tiie meditations. All pleasures that affect the body mustnoM 

fjUl«d wdiBd; Hmetlilng petnilior^f gr&t«fiil mfler opfireBUTfl loil, to tt$ltn fl 
*«ry w«uiHime or oot, fDC refrtphiiteiiL It fanvRpoodi very iu«rif Co thd 1 
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wearjf because they transport, and all transportation is a 

tklence; and no yiolence can be lasting, but detunaines {cotnes 

(o an eni) upon the falling of the spirits, which are not able to 

keep up that height of motion that the pleasure jf the senses 

itiseB tnem to. And therefore how inevitcbly dues an iiumo- 

derate laughter end in a si^h ! which is only nature's recovering 

itBBlf after a force done to it. But the religious pleasure of a 

) vell-diBposed mind moves gently, and therefore eon.stautlj. It 

I does not affect by rapture and ecstasy ; but is like the pleasure 

of health, which is still and sober, yet greater and stronger 

flian those that call up the senses with grosbor and more 

iffecting impressions. God has given no man a body as strong 

IB his appetites ; but has corrected the boundlessr.ess of his 

fdnptuoas desires, by stinting his strengths and contracting 

Ui capacities. 

2. CONTENTMENT.^ 
(Fbom the same work.) 

Content is the gift of Heaven, and not the certain effect of 
aiything upon earth ; and it is as easy for Providence to convey 
it without wealth as with it ; [it] being the undeniable prero- 
ntive of the First Cause, that whatsoever it does by the media- 
tun of second causes, it can do immediately by itself without 
tiiem. The heavens can, and do every day derive^ water and 
nfreehment upon the earth, without either pipes or conduits, 
titoQgh the weakness of human industry is forced to fly to these 
litde assistances to compass the same effects. Happiness and 
eomfort stream immediately from God himself, as light issues 
boa the sun, and sometimes looks and darts itself into the 
neaoest corners, while it forbears to visit the largest atkl the 
loblest Tcoms. Every man is happy or miserable as the temper 
of his mi^id plaoes him, either directly under, or beside (away 
ffom\ che innuerces of the divine nature, which enlighten and 
«liTe!i tne well clisposed mind with Ptcret, ineffable joys, and 
iQch as the vicious or imprepared mind is wholly unacquainted 
with. 

(1) Comtenimmt^ satisfaetion. A contented man haa enough, does not want more ; 
1 MtMed man haa all that he has aakeU for, and ought not to want more. We 
■V "eonUmted with one's lot,** " tati^fied with the decision." 

|S) Derive^ fr. Lat derivare^ to divert a stream from its channel, to drain off, is 
^ Med in its r1*Mff*c<M sense, to direct the water upon the earth. To derive upon 
^fvtte obsolete. 

O 



STUDIBS IH ZKGLIBB PBOn. 

3. SPIRITUAL nLESSINQS. 

IFHOHT THE UHE WOHK.) 

QoB ifenerBlly (rives apirituiil blessioga snd deliverftnces, h 
does temporal, that in, bv the mediatioti (tneum) o( nn ad 
unrt vi(rorou« induetry. "Tbe fraits of tie earth are the gift 
God, Hnd we pray for them ns auch ; but jet we plant, witf 
ROW, (tnd we plough for all that, and the hnnds which an so 
times lift [lifted) up in prayer, muet at other times be put 
Uie plouph, or the nuabaadmnn nuist expect no crop, Ev« 
I thiD)C must be effected xa the wnv proper to it« n&tare, i 
'''ls conc^urrent influence of the divine grsf e, not to eupsn 
le means, but to prosper and make them eSectunl. 



ETbr tnciiltiPB of Adam, in bis state of 

■ IDid unBuUied.' He came into the world a philoaopht , 
icofficientl; appeared by hia writinj;- the nature of thin^npi 
&.6\i names; he coiild view e^fienceB in themselv ea, bU W 
forma without the comment of their respective propertite,' I 
oauld sea consequences yet dormant in their principle^' > 
diectM iFet unborn, and in the womb of their causes ; hu ■ 
derstniidinfr could almost pierce into future contingienU {«] 
lingencKt)^ his criDJPCturea iniprovin([ even to pn>phecj,i)rt 
certainties of prndiction. Till big fall, he was isaonnt 

J nothing but mn ; or at laaat it (i.e. >in) rested in tiie DCitJl 

^.witliout the smart of the experiment. Could any di£oi 

(t) UntuUifd, nnwledt DnbEuukahed. The vnrd is not appr^prlkCH no^ ' 

(" Lore's LBbour Lost ") epeiJu ol "idiiiiien hmonrM pgrena llie BimJfiBlS 
*c ii«rcrlirs Ui« pecoliu' beuuty ot Ihe rpilhet i but faeulUei miuil tO H 

(fl> FoFifa vfilhout, ^-> AdmErably ejr[irMBAi1. In aacDtdiitiee widiikB w 

«f which Alone our senAee cen lake ?riKnu4nt-« — &pp«DlBliv« dodjlne. 

{») /Vtec'iirn, fr. Idi. priiKiiKTlu, ehier.mni impon nl. The (Rnntv 
fiDfnmijHrUI'elT recent dele. Tht old word wu f^rineipsf, uloye^'Ilt 
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laye been propoeed, tlie resolution^ would have been as earlj 
IB tiie proposal ; it could not have had time to settle into 
loubt. Like a better Archimedes, the issue of all his inq^uiries 
iTEs an e&pi|ca,^ (J have found it J) an evpi}ca, the offsprmg of 
bis brain, without the sweat of his brow. 

Study was not then a duty ; night watchings were needless. 
Tbe light of reason wanted not the assistance of a candle.' 
This is the doom of fallen man, to labour in the fire, to seek 
troth in profundis (in the depths)^ to exhaust his time, and 
impair his health, and perhaps to spin out his days and him- 
self into one pitiful, controverted conclusion. There was then 
BO poring, no struggling with memory, no straining with in- 
fention; his faculties were quick and expedite^ (unimpeded)) 
they answered without knocking, they were ready upon the 
first summons, there was freedom and firmness in all their 
operations. The understanding was then sublime, dear, and 
aspiring, and as it were the soul's upper region, lofty and 
Krene, free from the vapours and disturbances of the inferior 
affections. Discourse' was almost as quick as intuition f it 

(I) Resolution^ it. Lat restolvere^ to unloose. To resolve a difficulty, is to take 
itto pieces, to ascertain what the elements that constitute it are. 

(8) Ev/njiea. Tn reference to the story of Archimedes, who after long puzzling 
*ert knotty problem, while in his bath suddenly saw the solution, and was so 
'^bted that he ran out into the streets, shouting, " I have found it ! I have 
fcttdit!'' 

(3) Candle. Evidently a pun or play upon the words— light of reason and candle 
%tt. 

(4) Expedite, fr. LaL expedire, to clear out of tlie way of one's feet. This use 
^ the adj. is obsolete ; but tlie verb expedite means to clear away obstacles. Im- 
?>^e (whence impede) means, on the contrary, to place in the way of one's feet; 
ft impediment is something so placed. 

(6) Discourse, intuition. It is important to have a clear notion of the meaning 
t( these words, which were often used in contrast at this time. One meaning of 
^*>cnarse is seen in Sbakspere — 

*' Sure he that made us with such large discourse. 
Looking before and after, gave us not 
That capability and Godlike reason 
To rust ill us unused." 

8o Milton ("Par. Lost," v.)— 

"Whence the soul 
Reason receives, and reason is her being, 
Discursive or intuitive ; discourse 
Is oftest yours (man's), the latter {intuition) most is ours (i.e. angels')," 

"*f-mene, then, is reason, or the reasoning faculty in man as distinguished from 
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1 proposinir, firm id concludinffi it could wO"*' 
determine, than now it can -dispute. Like the sud, it bid b^ 
light had agilitj : it knew no rest but in motion ; no quiat 1^ 
in activity. It did not so properly apprehend ' asirraditle"* 
object i not eo much find aa mnke things iatelligible. ll " 
Tefir^te (vigorous), quick and livelT- Open aa the dsT, nH' 
tainted ab the morning-, full of the innocence and apriebtlinW 
of Touth, it gave the soul a full and blight view into all things; 
and was not only a window, but itself a prospect. It IB >■ 
difficult tor us, who date our ignorance from our first bMBft 
and were still bred up with the same infirmities about w iriU 
which we were bom, hi raiae our thoughts and ima^natiani U 
those intellectual perfections that attended our nature in iks 
time of ionocence, as it is for a peasant, bred up in tha o^ 
scurities of a cottnge, tofancyinhiamind the unseen splendaiU) 
of a court. But by rating positives bj their privatives^iytA- 
laatiTtg mhat ww have not iy uAai we have), and other acta d 



reason by which diarourae supplies the wont of the reports of 

bythe cl 

the building by the mapniScence of its ruins. All those arl% 



[upplles the 
may collect the excellency of the understanding thm, 
bythe glorious remains of it now, and guess at the atatelinessix 



, la which vulgar minds gaze 

genioua pursue, and all admire, are but tha "relicts 
mt^ect d^aced with sin and time. We admire it nc , . , 
as andquariea do a piece of old coin, for the stamp itonc« bot^ 
and not for those vanishing lineaments (fealttres) and '' 
appearing draughts {fadittg Knee) that remain upon 
present And certainly that must have been very glr 
the decays of which are so admirable. He that is cornel; 
old and decrepid, surely was very beautiful when he was y( 
An Aiiatotle was but the Tubbiah of an Adam and Al 
but the rudiments of Paradise. 



rlonou^ 




intDlUva knowledge i> m 

I'll ii gU Tiifble al one view, than (UU vuicu Oiwoven ilseU (o in* ■ 
»la aod de^(teca.'' OUi«r ubcb of diaccmraa vrill be Dotioed aluwhst. 
1) AppraliHtd, Hee nale t. p. 21)9, 
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ABRAHAM COWLEYJ 

1. OF MYSELF. 
(Faan ** Essays," publishxd in 1656.) 



It IB a hard and nice (delicate) subject for a man to write of 
Umself ; it grates his own heart to say anything of dispara^e- 
tWDt^' and the reader's ears to hear anything of praise from him. 
There is no danger from me of offending him in this kind {toai/) j 
Qdther my mind, nor my bodj, nor my fortune, allow me any 
ttiterials for that vanity. It is sufficient for my own content- 
Bent that they have preserved me from beinf scandalous, or 
lemarkable on the defective side. But, besicke that, I daall 
hoe speak of myself, only in relation to the subject of these 
precedent discourses (i.e, the previous essays)^ and shall be like- 
Ber thereby to fall into the contempt, than rise up to the 
eitimation, of most people. 

As far as my memory can return back into my past life, 
Ufore I knew, or was capable of guessing, what the world, or 
the glories or Dusiness of it were, the natural affections of my 
80ol gave me a secret bent of aversion from them, as some plants 
tte said to turn away from others, by an antipathy imperceptible 
to themselves, and inscrutable to man's understanding. Even 
when I was a very young boy at school, instead of running 
about on holidays and playing with my fellows, I was wont to 
rteal from them, and walk into the fields, either alone with a 
book, or with some one companion if I could find any of the 
nme temper. I was, then, too, so much an enemy to all con- 
itndnt, that my masters could never prevail on me by any per- 

(1) ** Cowley^s proee, very unlike his verse, as Johnson has obseired, is per- 
mknaoM and onaffected. His few essays may even be reckoned among the earliest 
■odds of good writing. In that, especially, on the death of Cromwell (till losing 
Uft oomposure, he falls a little into the vulgar style, towards the close), we find 
■ atoence of pedantry, an easy and graceful choice of idiom, an unstudied har. 
Bony of periods, which had been perceived in very few writers of the two preced- 
i^g reigns. * His thoughts,' says Juhnson, * are natural, and his style has a smooth 
ind placid equability which has never > et attained its due conomendation. Nothing 
JiAkr-soaght or hard-laboured; but all is easy without feebleness, and familiar 
vtthont groflaness.' " — BaHam, Lit. of Europe^ ii. 511. 

(3) Disparagement, ft, old Fr. disparager, wh. fr. low Lat. disparagare to 
a man to an inferior ; hence to degrade, undervalue, disgrace. 
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ir fincoun^ements to lenrn without book (bi/ heaii) tho 
I rulea of ^luuiuftr, in wliiuh [tuatter] they dispensed 
with ne alone, because they found I made a shift to do tlie 
usual exercise out of mr own reading and ohservation 

I believe I can tell toe particular little chnnce that filled my 
hand tint witli eucli chimes of yer»e, as hnve never since len 
I'inging there: — for I rainembur, when I began to read, and to 
take some vl*>>^nre in it, there was wont to lie in mv mother'B 
pailnui' (I know not by what accident, for she herself never in 
her life read any book but of devotion), but there was wont to 
lie Spenser's works. This 1 happened to fall upon, and was 
inflniiely delighted with the atones of the knights, and giAnte, 
and monaters, and brave (beavtifiU) housea (or pahcea), wnieh I 
found everywhere there (though my understanding!' had little 
U> do with all thill) j and by de(;reea, with the tinklin? of the 
rhyme and the dance of the numbers; eo that, I think, I hud 
read him all over before I was twelve years old. 

With these aflections of mind, snd my heart snlely set upon 
letters [Uterahire), I went to the University [of Cambridge]; 
but w«3 soon torn from thence' by that violent pnblic stonn 
((Ab cieU war) which would aufier nothinp to stand where it 
did, but rooted up every plant, even from the princely cedars 
to me the hyssop. Yet, 1 had ns good fortune ne could hare 
befallen me in such a tempest ; for I was cast by it into the 
family of one of the beat persons, andinto the court of one of the 
best princesses, of the world* Now, though I wtts bereengnged 
iu ways most contrary to the ori^nal design of my life, that is, 
into much company, and no small business, and into a duly 
right of greatness, both militant nnd triumphant* (tor that was 
the state then of the English and French courts), yet all this 
was so far from altering my opinion, that it ocly 'added the 
confinotttion of reason to that which was before but nntural 
inclination. 1 saw pliunly all the paint (the oiiUiile lAoiv) of 
thltl kind of life the nearer I cams to it, and that beauty, which 
I did not fall in love with, when, for aught I knew, it was real, 

(1) "iB IfliS.beiiienpwMaattrDf ArW,liB<Cr™iHr)nai!,by IheimTilancerf 




was not like (likelf/) to bewitch or eati(>a me, wben I srw that 
it wM adulterate. I met with several great pereons, whom X 
liked Terv well, but could not perceive that any part of their 
frreatnefla waa to be liked or desired, no more than I would be 
glad or conteot to be in a Bhirm, though I saw many )^hips whicli 
rid (roilej safely and brnvely in it. A atorm would not agree 
with my stomach, if it did with my courage. Thoutfh 1 waa in 
a crowd of aa good conipimy as could be found anywhere, 
though I was in husineas of ereat and honourable trust,' though 
I " eat " (ofe) at the be-t table, and enjoyed the best conveni- 
enuea for present aubsintence that ouffht to be decired by a raan 
of my WOTOitioo, in baniehment and public distrMses, yet I could 
not abetain from renewing my old schoolboy's Wish, in a copy 
of verses to the same effect : — 

Tiua buy world md I bhaJ] no^er agne,^ fto. 
And T never then proposed to myself any other advanta^ from 
bis mftitwtY's happy restoration, bat the getting- in' 
moderately convenient retreat in the "connlryj wliii'h 1 1 
in that cnse, I might easily have compassed 
others, who, with no greater prohahilities ■ 
arrived (atiaiiteiT) to extraordinary fortunes. 



I thought, 

II aa some 
r prelencea, have 



t DiacouBait ooscy 



ir Olitkr Oroh- 



What can be more extraordinary than that a peraon of mean 
birth, no fortune, no eminent qualities of body, whii'h have 
r of mind, which bare often, raised men to the 



(3) CnwIayreprMf 
•fter reiurniiiB bomB 



Hu^lojrmdnt of Lbe bigEisHt c 
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highest dignities, should have the courage to attempt, and the 
happiness^ (good fortune) to succeed in, so improbable a design 
tis tne destruction of one of the most ancient and most solidly- 
founded monarchies upon the earth P that he should have the 
power or boldncHS to put his prince and master to an open and 
infamous death; to banish that numerous and strongly-allied 
lamily; to do all this under the name and wages of a parlia- 
ment;' to trample upon them, too, as he pleased, and spiun 
them out of doors when he grew weary of tnem ; to raise up a 
new and unheard-of monster {%.e, Barebone's parltainent) out ci 
their ashes ; to stifle that in the very infancy, and set up him- 
self above all things that ever were called sovereign^ in England; 
to oppress {nibdue) all his enemies by arms, and all his friends 
afterwards by artifice ; to serve all parties patiently for a while, 
and to command them victoriously at last; to overrun each 
comer of the three nations, and overcome with equal facility 
both the riches of the south and the poverty of the north; to 
be feared and courted by all foreign princes, and adopted [as] 
a brother to the gods of the earth ; to call together parliaments 
with a word of his pen, and scatter them agam with the breath 
of his mouth ; to be humblv and daily petitioned, that he would 
be pleased to be hired, at the rate of two millions a year, to be 
the master of those who had hired him before to be theb 
servant ; to have the estates and lives of three kingdoms as 
much at his disposal as was the little inheritance of his father, 
and to be as noble and liberal in the spending of them ; and, 
lastly (for there is no end of all the particulars of his glory), to 
bequeath all this with one word to his posterity ; to die with (m) 
peace at home, and triumph abroad ; to be buried among kings, 
and with more than regal solemnity; and to leave a name behind 
him not to be extinguished but with the whole world ; which, 
as it is now too little for his praises, so might have been, too, 
for his conquests, if the short line of his human life could have 
been stretched out to the extent of his immortal designs. 

(1) Bappiness, fr. old Norse happ^ pood luck ; hence Enp. hap, meaning, llow 
ever, Inck simply, good or bad. Felicity, fr. Lat. felir, lucky, very nearly cone- 
sponds in meaning ; but properly the former is tlie '* sober certainty of waking 
bliss," and felicity is the actual, but not assured, po^sesiRion of good fortune. 

(2) Parliiiment, fr. Fr. parlement, talking, a talking assembly, fr. Fr. parUr^ 
wh. fr. paroler, wh. fr. parole, a word, wh. fr Italian parola, wh- fr. Lat par»' 
bola, wh. fr. Greek iropa/SoXij, a parable, a proverb or by-word. 

(3) Sovereign. See Hobbes's grand definition of the word sovereign, p. 186. 
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8. PHILIPPIC AGAINST CROMWELL. 

(Fbom the saxb wobk.) 

What cao be more extraordinarily wicked^ than for a person, 
mch as yourself qualify him rightly, to endeavour not only to 
exalt himself above, but to trample upon, all his equals and 
. hetten ? to pretend freedom for all men, and, under the help 
cf that pretence, to make all men his servants P to take arms 
igainst taxes of scarce two hundred thousand pounds a year, 
and to raise them to above two millions P to quarrel for the loss of 
tiuee or four ears (i.e, those of Pt-yrme, Leiyruon, and Badtotck)^ 
nd strikQ off three or four hundred heads P to tight against an 
imaginary suspicion of, I know not what, two thou^^and guards 
to he fetched (said to be fetched) for the king, I know not 
idience, and to keep up for nimself no less than forty thousand P 
to pretend the defence of parliaments, and violently to dissolve 
lU even of his own calling,' and almost choosing r ' to under- 
take the reformation of religion, to rob it even to the very skin, 
and then to expose it naked to the rage of all sects and here- 
sea P to set up counsels of rapine, and courts of murder P to 
fifht against the king under a commission for him ; to take 
bm forcibly out of the hands of those for whom he had con- 
^aered him ; to draw him into his net with protestations and 
TOWS of fidelity ; and when he had caught him in it, to butcher 
liim with as little shame as conscience or humanity, in the open 
&C8 of the whole world p to receive a commission for the kmg 
ttd parliament, [and then] to murder (as I said) the one and 
deetrov no less impudently the other P to fiprht against monarchy 
wien ie declared for it (declared himself in favour of it), ani 

(1) Wicked, bad. A distinction, which seems to have escaped notice, may per- 
ils be made between these two common words. Wicked was at first written 
wtcfce, or loik, probably equivalent to quick, alive. Bobert de Bninne speaks of 
"sici* traytourand cherle ; " and in the •* Story of Genesis and Exodus " we have 
"vidce discing," wicked covetousness. A wicked man, then, would seem to be 
Me who is always earnest and energetic in his evil doing; -whereBsbnd, is probably 
fr> H.G. bauds, deaf or dumb, i.e. senseless, spiritless, insipid. It is this word 
"iMd" which is used for savourless salt in Luke xiv. .34. A bad man, then, is 
one who is stupid and senseless in evil, having no leaning towards good : hence 
V8 qmak of a bad disposition, but of a wicked action, the one being torpid to- 
Wds good, the other active towards evil. 

(3) Call, choose. To call may be a merely official act, done for another ; but to 
cAooie is personal, and involves the idea of power. The original M.G. kiusnn, A.S. 
mkw, signified to prove or test, then, to choose after proving or trj'ing, which is 
gcoentUy the sense in Englisb.- 
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declflre sgiinat it wban he contrived {plaited) for it in his own 
person P to nbiise perfilLously and supplant " iagrntefully" Hs 
own general first, Find diterwards moat of those officers, who. 
irilh the lose of their honour and hazard of thuir aouls, haa 
lifted him up to the top of his unreasonable ambiliona? to 
hreftk his faith with all enemiea and with all friends eqvnllf ; 
to mahe no less frequent nse of the moat solemn perjuries tliui 
tile looser sort of people do of cuatomnry OFiths P to usurp three 
kingdoms without any shadow of the least pretensions, and to 
govern them as unjustly as he got theru? to set himself up u 
Ml idol (whieh we know, aa St. Paul says, in itself is nothing:), 
and make the very ftreets of London like the valley of flinnom, 
by burning the bowels of men as a sawiflce to his Molochship P 
to seek to entail this usurpation upon bi« posterity, and with it 
an endless war upon the nation ? and, lastly, by the severest 
judgment of Aluiiehty Uod, to die hardened, and iuad, and 
imrepentant, with tlie curses of the present i^e, and the detos* 
tation of all to succeed ? 



4. WAS CROMWELL A TYRANT? 



I CAtx. him (said I) a tyrant' who either intrudes himself 
forcibly into the goy^rnment of his fellow-citizens without any 
legal authority over them, or who, having a just title ti " 
gavemment x a people, ahuBes it to the A 



a people, abuses it to the destruction o 
menting of them. So that all tyrantjt are at the same time 
niuTpers, either of the whole, or at least of a part of that power 
which they assume to themselves; and no less are they to be 
accounted rebels, since no man can usurp authority over others 
but by rebelling against them who had it before, or at leaat 
against those laws which were his superiors; and in all these 
senses no history can aSord us a more evident example of 
tvranny, or more out of all possibility of excuse or palliation, 
tnan that of the peraon whom you are pleased to defend; 

(1) Tyrone Tliii wnid (fr. Or. Tigrimni wu Ant v^fA lo the nun wlu. In 



[ 
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wh.«tlier we consider hie Tetternted rebellions agninst all bis 
Siupecinrs, or bis uaurpatioii of tbe supreme power to bimBelf, 
or bis Ijrannj in tbe exercise o£ it ; and if lawful princea bave 
been esteemed tyrants by not contAining tbemselTes within tbe 
bounds of those laws whicb bays been left tbem as the spheie 
(fcmKl) of their autboritj by their furefathera, wbat flball we say 
of that mniL who, haTing by ri^bt no power at all in this naticin, 
could not content bimaelf witb tbat wbicb bad satistied tbe 
most ambitious ot our princes P — nay, not witb those -vastly 
extended limits of soTereiffnty which be (disdaining all that 
had been prescribed and obseiTed before) was pleased (ont of 
great modesty) to aet to himself P not abstaining from teballiou 
and usurpation even against hia own laws ae well as those of 
tbe nation P 

Hold, friend, said hia Higbness (i,b. (he evii epirii befoet 
aHuded to), pulling me by tbe arm, for I see yoiic zeal is trans- 
porting you again. Whether the Protector were a tyrant in the 
Hiorhitant exercise ot hia power, we shall see anon (prBtentli/); 
it ia reqaiaite to examine first whether be were so in the 
usurpation of it. And I say that not only he, but no man else, 
ever was, or can he so; and that for these reasons: — Pint, 
becftUM all ^ower helonga only to God, who is the sonrce and 
fountain oE it, as kings are of all honours in tbeir doraiciious. 
Princes are but bia Ticeroya in tbe little proviares of this 
world ; and to aome be gives their places for a few years, to 
some for tbeir lives, and to others, upon (for) ends oi deserts 
best known to himself, or merely for his indi^utable pleasure, 
ha beatowp, as it wfre, leases upon them ana their poateritji 
for Bucb a date of time as is prefixed in that patent of then 
destiny, which is not legible to you men below. Neither is it 
Biore uolawful for Oliver to siu^ceed CbitrhiB in tbe l<in)2dom of 
£D)i1and than il had been for him to have succeeded the Lord 
StrafTord in the lieutenancy of Ireland, if ba had been appointed 
to it by the kins then reigning. Men are in both the cases 
obliged to obey him, whom they gee actually invested with the 
anthority "hj tbat sovereign from whom be ongbt to derive it, 
without disputing or exsminiog the causes, either of the 
removal of the one, or the preferment of the other. Seroodtj, 
because all power is attained either by the election and consent 
of the people, and tbat takes away your objection of forcible 
intrusion ; or else by a conquest of them, and tbat gives suib a 
legal authority as you mention to be wanting in tlie uvurpa ion 
of a tyrant ; ao that either this title ia right, and then tber are 
no uauipen ; or else it ia a wrong one, aud then there aj 
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tise but Qgurpere, if yon ex&miue the original piete 
plincea of th« world. ThirdlT (which, quittioi; the 
generKl.iaftpnrtieuliiriurtitJeBtioiiof hUHijriinea4),thi 
ment of Eii^l(uid wm totally broken aad dlBsolved, M 
tinguishud hy the cODfusinns of a civil war, eo that h 
neea could not be acused to have possessed himself y 
at the iiDi'ient buildino- of the Commoawealth, but to h 
prudcDtly and pdceably built ap a new one out of then 
uid adheu of tbo farmeT; &nd he who after a deplorable i 
ynerk can with eitraordi narj industry pother tOKether a 
dinper^d and broken plnnka and pieces of it; and yntkv 

leea wonderful art and ftflioity' eo rejoin them as ti ^* 

new vesMcl more ti^lit and beautiful than the old ooe, 
no doubt, to hnte the command of her, even ae hia iH^hU . 
had by tbe desire of the eenaien and paaeengeTa themHlT^ 
And do but consider, laatly (for I omit a multitude of n" 
thin^ that mi^ht be spoken upon tb:a noble aivi 
COuslder Berlou>-lv and impitrtlally with jouiBeU, 
able parts (qiialUia) of wit and prudence, what ii 
diligence end invincible courage, must of necee» 
ed in the person of thfit man, who, from so 
nninga (as I observed before), and through »i 
id difbculties, WBi! able not onlv to make himaelf tl 
absolate monarch of tbig natjon, bi 

auestof IrelBnd a.nd Scotland (which the wholB'fl_ 
d, joined wiUi the Knman virtue, could never itUll 
Fid), and to crown all tbis ^th illustrious and heroica! u 
.-teliiogB and successes upon all our foreign enemies ; do I 
say again) consider this, and you will confet-e tb>it hisprodigiot 
inerita were n better title to imperial dignity than the blood I 
a hundred royal proi^enitors ; and will rather lament thtt ll 
lived not to overcome mow nations, than envy him the ec 
qnect and dominion of these. 

Whoever you are, said I (my indignation makinfi: me soi. 
what bolder), your discourse, metbinks, becomes as litUe tl 
person of a tutelar angel, as Cromwell's actions did that of 
Proteotor. It is upon these principles that all tbe great ciia 
of the world hdve been committed, and moat particularly tf"^ 
which I have hod the miafortuoe to see in my own time uii 
my owB "countrej."^ If these be to be allowed, we n 

(1) Hnppoua uid fcliaty, un note I. p, !M. 

{a> CovttTfy, "Hue votd. in (b« oeiue oT p4Er^ or ulnDlttdingiDlt Aeli 
Of aiilvacoDitiUiiiim, iiilRBriipelt liyUt. Conle;, I oliiem, wiUi u * M 
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mak up human society, Tetire into woods, and equally there 
tend upon our guards aflniiDst our brethren maukind, and our 
nbeb the wild beasts. For if there can be no usurpation upon 
QbB lights of a whole nation, there can be none most certainly 
ipon those of a private person ; and if the robbers of ^* coun- 

&i^ be God's vicefferents, there is no doubt but the thieves 
banditos (bandittt), and murderers, are his under officers. 



LORD CLARENDONJ 

1. CHARACTER OF HAMPDEN. 

(fBOM THX **HI8T0BT OT THE BEBBLLIOV," WBITTSK ABOUT 1666.) 



b was a gentleman of a good family in Buckinghamshire, 
^ bom to a fair fortune, and of a most civil ^ and affable de- 
fortment. In his entrance into the world he indulged to him- 
Klf' all the license in sports and exercises, and company, which 
Meve used by men of the most jolly conversation.* Afterwards 
k letired to' a more reserved and melancholy society, yet pre- 
Moff his own natural cheerfulness and vivacity, and above 
^ a flowing courtes^r to all men ; though they who conversed 
My (who were intimately acquainted) with him, found him 
{lowing into a dislike of the ecclesiastical government of the 

k cnmtrey; in the sense of rus, without an e — country ; and this distinction, for 
keaike of perspicuity, may be worth preserving." — Hurd, 

Ui suggestion, made about a century ago, was not, it is believed, adopted by 
■7 portion of the public. 

(Ij^His (Clarendon's) style cannot be commended for its correctness. The 
Mner in which he constructs his sentences, indeed, often sets at defiance all the 
riM of syntax ; but ye he is never unintelligible or obscure— witli such admirable 
sporitoiy skill is the matter arranged and spread out, even where the mere verbal 
■tence-making is the most negligent and entangled. The style, in fact, is that 
Boper in speaking, rather tlian writing."— OatA'j English Literature, ii. 130. 

(S) Cicil, ije. courteous. This word, used by Milton, for citizen-like or politic, 
ifen here to manners only. 

(S) indulged to himself^ 8fC. A very unusual construction for " indulged Idm- 
mfia."&c. 

(4) Most jolly conversation, the freest manner of life. Jolly, ft. Fr. jolL, was 
Md by Spenser in the sense of lively, merry, as " a jolly knight ; " and Miltou 
("Bonnet! **) has, ** The jolly (cheerful) hours lead on propitious May." 



church, yet moat believed it rather n dislike of some eharchmen 
(ie. of Laml, ^n.) imd of aorne introduc'eroenta (iiinaitadon*) of 
theire, which he apprehended might diaqaiet the public peace. 
He waa rather of reputation in his own country (oum part of 
the country) thiin of public diacourae or fame in the kingdom, 
before the bueineeB nt ship-money; hat then he grew the arfu- 
meot' (became the (Amie) of all tongues, every man inquiring 
who ann whtit be was, that durst at hie own charge eupport 
(mainl'iia) the liberty and property of the kingdom, and reacua 
his country, as ha thought, from being made a prey to the courL 
His carriage throughout this agitation was with (of) that rara 
temper and modesty, that they who watched him narrowly t~ 
find BomB advimtageag«ingthi'sperfloo,to make him lessresolut 
in his CRuae, were compelled to give him a jutit testimony. And 
the judgment that waa gifen BgHin»t him Intiniteiy more ad- 
yanced him, than the service for whieb it was given. When 
thia parliament (llie long parliameni) begun (beinfi returned 
knight of the shire for the county where he lived), the eyes of 
all men were fixed upon him as their Fatrtie Pater, and 
the pilot that must steer the vessel through the tempesta 
and rocks which threatened it And I am perauadea hia 
power and interest, at that time, was 
(harm) than any man's in the kingdi 
rank hath had in any time ; for his reputation of (for) honestr 
was universal, and hia affections seemed ao publicly guidai^ 
that no corrupt or private ends could bias them. 

He was of that rare afFahility and temper in debate, and of 
that aeeraing humility and submission of judgment, aa if hs 
brought no opinion of hisowTi with him, htit a desire of informa- 
tion and instruction ; * yet he had so subtle a way of interrogat- 
ing, and, under the notion of doubts, inainuating his objections, 



Ai edKOLtvai. Atfocvdine Ta ganervJ liH- infnrr 
£raqarrnclfli'aiijd3aednithpTinvl[dn; HPd tfiiue 
,pre1iBnBjT«.l«thaprDceBDFpbyai0Hl,in«i1iiJ.uiiliflanti Ae 
inronnitlon and [mlrnctioii, UioMtorB. i» n detire ra know ficti, 
ic (or the knowledge, To speik of Uib eAncBtinn ut an opndon, 
e. Li unjanoL We ^ducsTB penunv, « editcatfi The mifii]. in.. 
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thftft lie infused Mb own opinions into those from whom he 
pictended to learn and receive them. And even with them 
wlio were able to preserve themselves from his infusions 
[msmuaiums), and discerned those opinions to be fixed in him, 
vith which they could not comply, he always left the character 
of an ingenious {ingenuous) and conscientious person. He was 
indeed a very wise man and of great parts, and possessed with 
(0^the most absolute' spirit of populanty, and the most absolute 
hnilties to govern the people, of any man I ever knew. For 
fte first year of the parliament he seemed rather to moderate 
and soften the violent and distempered humours than to inflame 
them. But wise and dispassioned men plaiuly discerned that 
&at moderation proceeded from prudence, and observation that 
tke season was not ripe, rather than that he approved of the 
aioderation ; and that he begot many opinions and notions, the 
fldncation ^ (development) whereof he committed to other men ; 
10 far disguising his own designs, that he seemed seldom to 
wish more than was concluded ; and in many gross {important) 
conclusions which would hereafter contribute to designs not 
jet set on foot, when he found them sufficiently backed by 
majority of voices, he would withdraw himself before the ques- 
tion {vde was taken), that he might seem not to consent to so 
much visible {apparent) unreasonableness, which produced as 
sreat a doubt in some, as it did approbation in others, of his 
integrity. What combination soever had been originally with 
the Scots for the invasion of England, and what farther was 
entered into afterwards in favour of them, and to advance any 
alteration of the government in parliament, no man doubts 
was at least with the privity (was done luith the private know- 
kdye) of this gentleman. 

After he was, among those members {the five members), 
accused by the king of high treason, he was much altered; 
his nature and carriage seeming much fiercer than it did 
hefore. And without question, when he fi^^t drew his sword, 
he threw away the scabbard; for he passionately opposed 
the overture made by the king for a treaty from Nottinj^ham 
{ye, mwJe from Nottingham by the king for a treaty), and as 
ttttiiieutly (energetically) all expedients that might have pro- 
duced any accommodations in this that was (in the treaty which 

(1) Absolute (fr. Lat. absolvere, p.p. absolutum) means, literally, freed or loosed 
^fWi; hence we speak of '• absolute (i.e. independent of alt limits) power, ' ao of 
'^Wnte command, one without conditions, and generally, freed from imperfectionr;, 
P^ect, which seems to be the meaning here. 

(2) See note 2, p. 206. 



BTimise or siroLisa pbdkb. 

teal pri^HXed) nt Oxford ; and wm principsUy lelied o 
lireveot any infiuiiona which muht be mitde into [any iitoJ 
gmUioni whkh tnighl be made lo) the Earl of Euiei tov«3| 
peace, or to render them ineSootual if they were mad 
WB» indettd much more relied on hy thitt party thao the Oenent 
himeulf. In the GrHt entrnnce into the troudleii, be UDdsttati 
the commaad of a regiment of foot, and performed the dnljiit 
a colonel, upon all occaaions, mostpunctuiulj. He was Terj tes- 
pcruta in aiet, and k supreme goveraor over nil bia pwalW' 
and afFectioDs, and had thereby a i^at power over other mu'Ci 
" - - ' - 5 industry and vigilance not to he tired m^W 
le moflt laborious; and of purta not to he"~' — 
upon b; the most subtle or sharp ; and of a pereonid 



xied by the most laborious; and of purta not to he 
_ n by the most subtle or sharp ; and of a 
e^un] to bis best parts; so that be was an 



omnM 
itlo » 



wiahed wherever he miifht have been made a friend; ai 

much to be apprehended' (feared) where ha was so asunjKn 

could deserve to be; and therefore his death was ni ' " — 

gatulated' in the one party, than it was condoled it ,— 
a word, what was said of Cinaa might well be (rpplirf* 
him. " He hiul a head to contrive, and a tongue to penuH^ 
and a band to execute any mischief." Hiii death, thanfONr 
tteemed to be & great deliverance to the nation. 



2. CHAEACTER OF FALKLAND." 



— •avjj the entrance into this unnatural war his natural obtB^ 
folnesB and vivncity grew clouded, and a kind of sadnssa B» 
dejection of spirit stole upon bini which he bad n 

(1) Apprehttd. fr. iM. apprfhenifere lulu by IhB buid. t 
H«DCe WB ApprebBDd with the nxiad ihat tihivh looks alanu 
ted afnid. This la the meniiing (Iwi'ii. The kdjMttn app 
Uililul lenH aiilf. u " &pprelieniii'e at lUnger : " butnacs It mBBnc, Uiit VUA 
Itf hold of MilmidoratKids, ■- She wm tSDlh appmhtaulfeot ( mry iwff Bjjmiiiyw 
ioi(*|tli«|ilDl, BBd loryacUvBlo prmtoute iV—faOir. See liwicli' ' " 

^3) ffiM detitk zmf a/Hgrntulatcd, ti/ndalcd. i 
now. A mtm nisy be cangmiulated or condoled wit/i; um ot 
concrete. We Etaould #iy tiow. ■'hli dAuth ntu BiubjenL vf vODemtulftUcii oi ttl 
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to; yet bedog one of those who believed that one battle would 
end bU differiaii<:e«, and thiit there would he ho great a victory 
on oue fdde that the other would be compelled to submit to any 
conditioDs from the victor (which supposition and eoncluBton 
ceneratlj Runlc into the minds of moat men, and prevented the 
looUn^ after manj advantages tliat might then have been laid 
hold of), he resisted those indispositions.* But after the king's 
return from Broutford, and the furioua reaolution of the two 
Houses not to admit »ny tresty for pea/?e, those indispositions,' 
which bad before touched him, grew into a perfect habit of 
uncheerfulnees ; and he, who bad been an exactly (miifm^ii'/) 
easj and affable lo all m^n, that bis face and oountenance^ was 
always present aiid vacant' to hia company, aud [who] held 
any cloudinesa and less pleaaantneea of the vissge a kind of 
rudenesa or inwvility, became on a sudden less communicable ; 
and thence very sad, pale, and eioeedingly affected with the 

Sleeu.* Id hia clothes and hubit, which he had minded before 
nays with more neatness, and industry, and expense, than is 
usual to so great a soul, he was not now only incurioua 
(careieea), but too negligent ; and in his reception of Buitars, 
and the neceasary or casual addresses to hia place, bo quick, snd 
sharp, and severe, that there wanted not some men (strangerB 
to his nature and disposition) who believed him proud and 
imperioua, from which [charge] no mortal was ever more 

When there wae any overture or hope of peace, he would be 
more erect and vigoroua, and exceedingly solicitoua to press 
anything which he thought might promote it; and aitting 
among his friends, often, after a deep silence and frequent sighs. 




AM 



wonld, witli a dirill and sad ncopnt, ingemmiite (frfter over 
and oner again) the word peace, peace, and would pasBionatelj 
profess, " that the yetj agony of the war and the viuw of the 
calamities and desolation the kingdom did and must endure, 
took his Bleep from him, and would shortly break his heart." 
This made eome think, or pretend to think, "that he was so 
much enamoured on (of) peace, that he would have been glad 
the king should have bought it at any price;" which was a most 
unrBEiBonable calunmy. As if a man that was himself the most 
punctual and precise in every circumstance that might reflect 
upon (MinBcience or honour, could have wished the king to have 
oommitted a trespass agaiust either. And yet this senseleae 
scandal made eome impreBaion upon hitn, or at leant he need it 
for an excuse of the dnringneBB of hia Bpirit ; for at the leaguer 
(oanrn) before Gloucester, when his friend passionately lepre- 
heoiied him for exposing hia person unnecessarily to danger 
(for he delighted to vi^t the trenches and nearest approachea, 
and to discover what the enemy djd^, aa being so much be^e 
the duty of bia place, that it might he understood rather to be 
against it (Ce, aa endoTigeriTtg a very valitahle official life), he 
would say merrily, "that his office could not take away the 
privilege of big age ; and that a secrBtarv in wnr might be 
present at the greatest secret of danger; but withal alleged 
seriously, " that it concerned him to he more active in enter- 
priaee o£ hazard than other men, that all miffht aoa that hia 
impatiency for peace proceeded not from puaulanimity or feaf 
to adventure hia own person." 

In the morning before the battle (l«. of Newbur}/, June 18, 
1643), aa always upon (hefoi-e) action, he was very cheerfld, 
and put himself into (voluiilcereditUo) the first rank of the Lord 
Byron's regiment [of cavalry], then advandng upon the enemy, 
who bad lined the hedges on both sides with musketeers; L'ODi 
whence be was shot with a muiJiet in the lower part of the 
helly, and in the instant falling from his horse, his body was 
not found till the next mommg; till when there was some 
hope be might have been a prisoner; though his nearest friends, 
wlio knew nia temper {bravery), received small comfort from 
that imagination. Thus fell that incomparable young man, iit 
the four and thirtieth year of his age, having so much dispatched 
the true business of life, that the eldest rarely attain to that 
immense knowledge, and the youngest enter not into the world 
with more innocency : whosoever leads such a life, needs be 
the les« anxious upon how short warning it ia tiUieii from 



fSAAC BABBOT. 

ISAAC BARROW." 
1. WISDOM. 



Wisdom diMinguishes the circumstxnces, limits the mea^ntes, 
detennines the modes, apiioiBts the flt eeaaons of notion; bq 
preserving decorum and oraerj the pwent of peace, and prevent- 
ine confueion, the mother of iniquitj (itguitiee}, Htrife, and dis- 
quiet, Tisinthebusiaesaof humBnlife,asinebi<ildiag; adua 
proportion of bi^ess, a flt aituation of place, a correspondency 
of shape and smtableneas of colour, is to be observed between 
the parte thereof; a defect in anvof which requiates, though 
the materiftlB bap (happen) to hedtoiceand excellent, makes tEie 
whole fabric deformed and ugly to ludicious apprehensiDns 
(ta^te). The beet actions, if thej swell and exceed their due 
measure, if tbey be mieldlfully miaplaced, if in uncoutli 
manner performed, tbey lose their qualify, and turn both to the 
disgrace ' and disadvantage of liite. 'Tis coroatendalilB to pray, 
but they that woidd be always performing that duty, by their 
absurd devotion procured to themaelTes the title of heretics ; and 
they that 'rill stand praying- in places of public concourse, 
deserved our Saviour's reprehenuons; and those men who, 
against the custom and ordinary use, would needs pray with 
theii faces coTered, you know St. Paul insinuatea of them, 
that they were fond (foolak) and contentious per.'oox.' 



(n- 



I Bljle , 



and impmaive. He closes, u Calsridue remarlu, tlic lint (rnsl peiiixl of Eogliili 
UtenCurei Prj^n besinif tho Bearnd," — Ah^mx^e Il/B^dftookof Eng. ^'t.,p. 440. 

The oriliqiie jofl r^uoTftd omitfl one noticeeblB r^unllty (or DtaUBderiel^D) of 
BsiTow'i itfle— Iili eisctneu sad piopilat]' in tlie tue ot wordi. Tlilg is B g«tl 

ofaosen. uid, p&rlup*, no one at tboee mAriied coiJd Im 

(3) Ditffrace ia hero tho opposiFe ol " (trace,*' in th 
dos not inrolve ItieidflAcf mDndtDrpitcuie. Fitneefi. and liairoo 
in RCtlomt-tbe doing them U Uii; riglit time end place, md in Ih< 
In one woid, wisdom, wndi bitii lo eracBfuIneH and niiliiy, s 
slldora, Uien^ore, to the dJigrHe isd diudvsnlB^ ct lite, 

(8) '■ Biery nun, praying or pnjphaiyinB, hanng lili head coiei 




FriaodlT admonitioa b very laudable, and of rare {greaf) 
but being upon all occasions iminoderatel; ueed, ot in puUic 
society, fto as to encroacb upon modeBty, or eudangec reputatjan; 
or wlieD the pereoo admonished is otherwise employed, kdA 
attent (inLeni] upon bij business ; or being delivered in an ini' 
periouidy insulting way, or in harsh andopprobriounlanpiage; it 
became unsBTOury (didantefvl] and odious, and both in "shew" 
and effect resembles a frowEU^ malicioua exceptioiuiiBit 
(eapHmum^^). 'Tnere infinite (It would taJai very long) to com- 
pute in how many instances want of due order, measure, and 
msDoer, do spoil 'and incommodate {dieaiTonffe] action. Tia' 
wisdom that npplies remedy to these mischiefs. Things mnst 
be compared to, and arbitrated by, her standard, or else they 
will contain something- of monstrous enormity ; either strutting 
Ln unwieldy bulk, or sinking in defective scantness. If she di> 
not fashion and model circumstances, they will sit uglj on dift 
things that wear them, If she do not temper the colours, and 
desrxibe the lineaments, the diaughls of practice ' will be bat 
rude and imperfect, and little resemble the true patterns of 
duty (' but if she interpose and perform her part, all things will 
appeu eonformable (harmonioia), neat, and delicate. 



FtAST, it may be demanded what the thing we speak of i; , 
what this facetiousness doth import. To wbich question I 

(1) DraiigMiti/praetiatB/lpattirnun/iiity. TLb fanner are the ikRlche 
dTHwingB mndB to work by; tlie Utter on the rdeal mmlela nliii?b ought to 
iToliiod Iji prat-liiiA. 

deAntCuHi of vjtt lu prubahly the moat wonderiui puugo to b« met wilL Id i 

elHt oniL tDBj be compared with Leigh Qonl'a definititpu of tiolh ('^Wlt i 
Hmnaut"), ^PTV^li theAThitrory jnxIit-pofliliDDaf dioBhnUerLdeHBifctf flomellFely 
imipooe of BOBlii^eljoa, or conuul fjenenlly of hoth. Bumour ia e teiulti' 
Uie oiiiid 10 mo hi purtlcular dhw^ona of tJionght or fealing more amaflm^ 



te of wiEd foUiea of ^leecti, 
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J^giit reply as Democritus did to him that asked the definition 

cf iman, *"Tis that which we all see and know." Any one 

apprehends what it is by acquaintance, " then " I can 

mm by description. It is inaeed a thing so versatile 

jad multiform, appearing in so many shapes, so many postures. 

Rjo many garbs, so varioiwly apprehended by several * (different) 

and judgments, that it seemeth no less hard to settle a 

and certain notion thereof, than to make a *^ pourtraict '' ' 

I^!oteus, or to define the figure of the fleeting air. Some- 

e it Heth in pat allusion to a known story, or in seasonable 

ication of a trivial saying, or in forging an apposite tale : 

times it playeth in words and phrases, taking advantage 

the ambiguity of their sense, or vie affinity of meir sound : 

es it is wrapped in a dress of humorous expression : 

es it lurketn under an odd similitude : sometimes it is 

^x^ in a sly question, in a smart answer, in a ^uirkish reason, 

a shrewd intimation, in cunningly diverting or cleverly 

iJitoting an objection: sometimes it is couched in a bold 

l^jdieme of speech, in a tart irony, in a lusty hyperbole, in a 

[ tetling metaphor, in a plausible reconciling of contradictions, 

; Of m acute nonsense: sometimes a scenical representation' of 

I Mnons or things, a counterfeit speech, a mimical look or ges- 

I tore passeth for it : sometimes an affected simplicity, sometimes 

j a presumptuous bluntness giveth it being: sometimes it riseth 

! wj from a lucky hitting upon what is strange, sometimes from 

I crafty wrestling [of] obvious matter {matter that lies in the way) 

to the purpose : often it consisteth in one knows not what, ana 

Wringeth up one can hardly tell how. Its ways are unaccount- 

We and inexplicable, being answerable to the numberless rov- 

ilgB of fancy, and wiadings of language. It is, in short, a manner 

cf speaking out of the simple and plain way (such as reason 

^ Ittcneth and proveth things by), which by a pretty surprising 

{ 

ftn the man was ctdled emphatically humorous, and the definition of humour 
kmie very nearly what Leigh Hunt describes it to be. Sometimes humorous 
hAcated the prevalence of humour, or bad humour generally, as when Shak- 
fke (in ** As you Like It ") says, " the duke is humorous,'* meaning peevish and 
M-willed. See Trench's " Select Glossary," sub voce " Humour," and note 4, 

moo. 

(1 ) Several. See note 2, p. 149. 

(2) Pourtraict, fr. Fr. pourtrairej to draw— that which is pourtrait, drawn or 
Alineated ; the c preserves the connection with Lat. tractum, fr. wh. it comeSb 

(S) Scenical representation, &c. This, it is obvious, is not wit according to nay 
toe definition of it that we can frame, bat belongs rather to humour, if not more 
nperiy to drollery— which is a lower sort of humour. 



su 



imcondmBfle' ^drartffene»') in conceit oi expression doth nSect 
and Bmiue the fane;, «timn^ in it some wonder, and bree^ng 
tome delight thereto, It raisetb sdmiratioD, as si^ifyin^ a 
nimble Mgacttj of apprehenuon, & special felicity oE inventimi, 
ttvivncityof spirit, and reath of wit more than vulgar {(»m?na») : 
it sefunin^ to arpie s rare quickneas of pBrCe, that one can fetch 
in retu>>t« conceita [which are] applicable -, a notable skill, that 
he can dext«romlT acinmmoaate them to the pnrpose before 
hiui toirether with a lively hrieknees of hnmour, not apt to 
damp those sportful flashes of imagination. It also procureth 
delight, by gratifri'ig curio^Cy with itn rareness, or MmblaDcs 
of dilBcDlty (as monstera, not for their beauty, hut for their 
rarity; as ingglin^ tricks, not for their use, hut their abstruaeneea, 
are bdiela with pleasure) ; b^ diverting the mind from ita road 
of aeriouB UioDghts; h^ itutiUIng (laiety and airinesB of spirit; 
by proyoking to such dispositions of spirit in way of emulHtion 
or oomplnJsiuice j and by seasoning matters, otiierwiae dist««te- 
fiil or insipid, with an unusual, and hence grateful tang {IvHiTig, 
reUnh). 



3. SPEECH. 

(FEDM thk amtt wobe.) 

Speecii is commonly judged the trnest character ' of the mind, 
ftnd the surest test of inward worth ; as that which discloaeth 
the hidden man of the heart, which nnlocketh the closetB of 
the breast, which draws the soul out of her dork recesses into 
npen light and view, which rendoreth our thoughts risible, 
and onr intentions palpable, Ilence Loqnere, vt le videnm, 
" Speak, that I may see you, or know what kind of man you 
arv' i^ B ™yi°gi which all men, at first meeting, do in theii 
hearts direct to one another : neither commonly dotb any man 
require more to ground a judgment upon concerning the worth 
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or abiliiy of aiiothei, than □pportunitj' of hearing liim to di»- 
couroe for a competent time: jea often, before a man hath 
epoken ten -vrordB, nis mind (lg. the eharader of his mind) is 
caught, and a formHl sentence is pHased upon it ; euclt a strict 
affinity and connexion do olL men suppose between thoughts 
and words. From hence (from the/act) that the use of speech 
is itself a great ingredient inte ' our practice, and hath a veij 
general influence upon whatever we do, may be inferred, that 
whoever governeth it well, cannot also but well order his whole 
life. The extent of speech muat needs be va^t, since it is 
nearly commensurate to (leiHi) thought it«elf, which it ever 
closely traceth, widely ranging throughall the immense variety 
of objects; eo that men almost as often apeak incogitantly 
Oi^itho'd tkiiAitu/) as they think silently (without peaking). 
Speech ia indeed the rudder that ateereth human aSaira,' the 
~iring that setteth the wheels of action on going' (a-goinff), 
' hands work, the feet walk, all the members and all the 
aenses act by its direction and impulse ; yea, most thoughte are 
begotten,* and most afFactions stirred np thereby : it is itself 
most of our employment, and what we no beside it ia however 
(in a measvre) guided and moved by it. It ia the profession 
and trade of many, it ie the practice of nil men, to be in a 
manner continually talking. The chief and most considerable 
Rort of men manage all their conoemments (coiiaa-m) merely 
(altogether) by words j by them princes rule their aubjecta, 
^cenerala command their armies, senatere deliberate and debate 
about the great matters of state ; by them advocates plead 
causes, and judges decide them ; divmea perform their offices 
(i.e. Ill charfh) and minister their instructions (i.e. preach) ; 
raerchantn' stnke up their bargains, and drive on all their 
traffic. Whatever almost (alnioiit eoerT/thing), great or small, is 

(I) itgndtml rnlo. a Lnliniarf osa of Ihe word, Bh. is tr. Lht. ingrcdioT, pTM. p. 
htgraduKS, steppuiff nr goiog ulo. So Hale qiealu of " thou varloui tempeifr' 



nolBB,p.18. 

(4) Maf Ihofghli bi^lai. Tha oonncolioo betwocn though' aoi! lingungo here 
nferred ta opens vf s wide flBld xl BpeonlBtian. Words which are ij Iheiaj the 
aliTH oT OUT thoughti. DHeii become In the end their maaUre i ta that, u Buiow 
■ueeesta, Uiongble which, BBrflpMBenting the mind, ought to he Ihc gonerett'e amt 
of languiige, are in faol produced bj It. 
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done in the court or in the Imll, in tjio cburcli □ 
axchange, iu the school or in the ahop, it is the tongue al<n 
that doeth it : 'tU the force of this litti? machine that tiimet 
dl the biiLnan world about. It is indeed tile uae of this stnngi 
orgnn which rendereth human life>, bejond the Bimpls lifl 
of other rreatures, «o exceedinglj various and compoundedi 
' ' h creates such a multiplicit; of busineas, fUii which tr~~~ 
~; while by it we caaiiiiiinicate our secret concBpIiaiit 
leing them into others (i.e. mtoGie coruxptians afnAtrifi 
le therewith -we instruct and advise one another ; iriiilefT^ 
t about what ia to be done, contest about right, difipnta' 
about truth ; while, the whole buEineas of conTersatJon, of hu* 
merce, of ^veroment and aulminietiatJOD of justice, of lMni% 
and of religion, ia managed thereby; yea, while it Btopp«thni 
gH{(a of time, and filleth up the wide intervals of buemes **** 
recceationa and divertiBemaots (dioersiomi), (the which do imt- 
stitute a great portion of our life) mtunly consisting theMii 
BO that in comparison thereof, the execution of what we JsKt- 
luiae, and all other [prurticalj action, do talie up am»ll pw*! 
and even all that usually dependetn upon faregpingepw^ 
which persuadetb,' or counselleth, or commandeth it. WlinM 
the proyinre of nieech beinff ho ve^ large, it being so nW" 
versally concerned, either iinniedlatel;^ as the mattei, ety 
consequence as the source, of our actions, bo that cctuUDw 
govetneth it well, may justly be esteemed to live very SK"' 

(1) anted, dlipvli. ambal, aniiicl. T 

Uie UitM allien b; both irordi lod blows, 
"diapois aboot Irulh.'' Situ» no amnunl 
oomct Id ipiulc of H " coatQBt abciat ngbT 
tfgBtibig (cm (eifarl) to la vaiiAie (ii jiidH 
lUct of opinions or of f«eliDg9." fh& ccnubi 

Old nt purpose Involved, aad thtrs aay b 

(3) Perimdilli. »x. Ite (iiadaUao it 
imothar, n BBparior in jHi™ or irudora n; 
pDatHDii hu the right (a cimnaTid 



lea a iDlte ii 
ia therafars 4!' 
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JOHN DRYDEN.i 
1. 8HAKSPE/VRE.' 



Shaesfeake whs tlie man who, of all modern, and p^rliapa 
ancient poeta, bad the large^ and most cotaprebeusiTe soul. 
All the imBges of nature wera still (coiistantfy) present to him, 
and he drew them not laboriously, bat luckily : when he de- 
BCTibes anything, jou more than see it, you fael it too. Those 
who accuse him to have wanted (qfhaiiing been iwWwrtri) learn- 
ing, giTe him the greater commendation : he waa naturally 
leiftned ; he needed not the spectacles of books to read nature ; 
he looked inwards, and found her there. I cannot say he is 
eTerywhere alike; were he so, I should do him injury to com- 
pare him with the greatefit of mankind. He ia many times flat 
ajid inapid; his comic wit {vein) degenerating into clenches 
(prnie) ; his serious [vein] swaLUng into bombast But he is 
^ways great, when some great occasion is presented to him ; 
no man can eay he eyer hud a fit subject for his wit (gemwii), 
and did not then raise himself as high above the reet of poets, 












The consideratiDn of this, made Mr. HalsB, of Eton, say. 
that there was no subject of which any poet ever writ (ii^vie) 
but be would produce it much better treated in Shokspeare ; 
and, bowevei' others are now' generally preferred baforu him, 
yet the age wherein be lived, which had [ne] contemporaries 



?>quaUy 




(3) JVsxi, u- in Cbulea Uie SbcoiuI'i teiga. 



perpeloHliiKMlelcf onctK 
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with him Fletcher and Jocson, never equxJled tliem to him in 
their esteem (raiwd them to an eqiiaUtii VHth him). And in tha 
Inst king's court, when Ben's reputation was Bt the highest^ Sir 
John l^ucklLug, and with him the gteattii: part of the conittenf 
Het our ShakEpears fitr above him. 

2. BEAUMONT .\ND FLETCHER. 

(Fhom the buik wohk.) 

Beaumont and Fletcher, <A whom I am neit to epeak, had, 
with the advonti^e oE Shokspeare's wit, which was their pre- 
cedent (model), great natural gifts, improved bj study : Bean- 
mont, eepeciallv, being' bo accurate a jud^ oE pUys, that Ben 
JonsoD, while he lived, Hubmitted all his writings to hia cen- 
ttire (jiidffment), and 'tis thought, used his judgment in correct- 
ing, if not contriving all his plots. What value he had for 
him, appeUTBhjthe yereea he writ to him. and therefore I need 
gpe)d( no further of it. The first play which brought Fletchei 
and him in esteem was their PhUoiler ; tor before that, thejr 
hnd written two or three very unsuccessfully: and the like u 
reported of Ben Jonson, before he writ £vety Man in hi* 
IlHmour. Their plots were peneraUj more tegular than Shak- 

Sieare's, especially those which were made before Benumonfs 
Bath ; and tbey understood and imitated the conversation 
{manners) of gentlemen much better, whose wild debaucheries, 
add i^uicknasB of repartees, no poet con ever point as they have 
none. That humour ' whieh Ben Jonson derived from particu- 
lar poTBona, they made it not their business to describe : they 
represented all the passiona very lively (in a very lively manner), 
but, above all, love. I am apt to believe Uie English lan- 
guage in them arrived to" its higheet perfection: what words 
have been taken in since, are rather superfluous than necessary. 
Their plays are now the most pleasant and frequent entertain- 
ments of the stage ; two of theixe being acted through the year 
(or one of Shakspeare's or Jonson'a: the reason is, because 
there is a certain gsJety in their comedies, and pathos in their 
more serious ^ays, which suits generally with all men's 
humour. Shakspeare's language is likewise a little obsolete, 
and Ben Jonson's wit oomee short of thurs. 
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a. BEN JONSON.^ 

{Fbom the bahk wobb.) 

Ae Eor Jodsod, to whose character I am now arrived, if we 
look npon Um while lie washimsplf (far hia lost pkya werabut 
hia dotages) (i.e. inritten in his dotage), I think him tiie moet 
learned and judicious writer which aujtheatre ever had. He 
WB8 a modt aeTere judge of himself aa well as otlieia. One 
cannot aay he wanted wit, but rather that he was frupil of it 
In his works you find little to retrench or alter. Wit and 
language, and humour also in some measare, we had before 
him ; but sotDething of art wag wanting to iJve drama till he 
cams. He managed his strength to more advantafre than anj 
who preceded him. You aeldom find him making love in any 
of hie ecenes, or endeavouring to move the passions ; bis genius 
was too sullen and Batumine to do it gracefully, especially 
when he knew (Ae was consewua ihat) he came after those who 
had performed both to such an height. Hiunour was his proper 
sphere,' and in that he delighted most to represent mechanic 
people. He was deeply conversant in the ancienta, both Greek 
and Latin, and be borrowed boldly from them : there ia not a 
poet or hiatoiian among the Iloman authors of those time^ 
whom he hss not translated in Sejanua and Catiline. But be 
has done bis robberies so openly, that one may see he fears not 
to be taxed by any law. He invades authors like a monarch, 
and what would be theft in other poets, is only victory in him. 
With the spoils of those writers he so represents old Rome to 
uB, in its ntes, ceremonies, and customs, that if one of their 
poets had written either of hia tragedies, we had seen lees of it 
than in bim." If there viae any fault m his language, 'twas 



that be weaved it too closely and laboriously i 
plays : perhaps, too, be did a little too much i 
tongue, leaving the words which he translated almost as much 



liatin as he found them ; wherein, though be learnedly followed 
the idiom of their language, he did not enough comply with 

(1) JoDKin iddisd himEelf aa bis Lenniliig— got Ditunl leanung, like Shat- 
opere^flfbitLtJie leafnmg of boohs — bnlthen.u Drydfln flciil«]y ramarliB, m Uii own 
Add he wpa ool ma ignoble gnTJierej or receiver of elher men'a cpoili. but a Itiag 
^ha guned hSs wealtb by ooDqueat. He was raUhsr piejued tbao net re lukve lus 
wnting* lailBH ■* wotki,^' u imJicatiag the laltoiir thejr coat bim. 

<a) Sittnour, Lt. Uie re^eeegUlien of apwiol chmctopi. See Qdo 2, p. aiS. 




Jhakspeure, I m 

, but Shakspei 



mowledga him the more correct poet, but Shakspeire llu 
""eat«r wit (jtcbiim). ShakjspeMe was the Homer, or fstliei of 
r dramatic poete ; JoBSan vas the Virgil, the pattern "f 
.1 .^ writing : I admire him, but I love Shakspeare. 



L QDALIFICATIONS OF A GOOD TRANSLATOR. 
■ (Faou THE PunrACE to " Mihceu-uiy Pokm, 






Tburb are manv who understand Greek ftnd Laiin, end nt 

me ipnorant of their mother-tongne. The pronrietiea and M- 
lioacies of the English tire koown to few : it is tmpoadble mt 
(or a good wit (n Tiwn of intelligeTw) to imderBtond and WM- 
tue them without the help of a liheral education,' long retwln^ 
and digefitiu);''' of thoeo few good authors we have amouest vi, 
the knowledge of men and manuera, the freedom of h&bitudM 
' ' iiercmirae) with the best corapaoy of bofli 
, withoutwearingofftheruBt whichhecMt- 
trauted whUe he was lajing- in a stock of learning. Thus diScolt 
it is to understand the pmity of Eugligli, ufd criticaiUv to di** 
cem not only good writBta from bad, and a proper atyla' trOB » 
corrupt, but also to distinguish that which is pure ' '' 

(I) Uberid tducQiim. Their«iHmeBTuagDf thliphnueseenu tadc))DllM 

Uie age in wblcti IE IB touA. In Drrdf b'e time, niul In oiin alu, It 1b— is T 

words— ".tho complete and gODeroua Bdncstton Ihu fln a man lo psrfoni 
flkilluUf , md nugnanimcpoaiy, ail tlis offloei, botli pi^vate and publid, of pt! 
■dr." A hondnd yean bciux lb may meaii a BdcDtUlc education. In Dr]M^ 

(3) AceilAi;, Sus Bacon, " Of B(udl«," p. VXl. ' Soma books an to b« M 
Otfaon to be avallawBd, and ume faw to be cheWBd and ikgaCed." Encb >V( 

ing into ila lila-lilaDd, aa elBment at power. 

tf) CaKtrsatinit. Seo noto 3, p- SO. E'snyet this woidlutd noEmifelllll 
preesnl lignifloulDn. Abors it bu ttae aenie of the soiiptural word. 

(A) FrapBT sb/tx. A proper^ ij, appropriats, i/yle would eeem to bo the pa 
faction of etyle— imptying a conBlaat bannony becneen meauB and emb-Mn 

handlod In the FartKighlis Xeniicclll 



\ *' lA conHoent wltb tbe manner, andoolythrOL^htlietEylecan tbemalton 
! nader'a mlitd." Tht pnwBr Uf OBtuDale pnrlty of ifyle oof^ horever, li 
I oriitkary molt of ■ liberal ediuAtiao, and not bq ejitraoidiuary endoarm 
In Dfjrden'i view It wai. 



author, from that wHU'h in vicioua and corrupt in him. And 
for want of all these requiHiteB, or the frrealest part of them, 
roost of our icgeniouB joune^ men take up aome cried-u^ Eng- 
lish poet for their model;' adore htm, and imitate him, as 
they think, without knowinE wherein he is detectiye, where he 
is bajifih and trifling, wherein either hia thoughts are improper 
to hia subject, or his expreasinns unworthy of his thoughts, or 
the turn of hath is uuhannonioua. 

Thus it appears neceaaaiy that a man should be a nice critic 
in his mother-tongue before he attempta to translate in (from) a 
foreign language. Neither isitsufficientthat he beable to judge 
of words and style, but he must be a. mastar of them too : he most 
perfectlj' understaiid his author's tonpua, and absolutely com- 
mand his own : so that to bea thorough translator [of a poetical 
author], he must be a thorough poet. Neither is it enough to 
give his author's sense, in good English, in poetical expresaiona, 
and in musical numbers; for though all theBa are exceeding 
difficult to perform, yet there remains an harder taak ; and it ia 
a secret of which few tranalatora have sufficiently thought. I 
have hinted a word or two concerning it ; that is, the main- 
taining the character of an author, which distinguiahea him 
from all othera, and mnkes him appeni that individual poet 
whom you would interpret. For example, not only the thoughts, 
but the etjle and versification of Virgil and Ovfd are very dif- 
ferent; yet I see, even in our best poets, who have tranelatal 
Home ports of them, that they have confounded their several 
(diff^ent) talenta j and by endeavouring [aiming) only at the 
sweetness and harmoD^ of numbers, have mode them both so 
much alike, that if I did not know the originals, I should never 
be able to judge by the copies which was Virgil and which was 
Ovid. It was objected against a late noble painter, that he 
drew many graceful pictures {portraits), but few of them were 
like. And this happened to him, because he always studied 
himself more than those who sat to him. In such tranalatora 
I can easily distinguish the hand which performed the work, 

(1} Mndel. TbeiifeacitiibDEoofnia^Ii, wlieUurinurtorlitentnre.linilinl- 
Tiiblr t»st«d In the EflBaya jost qimttid. Qreitt Rjtuta or wjUiora bhoiild ba 
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but I cBDnot dietiDguiab their poet from another-' SnppOM 
twti authors are equally sweet *, yet there is as great diatmctioq 
10 be made in sveBtnaas, as in tbat of nugar and that of bon^i 
I can moke the difierence more plain, Yiy idyio^ you (if it D* 
irorth knowing) mj own method (if pmceeding, in my transU 
lions out of fuiat several poettt in thia volume — Vir^, Tbeo 
crilua, LocreCius, and lloctice, In each of these, hefure '. 
undertook them, I coneidered the genias'-' and diatinguiahiiu 
diiimcter of mj author. I looked upon Viigil as a succinct* ana 
antve majestic writer ; ona who weijihed not onlj every though^ 
but every word and syllabi*; whi " " "'" ' > ! ^- -- 
crowd his sense into as narrow a c( , 
for which reason bo ia so very figurative, that be reqttij 
might almost eay) a ^mmar apurt to construe bim. His 
is everywhere soundmK the very thing in your ears, whose 
it bears; yet the numbera' are perpetually varied, to ineTeaM 
the delight of thb reAd«r, so that the same soonda are never re- 
peated twice together. On the contrary, Ovid and Clandialif 
though they writ« in styles difCerine from each othor, yet bav^ 
each of them, but one sort of muaic In their verses. * " *'■'' 
versification and little variety of Claudlan U included 



(3) Ceaua. TU> word, bke icif. Ii VBrioQ>1r uieil <n our litsmUire. It ttu 
10 be origianiis conBldered u e[|u£vfil«pt to Uie LmI. mj;entvm, anil deonra I 
tabDtn ptwiiFirluiiltj'aramu. Ai Ehii. hsweier, wac Uie pecnliv qnull^ at t 
nl Ibe cljBtBclmulli; talent, whale " " " ~ 

Betimyniy, the ] 




tthythBue^il, inuiiciii} vc 
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the compass of four or five lines, and then he begins again in the 

same tenor (piUh), perpetually closing his sense at the end of a 

Terse, and that Terse commonly whicn the\ call golden, or two 

sobflttantiyes and two adjectiyes, with a yerb betwixt them to 

keep the peace. Oyid. with all his sweetness, has as little 

variety of numbers ancL sound as he ; he is always, as it were, 

upon the hand-gallop,^ and his yerse runs upon carpet-ground. 

He avoids, like the other, all synalffiphas, or cuttmg off one 

vowel, when it comes before another in the following word ; so 

that, minding only smoothness, he wants both variety and 

majesty. But to return to Virgil : though he is smooth where 

mioothness is required, yet he is so far from affecting it {em- 

fioyma it exclusively), that he seems rather to disdain it ; fre- 

Quent^ makes use of synalsephas, and concludes his sense in 

ue middle of his verse. He is everywhere above conceits of 

ejosrammatic wit and gross hyperboles ; he maintains majesty 

inuie midst of plainness;^ he shines, but glares not, and is 

stately without ambition (ambitions display)^ which is the vice 

of Lucan. I drew my dennition of poetical -wit (yenius) from 

my particular consideration of him ; tor propriety of thoughts 

and words are only to be found in him ; and wliere they are 

pxoner,' they will be delightful. Pleasure follows of necessity, 

tt ue effect does the cause, and therefore is not to be put into 

the definition. This exact propriety of Virgil I particularly re- 

guded as a great part of his character ; but must confess, to my 

Shame, that I have not been able to translate any part of him 

80 well, as to make him appear wholly like himself ; for, where 

the original is dose {condensed in meaniny), no version can reach 

it in the same compass. 

(1) Hand-gaUopf i.e. a checked gallop, in which the rider keeps his hands on 
the bridle— Id distinction from the full, unrestrained burst of the horse, when 
^ffA to speed. 

(8) Majesty in the midst of plainness. A pregnant expression. The majesty 
«Udi difldaina outward show, is a genuine, self -sustained greatness, superior to 
toghttiukt depends upon external ornament for its effect. 

(*) Where they are proper, Ac. — i.e. where the matter and style are exictly har- 
^''ooiQW. and sui^rt each other. This, of course, is tlie perfection of writing, and 
it ii needless, as Dryden says, to add to a definition of poetry thus constructed, 
ihtt it is iatended to give pleasure ; it cannot fail to do bo. 






ARCHBISHOP TILLOTSON.' 
SINCERITY, TUDTH, AND INTEGRITY. 



Tbcth ftnil reality have all the advaDtages of appearaiiicei SD 
many more. If uia aho-w of onythuiK be good for anything, 
am sure Mnireiitj b better ; for why does any man diBsemlM 
or aeem to be that which he is not, but bei;au8e be thiuta ' 
good ia have such a quality oA he preteuda toF For ta counta 
ttiit and dissemble, is to put on the appearance of iome m 
tiicellenc;. Now the best way in the world for a mail to sMi 
to be anything, ia really to be what ha would aeem to be. Bi 
sides, that it is many times as troublesome to make good tl 
preteDce of e, good quality, as to hare it ; and if a mrui IiSfe 
not, it is ten to one but he ia discovered to want it, and the 
nil his paJns and labour to seem to have it are lost. Tlieie 
somethiDg unnatural in pflinting (i.e. painting the faiM), ■wM< 
a skilful eye will easily discem from native beaut; and emi 
plexion. 

It ia hard to personate and act a part long ; for when tnd 
is not at the bottom, nature will always be endeavouring to k 
turn, and will peep out and betray herself one time or nUta. 
Therefore, if any man think it convenient to seem good, let IlU 
be so indeed, and then his goodnaaa will appear t« everybody 
aatiafaction; for truth ia convincing and carries its own li|^ 
ftnd evidence' along with it, and will not only commend ua I 

(1) "TUlaliiniiareclioiiedverl»ieaiidIsi]gtiid. He has not Hie farmer dlfael 
nearJy u gnat A deffrca 08 HDiQ of hisem1afiii1prBdeMfiaorfl.but tberftlieBtttd 
llUle TlgOBT or viTMitr in liiittyle."— Ho^imi, ii!. g'^Hrope. lii. MT. 

" I bsis btiird DiTilen ficquEotl; own nilli pleuare tbu if lie had tof Bd« 
lor EnglUi prow, U vu onlng lo liii htiing oflso anA elie nriliiiAB of (ti* gn 

" TiDolBOn^^ mBTmu ot wrktlog i% fnlmltable. for o&a who raidB hlrn VDOflt 
vby be liloueK did not Ibink or ipeek in Ihal t^ij nuiiDer."— CufumiM. 

(3) Tv Aiinn^/c— iliioUf ipenlilDie is— to concci) tb6 trulh. aM. m iM(». 
wera to bg tbM whiidi ane li not, wblcb Is, properij', lo (nigii. Cio, bomn 
ibitcrlwinunElJ," jiuIiBeaTiUatKin'BiuDpIofDHUitDf tlia iroid. Si 



(U) L 



a.t-K. 
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eyeij miui's conscience, but, which is much more, to Gk)d, who 
seaichedi and seeth our hearts ; so that, upon all accounts, sin- 
cerity is true wisdom. Particularly as to the affairs of this 
world, integrity hath many advantages over all the fine and 
artificial ways of dissimulation and deceit; it is much the 
plainer and easier, much the safer and more secure way of deal- 
ing in the world ; it has less of trouble and difficulty, of en- 
tanglement and perplexity, of danger and hazard, in it ; it is 
the ahortest and nearest way to our end, carrying us thither in 
a straight line,^ and will hold out and last longest. The arts 
of deceit and cunning do continually grow weaker, and less 
effectual and serviceable to them that use them ; whereas in- 
tegrity gains strength by use ; and the more and longer any 
man practiseth it, the greater service it does him, by confirm- 
ing his reputation, and encouraging those with whom he hath 
to do to repose the greater trust and confidence in him, which 
is an unspeakable advantage in the business and affairs of life. 
Bat a dissembler must always be upon his guard, and watch 
himself carefully, that he do not contradict nis own pretence 
(or Msun^ian) ; for he acts an unnatural part, and tnerefore 
must put a continual force and restraint upon himself. Truth 
always lies uppermost, and if a man do not carefully attend, he 
will oe apt to bolt it out : whereas he that acts sincerely hath 
the easiest task in the world ^ because he follows nature^ and 
so is put to no trouble and care about his words and actions ; 
he needs not invent any pretences beforehand, nor make excuses 
afterwards, for anything he hath said or done. 

But insincerity is very troublesome to manage : a hypocrite 
hath* so many things to attend to, so many ends to bring to- 
gether, as makes his life a very perplexed and intricate thing. 
Oportet tnendacem esse memorem, a liar had need of a good 
memory, lest he contradict at one time what he said at anomer; 
Iwt truth is always consistent with itself, and needs nothing to 
lieLp it out ; it is always near at hand, and sets open our lips, 
tnd is ready to drop out before we are aware ; whereas a lie is 
troublesome, and sets a man's invention upon the rack, and one 
tiick needs a great many more to make it ^ood. It is like build- 
ing npon a f sdse foundation, which contmually stands in need 

(1) Straight line, Barrow somewhere says that it is as true in morals as in 
B'^^Mmatics, that a straight line ia the shortest distance between two points. 

(3) HatA. The verbal termination th may be considered in Tillotson's time 
^^'"^^.with the exception shown in this word, which maintained its ground even 
^ to oar own times, and was used frequently by Edward Irving in his stately 
^ lolMim periods. See the extracts from him. 
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of props to shore it up, and proves at last more diaigeabl 
{TXj>ensive) than to bnve rtkised a aubstnntiAl building at " 
upon a true and itoUd foundatioii ; for sincerit; i» fiim and 
«lAiitial, nud there is nothing hollow and imsouiid ii '' 
because it u plain and 0[>en, feaia no diecovery ; < 
the craft;' mim is alwajs in dan^r, and when he thinki 
walks in the dark {i.e. he thinks no one cart see him), all hii 

S'Ht^nces'nre so traneparcnt, that he that ruDB may read theoL, 
e is the laxt man that finds himself to be found out, mi 
whilst be takes it for granted that he makes foula of otbwa,k 
renders himself ridiculous. 



JOHN BUNYAN.' 
1. THE COMBAT WITH APOLLYON. 

PDOU "The PILGBIII'B FROBBESS," PttBLUREti IH lAlS,) 



But now, in this VaUey of Humiliation, poor Christian ■» 
bard put to it, for he hnd gx^ue bat a little ivaj before be ujutf 
a foul fiend coming over the field to meet him ; his gAiU i* 
Apollyon. Then (fid Christian begin to be afraid, and to M* 
in bis mind whether to go back or to stand his ground. Bot 
he considered R);ain that h-e had no armour for his bitck,(>il 
therefore thought that to turn the back to him m' ' ' 
him greater advantage with ease to jiieree himwitb 
therefore he resolved to 

(1) Ct^fly. 8«n«B 

11} PnUna had not 
thing UriUliti out injront. bst 
nilgbt be Itis truUi. The Hnu 
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thouffht he, had I no mora in my eye than the aariag of my 
life, 'twould be the best way to stand. 

So he went on, and Apolljon met him, Now tbe monster 
was hideouB to behold; hewaBolothedwithscalea likea fiah {and 
tfaev are bis pride), he had wings like a dragon, feet like a bear, 
and out of hta belly cume Hre and amoke, and hia month was as 
the mouth of a lion. When he was come up to Christian he 
beheld him with a disdainful countenaDce, and thna began to 
question with him ; — - 

ApoL Whence come you, and whither are you bound ? 

Oil: I am come from the city of Destruution, which is the 
place of all evil, and I am going to the city of Zion. 

Apol. By this I perceive that thou art one of my subjects ; 
for all that " oountrey " is mine, and 1 am the pricce and god 
of it. How is it, then, that thou hast " ran " away from thy 
king? Were it not that I hope thou mayest do me more 
service, I would strike thee now, at one blow, to the ground. 

(Mr. I was indeed bom in jour dominions, but your service 
was hard, and your w^iessuch as a man could not live on, "for 
the wages of sin is death; " therefore, when I was come to 
yeara, I did as other considerate persons do, look out, if perhaps 
I might mend myself (mi/ condition.) 

ApoL There is no prince that will thus lightly lose his sub- 
jects, neither will I as yet lose thee ; but since thou complainest 
of thy service and wages, be content to go buck ; what our 
"countrej" will afford 1 do here promise to give thee. 

Cftr. But 1 have let (hirnd) myself to another, even to the 
King of Princes: and how can I with fairness go back with 
theeP 

Apol. Thou hast done in this actMDrding to the proverb, 
"changed a bad for a worse." But it is ordinary for those that 
have professed theniselvea hia servants, after a while, to aive 
him the slip, and return again to me. Du thou so too, and all 
shall be well. 

Oir. I hare given him my faith, and sworn mv allegiance to 
lim ; how then can I go bock from this and not lie hanged as a 
traitor P 

j^aL Thou didst tbe same to me; and yet I taa willing to 
pAas by all, if now thou wilt yet turn again and go back. 

Oil'. What I piomiaed thea was in raj nonage;' and, be- 
sides, I count that the Frince under whose banner now I stand 
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IB able to absolve me ; yea, and to pardon bImi wliiLt I did oa to 
my complioDCB with thuts ; and, besidea (0 tbou deetrojioR 
Apollyonl), to apeak trnth, I like hia servioe, bia wnjies, his 
aervnnla, his government, hia company and "countre^," better 
than thine ; and therefore leave off to persuade me further ; I 
am bia aervant, and I will follow bim. 

ApoL Cooaider again, when thoa art in cool blood, what thou 
art like to meet with in the way that tbou goest. Thou knowsat 
that, for the moat part, bia aerrants eome to an ill end, because 
tbey are traoagxeasora againat me and my ways. How many of 
them have been put to shnmeful deaths ! And, besides, ihau 
eouuteat hia aervice better than mine, whereas be never yet 
came from the place where he is, to deliver any that served him 
out of our handa ; but aa for me, how many times, aa all the 
world very well knows, have I deliyered, either by power or 
fraud, thoae that have faithfully served me, from him and hia, 
though taken by tbem ; and ao will I deliver tbee. 

Ckr. Hia forbearing at present to deliver them ia on purpose 
to try their love, whether they will cleave to him to the end ; 
and as tor the ill end thou sayest tbey come to, that is most 
glorious in their account ; for, for present deliverance they do 
not much expect it; fortheyBtay(!Prt(il)for their glory, and then 
they shall have it, when tiieir Prince comes in his, and the 
glory of the anaels. 

Apdl. Thou naat already been unfaithful in thy servieo to 
him, and how dost thou tbink to receive wapea of him P 

Chr. Wherein, Apollyon, have I been unfaithful to him P 
Ap(i. Thou didst faint at tirat setting out, when thou wast 
almost choked in the gulf of Despond ; thou didst attempt 
wrong wnya to he rid of thy burden ; whereas thou shouldst 
have staid till thyPrincehad taken it oS. Thou didst sinfully 
sleep and loae thy choice thini;s ; ' thou wast also almost per- 
snaoed to go back at the sight of the lions, and when thou 
talkest of tny jnurney, and of what thou hast heard and seen, 
thon art inwardly desirous of vain glory in all that tbou sayeat 

Chr. All thia ia true, and much mora which thou hast left 
out: but the Prince whom I serve and honour is merciful, and 
ready \o forgive ; but, besidea, these infirmities poasessed me in 
thy "eountrev," for there I aucked them in, and I have groaned 
under them, Men sorry for tbem, and have obtained p^oa of 
my Prince. 
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Then Apollyon broke out into a ^evous rage^ sftjing, I am 
an enemy to ions Prince ! I hate his person^ laws^ and people^ 
and am come out on purpose to withstand thee. 

Chr, Apollyon^ beware what you do ; for I am in the king's 
hifl^way, the way of holiness ; therefore take heed to yourself. 

Then Apollyon "strodled" (straddled) quite over tne whole 

breadth of the way, and said, I am void of fear in this matter; 

prepare thyself to die; for I swear by my infernal den that 

thou shalt go no further ; here will I spill {destroy) thy soul ! 

And with that he threw a flaming dart at his breast; but 

Christian bad a shield in his hand, with which he caught it, 

•nd 80 prevented the danger of that. Then did Ohristain draw, 

for he saw 'twas time to bestir him; and Apollyon as fast made 

it him, throwing darts as thick as hail; by the which, notwith- 

itanding all that Christian could do to avoid it, Apollyon 

womided him in his head, bis hand, and foot.^ This made 

Christian ^ve a little back ; Apollyon, therefore, followed his 

mxtk amam, and Christian again took courage and resisted as 

mtofnlly as he could. This sore combat lasted for above half 

ft day, even till Christian was almost quite spent ; for you must 

know that Christian, by reason of his wounds, must needs grow 

weaker and weaker. 

Then Apollyon, espying his opportunity, began to gather up 
dose to Christian, and wrestling with him gave him a dreadfiu 

a* and with that Christian's sword flew out of his hand. Then 
Apollyon, I am sure of thee now ; and with that he had 
ilmost pressed him to death, so that Christian began to despair 
of lyfe. But, as God would have it, while Apollyon was fetch- 
ing of his last blow, thereby to make a full end of this good man, 
CSristian nimbly reached out his hand for his sword, and caught 
it, saying, ** Rejoice not against me, mine enemy! when I fall 
I shall arise;" and witn that gave him a deadly thrust, 
,ivhich made him give back, as one that had received his 
mortal wound. Christian perceiving that, made at him again. 
Hying, " Nay, in all these things we are more than conquerors, 
Unongh Him that loved us; " and with that Apollyon spread 

(1) Ezj^ained in the maiigin, " Christian wounded in his nnderatanding, faith, 
■ioonversation." 

(S) It IB worth while to notice how remarkably idiomatic the language is 
lliitiQg^ioat. Within so small a space as this one paragraph, we have '* to gather up 
*■•," "to give him a fall," ** to be sure of another," " as God would hive it," " to 
***«* a Wow," *' to reach out one's hand,'* " to give a thrust," " to give back," " to 
**ke at," "sped him away." No one of these expressions, probably, could be 
"^**tSfy translated into another language. They are pure English idioms. 
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forth hia drBgon's win^ nod eped him nwa;,that ChriatioD fot 
a aeoBoti saw him no more. 

In thU combat no man I'an imHeine, unless he had seen mi 
benrd, us I did, what yollis^aud hideous roHiiii(( ApoUjon made 
all the time of the fight. H» spake like a drapon ; ftad, on tlw 
other Bide, what mgba and groans brant' (biertt) from ChtisliaJi's 
heart. I Dever saw him all the while give so much as one 

ClBMimt look, till he perceiTed he had wounded Apollyon with 
is twO'ed^ed gward ; then, indeed, he did smile, and took np- 
wkA ; but 'twas tlie dreadiulleBt atgiit that ever I saw. 

3, CHRISTIAN'S ESTRANGE INTO HEAVEN. 

(Psa» THE aiHR WOBX.) 

Now while they (Chrinlian cmd Hopefid) were tbua diawiiw 
towards the gate [of the heaTenly city], behold a. companyM 
the henTenly honC caiue out to meet them; to whom it was s^ 
by the other two Ghining ones. These are the men that harB 
loved our Lord, when they ware in the world ; and that hi 
left all for hia holy name, and he hnth sent us to fetch thi 
and we hare brought them thus tar on their desired joiuney, 
(tiat they may go in and look their Itedeemer in the face wift 
ioT- Then the heavenly huat gave a great shout, ssyingn 
BleBsed are they that are caUttd to the marriage supper cj tiM 
Lamb. 

'There came out also at this time tu meet them, seTMll 
of the king's trumpeters, clothed in white and shining runumt,. 
who with melodious noises {iimme) and loud, made even ths 
heavens to echo with their sound. These trumpeters stlatad 
Christian and his fellow vrith ten thousand weleomee Ciani 
the world (i.e on their escape from the viarld) ; and this they did 
with shouting and sound of trumpet. 

This done, they compassed them round on every side; M 
went before, some behind, aad some on the ri|rbt hand, » ..._ 
on the left (as 'twere to guaj^ them through tbe upper region*) 
continually sounding oa they went, with melodious axaab, is 

ID Brail. Ttili nci«m prcl. it not A.S.. bnt daiived by meUlbaiB b. 



(3f This, fuid UiQ lollDWiDg (un^^t^li, w 
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notes on high : so that the yerj sight was to them that could 
behold it, as if heaven itself was come down to meet them. 
Thus therefore they walked on together, and as they walked, 
ever and anon, these trumpeters, even, with joyful sound would, 
by mixing {ehangmp the tone of) their music, with looks and 
geBtnies, still signify to Christian and his brother, how wel- 
come they were into their company, and with what gladness they 
came to meet them. And now were these two men, as 'twere, 
in heaven, before they came at it ; being swallowed up with 
{qmte absorbed in) the sight of angels, and with hearing of their 
melodious notes. There also they had the city itself in view, 
and they thought they heard all the bells therein to ring ^ to wel- 
come them thereto ; but above all, the warm, and joyful thoughts 
that they had about their own dwelling there with such com- 
pany, and that for ever and ever. Oh I by what tongue or pen 
can uieir glorious joy be expressed I And thus they came up 
to the gate. 

Now when they were come up to the gate, there was written 
over it, in letters of gold, '^ Blessed are they that do his com- 
mandments, that they may have right to the tree of life ; and 
may enter in through the gates into the cit^." 

Then I saw in my dream, that the shining men bid them 
caD at the gate, the which when they did, some from above 
looked over the gate, to wit, Enoch, Moses, and Elijah, &c., to 
whom it was said, ''These pilgrims are come from the city of 
Destruction, for the love tnat they bear to the £jng of this 
place." And then the pilgrims gave in unto them each man 
1U8 certificate, which they had received in the beginning. Those 
therefore were carried in to the Kiiig, who when he had read 
them, said^ "Where are the men ? " To whom it was answered, 
"They are standing without the gate." The King then com- 
manded to open the gate, "That the righteous nation/' said he, 
"that keepeth truth may enter in." 

Now I saw in my dream, that these two men went in at the 
sate; and lo I as they entered, they were transfigured, and they 
hid raiment put on that shone like gold. There was {were some) 
also that met them with harns and crowns, and gave them to 
them; the harp to praise witnal, and the crowns in token of 
^our. Then I heard in my dream that all the bells in the 
<%raDg again for joy ; and tnat it was said unto them, " Enter 

(0 It is remarkable how strong our English associations are with the sound of 
^^^fii bellB. Even Bunyan — dissenter as he was— makes their sweet sound a part 
^ the enjoyment of heaven itself. See also extract from Kinglake's " Eothen." 
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je into the jny of your Lnrd I " I also heard the men them- 
selveB My, that they eang with ft kmd voice, tafmg, " leednb 
bontiur, glory mi! power, bo to Him that aitteUi upon tu 
thione, and to the Lsirab for ever and evar." 

Now juat as the gates were opened to let in the men, 1 looked i 
after them ; and behold, the city ahone like the euo, Ihr atree 
sImi were paved with gold, and in them walked mnny me . 
with crowns on their heads, palmB in their hands, and gotdan 
hfirpa to ging praiseB withftl. There were also of them (ttoo) 
thKt had wiugB, and they answered one another withoat i^t»^ 
mitwi^n, eiiving, " Holy, holy, holy is the Lord." And afW 
that they efiut up the gates : whiii when I had seen, I wiaW 
myaelf among them. 



I 



Sm WILLIAM TEMPLE." 
1. SELF-INSTRUCTION. 

a IS I8».) 



OAK truly say that of all the paper I have blotted, wHclii" 
Oeenagreatdenlinmy time, I have never written anytHingW 
the public vHthout the intention of some public good. WtrtW 
I have Bueceeded or no, is not mj; purl to judge ; and oli«ij* 
what they tell me, may deceive either me or themselves, GolA 



■en^Biu^ endpd vitii an Imponaut wi 

at ipeeoh It uondrided."— yoAn*Hi, ^utUd by Botweil. 



ocotoEogliAC*" 
or an InBigaiflaant wcffd. or wiLb uMI^^ 



by BenrKll. ■ 

ipLo'i radcoMS hu bun qnaaUXl ■* 
d HQo)[er, CosHsy. Diyllio, biwli^ 



Robfflt ClisiDbe™, AngTU. and oaiei*; anfl HQo)[er, Cimirj. Diyllio, 
Unaei Id oppoiillon. Tottaeas might ceTtminlr be nddcd UUton. llislMIt 
tm't iB a f^ipouimen of tlut gnceraLmuugemenI of 4t3'lfl ' 
vfitiugt the object of »p«cul admlratloD to mOD; oiea ot T 
" Ub hod gmduaJly lormoa ft Btjlfi aiiigiiluly lucid nod . 

Man. bol u tbe bollom pun En^LLih. nhlcb gaoeniUy flowed tloDg with 0* 
■InpliL-ity, but ooouioDoUj' nMs erfiD Eo GicftroblBn maguiSceoi " 
' ~ «. 

linin TempJe'i lEjle Li the mode] by whlcb IhebeBE ^r«e vpriwsin 






inteDtions are at least the seod of g;ood actions ; and every man 
ought to sow them, and leuve it to the soil and the seBSons 
whether the; come to fruit or no, and whether he oi anj other 
gather the fruit. I have chosen those subjects ot tbeee essays, 
wherein I talte humim lifs M be most concerned, and wltich nre 
of most common use, or most necsBBarj knowledge; and wherein, 
thoug-h I may not be able to inform men more than theyioiow, 
yet ImayperbajisgiTe them the occasion to consider more than 
they do. This is a sort of instruction that no man con dislihe, 
since it comes from himself, and is made without envy or fear, 
constraint or obligation, which make ub commonly dislilie what 
is taught by others. All men would be glad to be their own 
masters, and should not be sorry to be their own scholars, when 
they pav no more for their learning than their own thoughts, 
which they have commonly more store of about them thun they 
know what to" do with; and which, if they do not apply to 
something of good use, vor employ about something of 01, the; 
will trifle away upon something Tain or impertinent {mfleti) ; 
their thoughts will he hut waking dreams, as their dreams are 
sleeping thoughts. Yet, of all sorla of instructions, the beet is 
gained from our own thoughts as well as experience : for though 
a man maj grow learned hy other men's thoui^hta, yet he will 
grow wise or happy only by his own;' the use of other men's 
towards tbeae ends is but to serve for one's own reflections; 
otherwise they we but like meat swallowed down tor pleasure 
or greediness, which only charges (loads) the stomach, or fumes 
into the brain, if it be not well- digested, and thereliy turned 
into the Tsrj mass or sobatauce of the bodv that received it.' 



2. DISCRETION IN GEIEF. 



luuuuooo ui. \,j<"j '■■ luauo juu indifferent to Bverytbiog d.ob, 
but this, I doubt, will be so far from justifying you, that it will 
prove to be your fault as well as your misfortune.' God Almighty 



1 have bniugbt upon m 
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gnve ;oQ nil the ble«»ngs of thia life, and j'ou eet jam hetut 
wholly upoD oQp, ftnd deepise or undervalue all the rest: is thia 
His fault ot yours P Nay, La it not tn be very unthankful ta 
Heaven, bb well aa very acornf ul to the rast of the world ? I| 
it not to BRVi because you have lost one thing God hath givoif 
you thank Rim for nothing he haa left, and care not wlut H4 
takea away ? Is it not to any, wnce that one thing' hath fcoai 
out of the world, there then is nothing left in it which yout£uik 
can deserve your kindnesB or esteem? A friend mokeam 
feast, and seta before me all that hia care or kindneaa could pi 
Tide; but Isetmyheart upononedish alone, and if that ha| 
to be thrown down, I Hconi all the reet; and though ha w 
for another of the same, yet I rise from the table in a rage,ii 
My my friend ia my enemy, and baa done me the greatest tmog 
in the world. Have T reaaon' ot |{t)od grace in what I dof a 
would it become me better to eat of the rest that is before m^ 
and tliiak no more of what had happened, and could not b« re- 
medied f 

Ubristianity teaches and commands us to moderate our pu' 
siousi to temper our affectione towardsall thin^ helow; tob( 
thankful for the posaesoion, and patient under the loss, wheo- 
ever He who ^ve shall §ee fit to tttlie awsy. Your extmnt 
fondness was perhapa aa diapleaaing to God before aa now jon 
extreme afiiiction is; and four loss may have been a punialuaal 
for your faults in the manner of enjoying what you had. Itis, ' 
least, piouB to ascribe all the ill that befalls us to our own ( 
raeritA,° rather than to injustice in God. And it becomes ue be 
to adore the issues of hia providence In the effects, tban. ' ~ 
^uire into the causes ; for suljmissian is the only way of n 
ing between a creature and its Maker; and contentment (tK^vi' 
racence) in his will is the greatest duty we can pretend to, »r' 
the best remedy we can apply to all our misfortunes. 
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THOMAS BURNET.' 
THE PINAL CONFLAGRATION OF THE GLOBE. 

(FVIM "THI aitJBMD TKBOBI OF THE ElBTH.' PUBUBBED I!( 1091.) 



Birr if we anppoee Uta stonn over, and that the fire hath gotten 
■n entile victory over all other bodies, and subdued eveiythin^ 
to itself, the eonflsgratioii will end in a delude nf fire, or in a 
Ha of file, covering the whole globe of the earUi ; ioij whe □ the 
exterior region of the earth ia melted into a fluor, like ini>]ten 
tduB 01 running metal, it will, according to the nature of other 
flnidi, fill all vacuities and depreaaionB, and fall into a reguliLr 
■ufice, at an equal distance everywhere from ita centre. This 
tM of fire, like the fir^t abyas, wul cover the face of the wliole 
Mrth, make a kind of second chaos, nnd have a capacity for 
tnotheT world to rise from it. But that ia not our ptK^eiit 
hiuuuei. Let us onlj, if you please, to take leave of this ^ah- 
■ael,re&ect upon this occasion on thevnnitvand transient glory 
of all this habitable world ; how, by the force of one element 
Wiking loose upon the reat, all the varieties of nature, all the 
m^cd art, all the labours of men, are reduced to nothing; 
d that we admired and adored before, as great and magnificent, 
i> obliterated or vanished; and another form and face St thiiias, 
|Un and rim ple, and everywhere the same, overspreads the 
*riiDle earth. Where are now the ^eat empires of the world, 
"A their great imperial citieaH Their pillars, trophies, Hnd 
JMHunenta of glory P Show me where they etood, read the 
IMoiption, tell me the victors name. What remains, what 
mpiteaions, what difference or distinction do you see in this 
Jw of fire? Kome itself, eternal Rome, the great city, the 
^npiess of the world, whose domination and superstition, 
"xunt and modem, make a great part of the history of this 

(1) " Bu Engiish atj1« uflEngaTuI^ flowing and hanncntods, u weQ u perapi- 
""■•odiuiumued. snil ri»M on B( occuiou lomocli mojesiy »nd btbh ijlec diiut." 
-ftuft, Englith Liltraturt, u. Ifll. 

Bmij, kowever, be nmuked lli ' ' 

'■ToWr.amdoljdued everjlhing; 
tJ'^'' 'Ok 1»w q( Keonfflny In „, 
^*> 4iU, IhoDgb faulty in dnwiiig, 
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eflitii, what U become of her now ? She t^d her toundatiiil 
deep, aad her palacea wore strong and Bumptucius : she "glorifi( 



V Ecom the face at the earth, and burial in petpeti 
ubtivion. But it is not cities only, and works of men's huu 
but the everlasting hills, the mountnine and rocks of the eait 
are melted aa wai before the aun, and their plwe is nowifi 
fuund. Here stood the Alps, a prodigious range of stone, " 
load of the enith, that covered manj countrisE, sod rei 
their arms from the ocean to the Block Seaj thie huge mi 
stone is softened and diseolred, as a tender cloud into 
Here stood the African moantains, and Atlns with his top ibM 
the clouds. There was frozen Caucasus, aod Taurus, iBt 
Imaua, and the mountains of Asia- And yonder, towarostln 



north, st^od the iiiphteaQ bills, clothed in ice and 
these are vanished, dropped away as the t<now upon t 
andswallowedun in a red sea of fire. (Rev. xv, 3.) " 
marvellous are tny works, Lord God Almighty ; jni 
« all thy ways, thou King of Saints." iHLllelujah. 




of collections ; unleas we chew tbem over again, they will not 
give UB Btrength imd nourisliment. There are indeed in Bome 
writers visible instances of deep thought, close and acute reason- 
ing, and idena well pursued. The light these would give 
would be of great use, if their reader would oliaerTe and 
imitate them : all the rest at beet are but particulars fit to ba 
tamed into knowledge;' but that can ha done only by our own 
meditation,' and esamininc the reach {range), force, and coher- 
ence' of what is said; and then, as for as we apprehecd and 
lee the conneiion of ideas, so far it ia ours ; without that, it 
is but so much loose matter floating- in our brain. The 
memory may be stored, but the judgment is little better, and 
the stock of knowled^ not incr(«»ed, by being able to repeat 
what others have aaid, or produce the arffumenta we have 
found in them. Such a knowledge aa this ia Dut knowledge by 
hearsay, and the ostentation of it is at best but talking by rote, 
and very often upon weak and wrong principles. For all that 
is to be found in books is not built upon true foundations, nor 
always rjgbtly deduced from the principles it ia pretended to he 
built on. Such an examen * (fixaminaittiri) as is requisite to 
discover that, every reader's mind is not forward {prepared) to 
make; especially in those who have given tfaemst^Tes up to a 
party, and only hunt for what they can acrape together, that 
jay favour and support the tenets of it. Such men wilfully 
xclude themselves from truth, and from all true benefit to be 
received by reading. Others of more indifferency {impartialUy) 
often want attention and industry. The miod is backward in 
itself to be at the pains to trace every argument to its original, 
to see upon what basis it stands, and bow firmly ; but yet 
it is this that give.s ao much the advantage ta one man more 
than another in reading. The mind should, by aevere rulea, be 



(1) Xn-iKUdsi. Other 



qBloaga- 



rB /acU-an 



(3) Xedilalum. SeeiiolH 3,p. I 
(>} BtacM. force, and oAsrtnc' 
Hthor^ nttajUng, The nnge or k 
fon» or fltDBn fo produce t,a impi 
tha nrloos Ihoimhti a Uiltd, utd tli< 
(«) J&BBicii, rr. LU. txamn, a ; 



e with one coit ol the eye, take a view of the ivga- 
ment^ and presently, in most cases, Bea where it bottoma. Those 
who fiBve got this faculty, ona may Bay, hare (fot the true key 
of books, and the clue to lead them through the miznuue 
(labi/rmth] of vaiiety of opinions and authors to tmth azil cer- 
tainty. This young beginners should be entered in (mitiattd 
into) and showed the use of, that they mizbt proGt by their 
reaaing. Those who are E<tran|^ers to it will be apt to think it 
too great a clog in the way of men's studies, and they will sas- 
pectthey shall make but small progresijif, in the books the? read, 
they must stand to examine and unravel every argument, and 
follow it step by step up to its original. 

I answer, this ie a good objection, and ought to weigh with 
those whose reading is designed for much talk and little know- 
ledge, and I have nothing to say to it. But I am here inquiring 
into tjie conduct of the underatAnding in its progress towards 
knowledge ; and to those who aim at that, I niay say, that fas 
who fair and softly' goes steadily forward in a course that 
points right, will sooner be at his journey's end, than he that 
runs after every one he meets, though he gallop all day full 
speed. 

To which let me add, that this way of thinking on, and 
profiting by, what we read, will be a cloe aad rub ' to any one 
only in the beginning ; when custom and exercise has made it 
familiar, it will be despatched in moat occasions, without rest- 
ing or interruption in the course of our reading. The motions 
and views of a mind e:!teTcised that way, are wonderfully quick; 
and a man used to such sort of reflections, aeea as much at ona 
glimpse as would require a long discourse to lay before another, 
and make out in an entire and gradual deduction. Besides, 
that when the first difficulties are over, the delight anS sensible 
advantage it brings, mightily encourages and enlivens the mind 
in reading,' which, vritbout this, ia very improperly called 

[1] Fab- itud w/ay—a dug imd rut, ThiH (ipreuiuai, and ■ome oUien in llie 
pluaBe. jostifr (he gnarded iTltlciraa of Hillun ud Lwke'i wty\e, which flurtaiBlr 
an, iy no itreloh of lugiuge, be eiUed alogant, nor evsn very nomst. 

(S) ItHutiTUf; itudy- It it ImporUqt lo preierta UidvlraJ oonnection botwnn 
TvuLn} aiiA UuiyYienbnMBi m, If we wngld indeed nmliB muling ■ dlMlfUae 
for Ibe mind. Too oHsn It bOdoniH ■ meoni of loaUeriog ioitiid of iiuni.'enliUiiiB 
Uie moDua foccu. 
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2. THE INCORREOT USE OF WORDS. 

(Fhw -Aa EtBiT ooscnHxora HuKin UnuBBSiuiDiiie.'') 
Thikb lemEuns yet anotlieT more general, though perhaps le^ 
oUerred, ahnse of wotds ; and that is, that men having by a 
]ime familiar use annexed to them certain ideas, they nre apt 
to nnagine bo near and necessary a connexion between the 
wiiiea and the BigniGcation thej use them in, that tbej for- 
mdlv ' (readSy) suppose one cannot but understand what their 
mtaaingu: and therefore one oug-ht to acc[uieace in the vrorde 
Mrcred, as if it were pa>^ doubt, that in the use of those 
enrnmon Teeeived sounds the speaker and hearer had neces' 
Mily the same piecise ideas. Whence presuming, that when 
by hare in discouTse used any term, they have thereby, as it 
vm, set before others the very thing they talk of.^ And so 
Ekawige, taking the words of others, as naturally standing for 
jat what they themselves hare been accustomed to apply tnem 
k, they never trouble themselves to explain their own, or 
BdeiBtand clearly others' Daeaning. From whence commonly 
■Dceed noise and wrangling, without improvement or informn- 
Sai; whilst men take words to be the constant regular roarke 
of igreed notions, which^ in truth, are no more but (fhan) the 
nlontaiy and unsteady signs of their own ideas. And yet men 
tWnk it strange, if in discourse, or (where it is often abeolutely 
McMsaiy) in dispute, one sometimes asks the meaning of their 
toms: tliough the arguinga one may every day observe m conver- 
HtioD, make it evident, that there are few names of complex 
■^""" which any two men use for the same iuatpreciee collection. 
uid to name a word which will not ne a dear instance of 
Jjifa is a term none more familiar. Any one almost 
*«ild take it for an affront, to he asked what he meant by it. 
And yet if it comes in question, whether a plant, that lies ready 
laned in the seed, have life; whether the embryo in an egg 
^cfinebcabatioii,or aman in a swoon without sense or motion, 
be alive or noF it is easy to perceive, that a dear distinct 
•*tled idea does not always accompany the use of so known 



idcu,wlii< 
It is hard 



(wS-Wmn] a word, m that of life 
"»ed concei 



iceptione men indeed ordinarily have, to which they 

■) f^npt^y, i.e- Iq the dlrfictloc of the for« or front. Both 
**"■ QxOut. the word forviard ii oflad poculiBi\y. It wat not, 
'^ ta Locke, bDt ID hit tlmo, ind niher Inter. Uiddlsttm (" Lifeof 
" 8« freely and fenn/mlly reaiimed hi> foimer emplOTinent." 
' ^hji !■ so inoampleta leiitciicfr-^t oonti^Dt no nudn proiiosftdi^Q. 
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ttpplj thB oommon words of their language, and Buch a loeee 
tue of their words swTes them well enough in thair ordinary 
dincottrscB or nfFaira. But tbis is not sufficient for ph llosophicu 
ingiiiriBS.' Kuowlodge and roftsoaing requira pcecasa deter- 
minnta ideas. And though men will not be bo importunately 
dull, lu not to understand what others say, without demanding 
hh uxplii'HtioQ of theii terms; nor ao troublesomel; critical, 
BR to oorrect others iu the use of the words the; receive from 
tluun; yet where truth, and knowledge are concerned in the 
iiMe, I KDOw not what fault it con be to desire the explication 
of words, whose sense seems dubious ; or why a man should Im 
Hshamed to own his ignorance,' in what sense auother man usee 
his words, since he has no other way of certainly knowing; it 
but by being informed. This abuse of taking words upon trust 
(i.B. noi defiiiildy aetUing their meaninij) has nowhere spread u 
far, nor with so iU effects, as amongst men of letters. The 
mijtiplication and obstinacy of disputes, which has so Wd 
waste the intellectual world, is owing- to nothing more than to 
this ill useof words. For though it be generally believed, that 
there is great diversity of opinions in the volumes and variety 
of contruveraies the world is distracted with, yet the most I can 
find that the contending loimed m»n of different parties do, in 
their arguings one with another, is, tbat they speak different 
languages. For I am apt to imagine, that when any of them, 
quitting terms, think upon things, and know what thev think, 
tney think all the same: though perhaps what they would ha»e, 



<1) n ia nmKriuibl« that Ilia faolt nbicli Locke tiDre nprcbandi in ottien, <> 
Jut Ibit with vhiiA he ia hinuisir. Id the judgment <t vompetenl ailicx, Ihongbt 
apooitlly cbuseebie, "Id hia Isnguogo.- »7b Sir WilHsm Hsmtlion."- Locke ii, 
ol Jhll philotii>vhen. the TDnat flgnnmre^ ainbigiiDiia, f Duill&ilikg, varlDua, ud even 
noxt sentence, ^knmuttiLje end rta^orting^ ho.,a in 
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RICHARD STEELE. 



1. TILE GOOD STORY-TELLER. 

(FboU "ThI TltlKB." PUBLISHED IN 1TC9.) 



I HAVG often thought that a story'teller is bom oi well as a 
poet. It ia, I thin]i^ certaiD thntBome men hay e such apeculiai 
cast of mind, that they see things in another light than men of 
grave diapoaitions. Men of a Iivelv imaginntion and a mirth- 
ful temper will represent things to their hearers in the aatne 
manner as they tbumfiolTea were affected with them ; and 
whereas serious spbits niiicht perhaps have been disgusted at 
the ught of some odd o«;urrencea m life, yet the very same 
occorrences shall please them in a well-told story, where tlie 
disagreeable parts of the images are conoealed, and those onlj 
which are pleasing are exhibited to the fancy.' Story-telling la 
therefore not an art, but what we call a ' knack,' it doth not so 
much subsist upon (mnaiiit of) wit ^ as upon (of] humom : " and 
I will add, that it is not perfect without proper gestieulationH ol 
the body, which catuiaUy attend such meny emotions of the 



I bta been wrttten when the "TsUer" 
■KiMrtd. It was bo, too. wlio Btuted soma o[ Iha veiu nhicb Addiioa 
» ■uucsuCdUj' HOrLed. Gii Bnger da Coierley ia SMele's, not Addison's, dtgb. 
Hon. Steolo'a style, whelher seen in his lertuns eiesys, or in his lighter shetofaes, 
■slbovc.bBinmuhiiblfliunrB uid beauty. Vralest elabonte tbun Addlaou's, it 
bbs far l«s oF tbe nutflc of the tool agon it. TTo prodooGe tbe restills of art by k frta 
1H of bis natural fsoultles. 

{i) FtoKt/, Qa/igviatiCin. At wa at prtwBnt lOdentHJid tbe distiDDlioQ betwHB 
tbewi worda, SloelB ahould haro usod "ImagiiiatloTi," pot "fsuo]/." Itiatba 
Ipmaer wluuh " bodies fortb tbe fomu of thfn^ unknown." aa Shak^ere ■wondaP' 
folly sayB ; and this faculty aS •' bodying forth " — nionldiog and shapbig In Uifl 
mind, whelber aa the originBtor or tbe rtKiplent — of a eonoeptioD. is its mj 
nsence' Heu^ e Colorldge'a nodon that imaffimiiion, and not rouoo. ii the di^ 
UncllTc fafully of man. Beissaa ore bare Id common with the lonec arestiaD ; 
ftHfljItniilioii is oui own ohancteristic. fancy, on the olliei hand, may bo coil- 

ftimhy— nal Drigiaatlug or shaping, but tidomingand rtvifyiiut what tlie unajmai 
Emu hM created. JmatinatiBii is tbe Prmperu, Fancy Ibo iaiHt, ul genius, 
sea tarlhor, Wonliworth's preface lo tbe " lyrical BiUlsdt." 
It!) lltt.AuAOiir. Sae note S, p. S13, and Baimr. " On Wit," p. Sl^ 
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mind. 1 know yerv well tliat a certain grsTitj of countenance 
Beta some stories oS to advantH^e, where the henrer is to be 
Hurprised id the end, But this is by bo means a general rule ; 
foT it is fiequentl; convenient to aid and assist by cbeeifat 
looks and wniinsieal ngitationa (tiiovemettti oftlie body). £ will 

S3 jet further, and affltni that the success of a story very often 
Bpeuda upon the make of the bodv, S'Od the formation of tke 
features of him who relates it. I have been of this opinion 
erur since I cnticised upon the chin of Dick Dewlap. I verj 
often had the weakness to repine at the prosperity of his con- 
ceits, which m!ide faim pFiss for a wit with the widow at the 
coffee-house, and the ordinary mechanics that frfjquent it, nor 
coulil I myself forbear laughing at them most heartily, though 
upon examination, I thought most of them very flat and insipid. 
I found, after some time, that the merit of his wit was founded 
npoD the shaking of a fat paunch (teliy), aad the tossing up of 
a pair of rosy jowls (cheeks). Poor Uick had a tit of sickness, 
wliicb rubbed him of his fat and his fame ' at once, end it wm 
full three months before he regained his reputation, which rose 
in proportion to his floridity (frenhnesi of colour). Ha is 
now Tery jolly and ingenious, and hath a good coiiBtitution for 

Those who are thus adorned with the gifts of nature, are apt 
to show their parts with too much ostentation. I would there- 
fore advise all the professors of this art never to tell stories but 
8^ they seem to grow out of the subject-matter ' of the conver- 
sation, OT as they serve to illuatrate or enliven it. Stories t^at 
are very conuaon are generally irksome' (juearMome) ; but may 
he Bptlv introduced provided they be only hinted at and nien- 
tioned "by wav of allusion. Those that are altogether new, 
should never be ushered in without a short and pertinent 
character of the chief persona concerned, because, by that means, 
you may make the company acquainted with them ; and it ia a 
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etatain rule, tbat Eli^bt and trivial accousta of those who are 
fsiailiai to ub, adminiBter more mirth than the brightest poiatB 
of wit in {in regard to) nnknomi izhoracterB. A little circuinstHiicQ 
in the dresB or complexion of thu miax ;ou ate taUting of, seta 
his iiDHge before the hearer, if it be choBeo aptly for the story. 
Thus, I remembei Tom Liyard, after haying made his eiaterB 
merry with an account o£ a tonnal old man's way of compli- 
menting, owned very frankly that his story would not have 
been worth one farthing, if he had mode the hat of him whom 
he represented one inch narrower. Besides the marking 
difltJnct characters, and selecting pertinent circumstances, it is 
likswise necessaiy to leave off in time, and end smartlj-j so that 
there is a kind of drama in the forming of a story j and ihi; 
manner of conducting and painting It is the same as in an epi- 
gram. It ia a miserfdjla thmg, after one hath raised the expec- 
tation of the company by humorous cbaroctecs and a pretty 
conceit, to pursue the matter too far. There is no reti^adng; 
and how poor is it for a story-teller to end hia relation by aay- 
ing" That's all I" 

As the telling of atoriesia a great help and life to conversation, 
I always encourage them if uiey are pftttinent and innocent, 
in opposition to those doaDi; moitiUa who diedaiii everythiiig 
but matter of fact. Those grave fellows are my aversion, who 
aift everything with the utmost nicety, and find the malignity 
of a lie in a piece of humour pushed a little beyond exact 
truth. I likewif^e have a poor opinion of those who have got a 
trick of keeping a steady couDtenance, that cock their hsta and 
look glum when a pleasant thing is said, and usk, " Well, and 
what then P " Men of wit and parts should treat one another 
withhenevolence, andl willlayitdownoaa moTdco, that if you 
seem to have a good opinion of another man's wit, he will oliow 
you to have judgment. 



2. THE GLORIES OF POETRY. 



It u probable the first poeU were found at the altar, that 
they employed their talents in adorning and animating the 
worship of their gods; the spirit of poetry ' and religion reci- 

(1) PaclTy.poea^. Some pemns sITect to Did ■ di>dni:lioii Id Die nee of ttiese 

meiD preciael; the game \biBg- l^e I^Uoc «u, ia Uie 0£, sUgc, (be ;« woid, 
Ihoogh ftttry WB« nill tonofl, u in Eljgt. 
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prociilly "wanned each othsf — devotion inspired poetfv, 

poetry eiHlted devotion ; the most gubiime capacitieB were i 

I to the most noble ubb ; purity of will trad ^enes» of nodi 

■ atHndin^, were not such BRnngera ns they have been 

a.Uttor B^ts, hut were most frequently lod^ in thesamebMi 

went, ita it were, hand in band to the glony of the ltd 

t Kulec and the benefit of msnkiBd. 

B it modest, I akould profees myBelf u great ftdmireri 
, ' but that profession is in effect telUng the woi 
it i bave a henrt tender and generous, a heart that can 8W 
h the joys, or be depressed with the tnistortunes, of otiwfl 
■e, even of imaeinnry persons ; a heart large vnoaA 
the greatest ideaa nature can suzgest, nnd deun 
^ to relbb the most beautiful ; it is ^siring msniriniL 
believe that 1 am capable of ent«iing into all tboee subtle giw 
nnd all that divine elegance, the eujoymant of which is to 
felt only, and not expressed. 

All kinds of poeey are amiable ; ' but sacred poesy shnoU 

our moat especial delight, (Jther poetry leads us thtouzhflowt 

I neadowa, or beautiful gardens ; refresbea us with omIIi 

tbreezea or delicious fruits, soothes us with the murmur of wS" 

jt the melody of birds, or elee conveyB ua to the caort or c* 

pdazKles our imagination 'with (^owna and sceptree, embit 

1 hosts or heroes shining in burnished steel ; but eacred nmnbl 

seem to admit us into a solemn sind magnificent temple^ tb 

encircle us with everything that is holy and divine, &Bjaj* 

' ' a agreeable awe and reverence to all those pleua 

ms we feel from other lays, an awe and rt " '*■ 

exalts while it chastises;' its sweet authority v 

undue liberty of thought, 'word, and action : it makes ns ^ 

better and more nobly of ourselves^ from a consciousneas of 

great presence we are in, -where sainta fiurrouml us and uj 

are our fellow-worshippera. 

Besides the greater pleasure which we receive hoax BU 

Eoesy, it has another vast advantage above oil other; when 
as placed ns in that imaginary temple (of which I just W 
spoke), metbinks the mighty geniua of the place eovBB 

(l)8»ntitB,p.81)L 

(9) .dnuiia. B» note 1, p. K. 

(S) C^uiliici aecois ben aUnplylo meui rcslrrdm. T 
pootry eldUei Ihs icml. and in tbii mooil 11 mifiht iecea 
ii Uien reimlncd bf tb« kHu ution df the oube lecUnfr. TliclKmiCrgten 
liun til IhJi puiice fnDjr jntUAet wbil vu »id genenU}' tp. Id) ot SUeMa 



drrerdon becomes out safety." Why, then, should not eveir 
heart that is addicted to the Muses, crv out in the holj wufmu 
of the best poet tbut ever lived, " I will magnify thee, O Lord 
mj King, and I will praise tbj name for ever and ever ? " 



JOSEPH ADDISON.' 
. SIR KOGER DE COVERLET AT CHURCH.' 

{FROM THE " SPIOTATtW," TITBUSFED 111 1710-) 



t, being a good churchman, has beautified 
;hurch with several texts of his ovni choosing. 



Hy friend Sir Rog 
the inside of his cI 

He has likewise given a handaonie pulpit cloth, and railed m 
the communion table at hia own expense. He has often told 
me, that at his coming to his estate he found hie pariahionen 
very itregulsi', and that in ordof to make them JrawJ and join 
in the responaefi, be gave every one of them a hassock and u 
Common Prayer-Book; and at the same time employed an 
itinerant singing-maBter, who goes about the count^ for that 
purpose, to instruct them righUy in the tunes of the ^vsalms, 
upon which they now very much value thamaelvea, and indeed 
— 1 ..«.!.. .. |j|(j.y churchea that i have ever heard.' 



outdo most of the 




(1) Wifind a imd 0/ refiiga . . . utfats. ExqniiiUly ei 

CO "Hi! {AddlBon'si eemvaati Yum noiUiBr itudiefl ai 
perinile, [hmi^h not dUigeiilly roiiaded. aie roll 
la uuin u Eii)illiii atyk, fiiniJiiU' but nal coaae, nod eleguil; but 
am. mUBt give bis da;'! nnd nigliu la tile lolumeB ol Adiliwui,"-^a4ti- 

'• Hia (AjIdiaoD'a' .)1e tau tim dbbuiIki oibaml; In nhicli we nccgnlae Mia 

D eu]'t y^t bi£li-biB(I. It ii tbe mut petfevt fomi of EugllEh." — Lord I^oft, 
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At Sir Roger is landlord to the whole congregBtion, he ietp 
them in very good otder, and will suffer nobody to slf"^ 
in it beaidei) himself; for if hf cbancb he has been a 
jiriaed into s short nap at aermon, apon Tecoverinp out of it h( 
stands up aod looks about faim, ana if be eeea aujbodj'elM 
nodding, either wnkes tbem himself or sends bia eervanti U 
them. Several other of the old knight's pHtticulaiities bwA 
out npon tbe«e occasiona. Sometimes he will be lengibeiiiD; 
out a verse in the sin^ng psalms, half a minute after the isat 
of the congregation have done with it; eometinee whenluil' 
pleased with the matter of bia devotion, he pronounces Amail 
three or four times in the same prayer; and sometLmesslsii^Df 
when everybody' else is upon their' kiiees, to count the cs 
gatioD, or see it an; of his t«ttant8 are missing. 

I wns yestoiday very much surprised to hear my old tnnlij 
in the midi<t of the service, calling out to one Jolui Mitths*! 
to mind what be was about and not disturb the coapt^''" 
This John Matthews, it seems, is remarkable for beinEU 
fellow, and at that time was kicking hiiheels for his diwT 
This BUthorityof the knight, tbongb exerted in that oddffll 
which accompanies him id all the circumstances of lifB,htf ' 
very good effect upon the iiariafi who are not polite' bikiu(^* 
see anything ridiculous in bis behariour ; bemdag that tiiegsBt* 
ral good sense and worthiness of his character make his fmOa 
ofaserre these little eingularttiea as foils that rather set off ft**^ 
blemish his good ijualities. As soon as the sermon a finidx . 
nobody piesumes to stir till Sir Roger is gone out of thedml''' 
The knight walks down from his seat in the chancel betwwnj 
double TOW of bis tenants, that stand bowing to him oD ttf^ 
aide, and every now and f ben inquires howeuchaone's vrif'i'' 
mother, or son, or fataer do, whom be does not see at clla(tt^ 
which is understood as a aecret reprimand' to the person llut * 
absent. 

tLeirkoeei." 

ttut HiDatlmu in n Ixtar^ ooq. Bd CgLlworlh 

tBHBf^ ftDjdTLug thstpo£if0 pcopTfl HremurAcT 
thbn ilmtda fiiUgen^ 
(3) TtejrriJnmd, compu«d wiTh admonitvm i 



Maconil. B* teprimund for the UUni"— 7)ij,(ur. 
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The chajplaio has often told me, thnt upon a catechistngdaT, 
when Sir Roger has been pleaaed with h boy that answers weU, 
he has orderea a Bible to be given to him neit day for hm en- 
couragement, and BomedmeB scrompaniea it with a flitch of 
bacon to his mother, Sir Koger haa likewiBe added five pounds 
a year to the clerk's place; and, that he may nncouiage the 

Cng (ellowatomake themselTes perfect in thechm'ch service, 
promised, upon the death of the present incumbent,' who is 
Twy old, to bestow it aoconling' to merit. 

The fair understanding between Sir It<^er and his chaplain, 
and their mutual concurrence in doing euod, is the more re- 
markable, because the very nest village is famous for the dif- 
ferences and contentions that arise between the parson and the 
3uir6,' who live in a perpetual state of war. The parson is 
ways preaching at the squire, and the squire to be revenged 
on the parson, never comes to church. The squire has made 
all bia tenants atheista and tithe-stealers, while the parson 
instructs them eveiy Sunday in the dignity of his order, and 
inainuatea to them, in almost every sermon, that he is a better 
man than his patron. In short, matters are coming to such an 
extremity, that the squira has not said his prayers either in 

Eublic or in private this half year; and the parson threatens 
im, if be does not mend his manners, to pray for bim in tbe 
face of the whole congregation, 

Feuds of this nature, though too frequent in the country, are 
very fatal to the ordinary people; who are so used to be dazzled 
with riches, that they pay as much deference to the undei- 
standing of a man of an estate as of a uinn of leRrning-j and are 
very hardly brought to regard any truth, how importaiit soever 
it may he, that is preached to them, when they know that 
there are several men of fire hundred a year who do not be- 
lieve it. 



(3) Sgiart, nr cBpnni, ir. old Fr. cnuyer, nil, fr. 
euTiedUia Fcutvm, or ihieldor his sovereign or lor 
legal];, (bA dtvLgaatlDD or&ApedBlmnk ufuDoietj. . 
da not demi^a any preienco of v»looc or cliiralry » 



BTTmiltB Of SNOUSH vaosx. 



When I WHS at Omnd Cairo I picked up several oriental 
manuBcripta, which I have still hv me. Araonf? others 1 met 
with one entitled "The Visions of Mirzn," which I have rrad 
over with great pleasure. I intend to give it to the public 
when I hftve ao other entertainment for them, and sh jl bM;in 
with the first vision, which I have translated word for wora u 
fcdlows : — 

"On the fifth day of the moon, which, according to the cnatom 
of my focefiLthBCB, I always keep holy, after having washed my- 
self, and offered up ray moming- devotions, I ascended the hig'h 
IuIIb of S^dat, in order to pass the rest of the day in medite- 
tioa and prnjer. As I was nere airina; myself on the topa of 
the mountains, I fell into a profound contemplation on the 
vanity of human life; and passing from one thought to Bnotbeiv 
'gurely,' said I, 'man ia hut a ahadow, and lite a dr^um.' 
Wiuhit I was thus musing, I cast my eyes towards the Bumndt 
of a rock that wae not far tram me, where I discovered one in 
the habit of a sbeuhetd, with a little muaical instrument in Iiii 
hand. As Hooked upon him he applied it lo his lips, nod b^an 
to play upon it. The sound of it was exceeding sweet, and 
wrought (diffivied itself) into a varietv of tunes that were 
inexpressibly melodious, and altogether different from anylliing 
I had ever heard. They put me in mind of those beaveidy Kta 
tbnt are played to the departed soula ^ good men upon theii 
first arrival m Paradise, to wear out the impressions of the laet 

gnnies, and quality them for the pleasures of that happy place. 
y heart melted away in secret raptures. 

'' I had been often told that the rock before me was the haunt 
of a aeniua ; ' and that several had been entertained with music 
who uad passed by it, but never heard that the 



(3) Gaim. This word bu. of caune, no cactiaDtioil 
nnta 3, p, 123, It is, In fuit, a Lslinued (ami of Ibi 
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before made Mmaelf visible. WLen hehadraiBedniy thoughte' 
by those tranHpotting airs which he played, to taste the pleasures 
of his GODverHAtioQ, aa I looked upon him like one aatoiiiehed, 
he beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hand diructed me 



ke beckoned to me, and by the waving of his hai 
a approitcb the place where he sat. I drew s 



nith 1 



.... :e which is due to a superior nature ; and as my heart 
iH entirely subdued by the captivating Btraitui I had beard, I 
Cell down at hia feet and wept. The genius smiled upon me 
with a look of compassion and afFabiiity, that familiuiEed him 
to my imagination, and at once dispelled nil the fears and ap- 
prehenaioDB with which I approached him. He lifted me from 
the Eround, and taking me b;^ the hand, ' Mirza,' aaid he, ' I 
have heard thee in thy soliloquiea ; follow me.' 

"He then led me to thehigheat pinnacle of the rock, and plac 
me on the tap of it, 'Cast tfay eyea eastward,' said he, 'and t< 
me what thou seeat.' ' I Me,' said I, ' a huge vallev, and a 
prodigious tide of water rolling through it' ' The \ul\ej that 
thou seeet,' «^il he, ' is the Vole of Misery, and the tide of 
water that thou seest is a part of the great tide of eternity,' 
'What is the reaaou,' said I, 'that the tide 1 see rises out of^ a 
thick mist at one end, and agun loses tteelf in a thick mist at 
the other?' 'What thou aeeat,' said he, 'is that portion of 
eternity which is called Time, measured out by the sun, and 
reaching from the beginning of the world to its conaummation. 
Examine now,' said he, ' this sea that is bounded with darkness 
at both ends, and tell me what thou discoTerest in it.' ' 1 sea 
a bridge,' said I, 'standing in the midst of the tide.' 'The 
bridge thou seest,' sud he, ' is Human Life, consider it atten- 
tiTol^.' Upon B more leisurely snrvey of it, I found that it 
cflnsuled of threescore and ten entire arches, with several broken 
archei, which added to those that were entire, made up the 
number about one hundred. As I was counting the archee, the 
geniuB told me that this bridge consisted at first of a thousand 
arches j but that a great flood ewept away the rest, and left the 
bridge in the ruinous condition I now beheld it ' But tell me 
farther,' said he, 'what thou discoverest on it.' *I see multi- 
tudes of people paeaing over it' said I, 'and a black cloud hang- 
ing on each end of it.' As 1 looked more attentively, X saw 
Bereral of the passengers dropping through the bridge into the 
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grent tide that flowed uDdementh it; imd upon farther eu 
tion, pBTceivad there were inmunerftble trap-doota thit l>r 
CODcealed io tht- bridge, trhicb the paB8eD?ers bo Boonetlpn 
upon but tbej f<?ll through them iato the tide and immedttte^ 
diM>ppeu«d. Theae biddeti pit-foUs were set verr thick ittliB 
Dtmnce of the bridge,' so that throngs of people no wtmis 
loku through the cloud but many of them fell into then. 
Slity grew thlnnet towards the middle, but muUipllo! ml 
~~ cloeei togetlier tomLrda the end of the archee thai vtu 

_ "There were indeed aome persona, but their number wmvbj 
small, that (continued a kind of hobbling march on the btnlui 
arches, but full through one after another, being quite tiiedud 
ape at with so long a walk. 

" I passed some lima in the contemplation of thia wonierfdl 
Btrocture, and the great vajietj' of objects which it prewnW' 
iiy heart was filled with a deep melancholy, to see M?n>l 
dropping unexpectedly in Ibe midst of mirth and jollilj,»ri 
c&tching at everything that stood by them to aave theouelTHi 
Some were looking up toward* heaven in a thoughtful poafl"'! 
and in the midst of a speculHtion etumbled Bod fdlout m aidt 
Multitudes were yerj buBj in the pursuit of bubbles thM^ 
tered in their eyes and danced before them : but often iro* 
they thought themselves within the reach of them, theirCootilg 
failed and down they aank. lu thia confusion of objectSf loii' 
served aome with Bcimitora' in their hands, who ran to Mi?? 
upon the bridge, thrusting oeveral persons on trap-doora 
did not seem to lie in their way, and which they might il^ 
escaped had they not been thus forced upon them. 

" The genius seeing me indulRe myself on thia meUnoWf 
prospect, told me I hod dwelt long enough upon IL ''^'" 
thineeyes off the bridge,' eaid be, ' and tell ma if thou yet . 
anything thou doat not comprehend.' Upon looking up, 'WJ** 
mean,' said I, 'those great flights of birds that are pBrpetiuHT' 
hovering about the bridge, and settling upon it from tunetV 
time p I see vulturea,^ harpies, ravens, cormorants, and tun*! 

(1 ) Tilt fnlranv if l/it Mi^, f.c the aimmeDcemBot a! life, childbooi 
|!l) %«« aia iciaUan. i'jl uMien ; Uie real of tlie HuteDn ntTsn I 

(») FuUara, ^c. any. In hti oite on ■' Etan OoDegE." hu~ 
" Thue 1111111 the tary pubJohb lour, 
Jha TiilRirel of Uie laind." 

Bes " Studiu Id Englleb PoeDy," (, 19^ 



many other feathered creatures, several little winged hoys, thnt 
perch in ffteat numlrers upon the middle arches.' ' These.' said 
the genius, ' are Envy, Avarice, Superstition, DeHpair, Love, 
with the like careH and pasaions that infest Human Life.' 

"1 here fetched a deep sigh. 'Alas,' eaid I, 'man was made 
in vain ! How is he given away to misery and mortality 1 tor- 
tured in life, and swallowed up in death I ' The genius being 
moved with compasMon towards me, bid me quit so uneomfoit- 
able a prospect. ' Look nn more,' said he, ' on man in the first 
fltage of his eiiatence, in hia aetting out tor eternity ; but cast 
thine eye on that thick mist into which the tide bears the 
several generations of moitais that fall into it.' I directed my 
sight BS 1 was ordered, and (whether or no the good geniufl 
strengthened it with snv supernatural force, or diasipated part 
of the mist that was before too thick for the eye to penetratA) 
I saw the valley opening at the farther end, and spreading tortb 
into an immense ocean, that bad a huge rock of adamant run' 
ning through the midst of it, and dividing it into two equal 

farts. The elouds still rested on one half of it, insomuch that 
could discover nothing in it; but the other appeared to me a 
vast ocean planted with innumerable islands, that were covered 
with fruits and flowers, aud interwoven with t, thousand little 
shining seas that ran among them. I could see persona dresEed 
in glorious habits with garlands upon their heads, passing 
among the trees, lying down by the sidea of fountains, or rest- 
ing on beds of flowers ; and could hear a confused harmony of 
singing birds, falling waters, human voices, and musical instru- 
menfa. Gladnesa grew in me upon the discovery of so delight- 
ful a scene. I wished for the wings of an eagle, that I might 
fly away to those happy seats ; but the genius told me there 
was no passage to them except through the gates of death that 
I saw opening every moment upon the bridge. 'The islanda,' 
Bidd he, ' that lie so fresh and green before thee, and with widen 
the whole face of the ocean appears spotted as far as thou canst 
see, are more in number than the sands on the sea-sbore ; there 
are mjriads of islands behind those which thou here disoovereat, 
reachmg farther than thine eye, or even thine imagination can 
extend itself. These are the mansianB of good men after death, 
who, according to the degree and kinds of virtue in which they 
excelled, are distributed among these several islands, which 
abound with pleasures of difierent kinds and degrees, anitable 
to the reltahes and perfections of those who are settled in them ; 
every island is a paradise accommodated to its respective in- 
habitants, Are not these, Mina, habitations wortli contend- 
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big for F Does life appetu miserable, tlint givea thee oppor- 
tanitiea of earning eiicb u reward? la death to be feared, Ibat 
will aonvey tlieo to so happy an esisteoc^ ? Think not man 
was made m Ttvin, nho haa such an eternity reserved for biio.' 
I gazed with inexpressible pleasure on these happy ialands. At 
lenath, said I, 'Show nae now, I beseech thee, the secreta that 
lie hid under those dark cloads which cover the ocean on the 
other side of the rock of adamant.' The genius making me no 
uiawer, I turned me about to address myself to him a second 
time, but I found that he had left ma ; I then turned ag;ain to 
the -rision which T bad been so lone contemplating ; but instead 
of the rolling tide, the arched bridge, and the happy islanda, I 
saw nothing but tiie long hollow Tftlley of Batdat, with oxen, 
aheep, and camels, grazing upon the aides of it. 



3. THE ntPORTANCE OF A GOOD EDUCATION. 

(Fbdk toe bake work.) 

t C0N3IDEI1 a human soul without education, like marble in tlie 
quarry; which shows none of its inherent beauties, until the 
sldll of the polisher fetches out the colours, makes the surface 
shine, and discovers (reoeals) every ornamental cloud, spot, and 
vein, that runs through the body of it. Education, liter the 
same manner, when it works upon a noble mind, draws out to 
view every latent virtue and yerfeclion, which, without eaah 
helps, are never able to make their appearance. 

II my reader will {live me leave to change the aUuaion 80 
soon npan him, I shall make use of the same instance to illus- 
trate the force of education, which Aristotle has brought to ex- 
fiaia his doctrine of substantial forme, when he telU ua, that 
a statue lies hid in a block of marble ; and that the art of Uie 
statuary' only clears away the superfluous DMittcr, imd remares 
the rubbiflh. The figure is in the stone, and the sculptor' cmly 
finds it. What sculpture is to a block of marble, education is 
to u bumsD soul. The philosopher, the saint, or the hero, the 
■wise, the good, or the great man, very often lie [lies) hid and 

(1) aialaari/, Thti word I> now entirely anil properly aaperawlei by " Kulp- 
tat," Eit\h LotJce and Drydeu Apeak of "pBintATi uid BLaLuaric*.'^ ABMouy 
in DOrdBf ia cnt HO artut.liutaiuei:hiiniua1cnpyiEt,ordiiiileriiiBUtuea. Addim, 
it will be iccn, luu liutli woidi in eiucllj llie tame Bause, 
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concealed in a plebeian,' which a proper education might hsva 
diainterred, and have brought to Tight. I am therefore much 
delighted with reading the accounts of savage nations ; and 
with contempluting those virtues which are wild and uncul- 
tivated -, to see courage exerting; itself in fierceness, remlulion 
in obstinacj, wiadom in cunning, patience in sulienneaa and 

Men's pasitionB operate varioualj, and appear in diSerent 
kinds of actions, according as they are more or less rectified and 
swayed bj reason. When one hears of negroes, who, upon the 
deaUi of their masters, or upon changing their xervEce, hang 
QiemBelvea upon the next tree, as it sometimes happens in onr 
Americou plantations,' who con forbear admiring their fidelity, 
though it expresses itself in so dreodfid a manner? Wbat 
might not that savage greatness of soul, which appears in these 
poor wretches on many occnsions, be raised to, were it rightly 
cultivated i* And what colour of excuse can there be, for the 
contempt with which we treat thia part of our apedes ; that we 
should not put them upon the common foot of humanity ?' that 
we should only set on insignificant fi.ne upon the man who 
murders them; nay, that we should, as much as in ns lies, cut 
them off from the proapecta of happiness in another world, as 
well as in this ; and deny them that which we look upon as the 
proper means for attidning it ? 

It ia therefore an unspeakable blessing, to be born in those 
parts of the world where wisdom and knowledge flourish ; 
though it muat he coufesiied there are even in these parts, 
several' poor imiastructad persona, who are but little above 
the inhabitants of those nationa of which I have been here 
^naaking; as those who have had the advantage of a more 
liberal education, rise above one another hy aeveral difierent 
degrees of perfection. For t«) return to our atatue in the block 
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tf marble, ve see it sometirnea only begun to be chipped, soBft- 
^Jmts rough-bewD, and but just aiietehed into a human Genre : 
•ometimes we see tbe man apiieHrin^ dletinctl; in all hie \m\* 
and features; Bometimes, ve Bod the fig'ure wrought up tu^mU 
eleicfuicf ; but seldom meet with any ta which tbe Bimd oF ■ 
Phidiu ot a Piaxiteles' could not give several nice toucba aii 




DANIEL DEFOE.' 
THE FOOTPRDJT IN THE SAND. 

The Lin, mo Stbinqe, Suspbi 



Et banpenedone dajabout noon, g^ing towardamy boat,IWH 
exceeainglj surprised with the pnnt o£ a man's naked foo(<» 
tbe abore, which was very plain to be seen in the eand. leuw 
like DDe tbunderfitruck, or as if I had Been an appaiitioo. 1 
listened, I looked round me, I could hear nothing-, nor saa •OJ- 
thing ; I went up to a rising ground to look further ; I irsutup 
tbe shore and down the ahora; but it waa all one; T could !« 
no other impressioD but thitt one. I went to it again, taie*^ 
there were any more, and to obeerre if it might not ^ v? 
fancy j hut there was no room for that, for there was Biwllj 
the reiy print of a foot, toes, heel, and erery part ol a fwt 
How it came thither, Iknewnot,norcould in the least inu^V' 

(I) TneriininQ9Ai]ieniui9ciilprnrs,Bpec<ineDBu[Kbii8eeii]nlntehuiAiinAOV 

(3) "DetiH iirnore oUunl dun 8wiFt. and hli >t;rl<' tbongh inferior Ii 



" Hi. KTiling ii ilwsj-s fdU Dt idlomaao 
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But oFter innumerable fluttering thouchtB, like a man perfectly 
confused and out of mjaeif, I cama home to m; fartiGcutiou, 
not feeling, as we sa.y, the ground I nent on, but terrllied to the 
last degree, looking "behind ma at evarj two or three steps, mis- 
taking every bush and tiee, and fancviug ever^ Btuuip at a 
distauca to be a man ; nor is it poestbla tu describe how many 
varioua shapes afiriKhted imagination represented things to me 
in; how many wild ideas were found every moment in my 
fancy, and what strangejunaccoun table whimsies came into my 
thoughts by the way. When I cama to my oaatle — for so, I 
think, I called it ever after this — I fled into it like ona pursued ; 
whether I went over by the ladder, as first contrived, or went 
in at the hole in the rock, which I colled a door, I cannot re- 
member; nD,nnrcouldlrememberthenextmonilug; for never 
Eright«d bare fled to cover, or fox to eattb, with more terror of 
mind than I to this retreat, 

I slept none that night; the farther I was from the occsaion 
of my fright, the greater my apprehensions were, which issome- 
thiug contrary to the nature of such things, and especially to 
the usual practice of all creatures in fear. But I was so 
embarrassed with my own frightful' ideas of the thing, that I 
formednothing but dismal imaginations" to myself, even though 
T was now a great way oS it. Sometimes I fancied it must be 
the devil, and reason joined in with me upon this supposition; 
for how should any other thing in humau shape come into the 
placeF Where was the vessel that brought them? What marks 
''was" there of any other footsteps I' and how was it possible 
a man should cocne there P But then to think that Satan 
diould take human shape upon him in such a place where there 
could be no manner of occasion for it, hut to leave the print of 
his foot behind him, and that even for no purpose too, for he 
oould not be aura I should see itj this wss an amusement" the 
other way. I conmdered that the devil might haveiound out 
abundance of other ways to have terrified me than this of the 
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eiii)rle print of a fuol ; that aa I lived quite at the other ride i 
the ialftiid he would nevm- have been no simple' [fta] to lemve 
nuik iu a plufe where it was ten thousand t« one whether 
alioiild ever see it or not, Knd in the aond too, which the 6a 

„, Don a hieh wini 

— nil this seemed 
the notions we usuall; entertain of the " Hnbtilt; " of the dgriL 
Abundance of Hucb thincs ea these oaaieted to nrgne me □ * 
nil Dp)nvheu«ona of its Deing' the devil ; and I presently 
eluded then that it muatbe some more dangeiou* creature— riir 
that it must be Bome of the savages of the mainland over «;:imlt 
me, who hud wandered out to sea in their canoee, and afiw 
dtiveu by the currenta, or by contrary winds, had mada ll» 
island, and hod been ud sbonre, but were gone awaj again to n^ 
as loth, peihupa, to have stayed in this desolate island, » I 
would {fhinild) have been to have had them. While tbeatn- 
flections were " rowling " upon mj mind, I was very llial- 
Eul in my thoughle, that I was so happy as not to be theieabwb 
at that time, or that they did not see my boat, bv which tl^ 
would have concluded that some inbabitaots bad beta in at 
place, and perhaps have searched farther for me. Then I«fribi> 
thoujihte racked toy imaffination, about theii' having fonirfi5| 
boat, and that there were people here ; and that if so, 1 elunl' 
certainly have them come again in greater numben and ddTOm 
me ; that if it should happen so that they should not tind iS4 
yet thev would find mj endosure, destroy all my com, a**! 
away all my flock of taiue goate, and I should perish at ls»l >'' 

Thus my fear banished all my religious hope. All thatforf*< 
toi^dence in God which "was founded on such woDderful ^ 
e oa I hod had of His ^odness now vanishal, as if 3 
iBt had fed me by mirade hitherto, could not preaerre by W 
power the provision which He had mode for me by 9 



In the middle of these cngitatioas, apprehensions, at 
tioDB, it auneinto my thoughts one day, thiit b31 this 
a mere cliimera of my own, and that this foot might te 

C; of my own foot when I came on shora from my I 
cheer^ me up a little too, and I began to persuade i 
sdf it was all a delu^n, that it was nothing else but n^ < 



{!) Simple, tilljtb. I. 
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foot ; and why miglit not I come that way from the boat, as 
'well as I was going that way to the boat P Again, I con- 
ndered also that I could by no means tell for certain where I had 
trod, and where I had not ; and that if at last this was only the 
print of my own foot, I had played the part of those lools, 
who strive to make stories of spectres and apparitions^ and then 
ne frightened at them more than anybody. 

Now I began to take courage and to peep abroad again ; for 
I had not stirred out of my castle for three days and nights, so 
that I began to starve for provision, for I had little or nothing 
within doors but some barley cakes and water. Then I knew 
that my goats wanted to be milked too, which usually was my 
evening diversion ; and the poor creatures were in great pain 
and inconvenience for want of it, and indeed it almost spoiled 
•ome of them, and almost dried up their milk. 

Heartening {encouraging) myself therefore with the belief 
that this was nothing but the print of one of my own feet, and 
[that] so I might be trulj said to start at my own shadow, I 
Mffan to go abroad agam, and went to my ('ountry house to 
muk my nock. But to see with what fear I went forward, how 
often I looked behind me, how I was ready every now and then 
to lay down my basket and run for my life, it would have made 
inyone have thought ^ I was haunted with an evil conscience, 
or that I had been lately most terribly frighted, — and so indeed 

However, as I went down thus two or three days, and having 

aeen nothing, I began to be a little bolder, and to think there 

Was really nothing in it but my own imagination. But I could 

not persuade myself fully of this, till I should go down to the 

ikore again, and see this print of a foot, and measure it by my 

own, and see if there was any similitude or fitness, that I might 

be assured it was my own foot. But when I came to the place, 

first it appeared evidently to me, that when I laid up my boat, 

X could not possibly be on shore anywhere thereabout. Secondly. 

"^hen I came to measure the mark with my own foot, I found 

Ikiy foot not so large by a great deal ; both theRe things filled my 

b^ead with new imaginations, and gave me the vapours a^ain, 

'to the highest degree ; so that 1 shook with cold like one m an 

i^;ae : and I went home again filled with the belief that some 

Xkian or men had been on the shore, or in short, that the inland 

"^as inhabited, and I might be surprised before I was aware ; 

Hnd what course to take for my security I knew not. 

(1) Heme thought. This constraction, which was once common, is now deservedly 
<li«iifld. We should now say, **it would have made any one think.*' 

8 
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JONATHAN SWIFTJ 

1. VISIT TO THE ACADEMY OF SCIENCES AT 

LAGADO.» 

(FBOSC " TBAVKL8 INTO SEVERAL REMOTE KATIOKS OF THE WOBLD, BT 

Captaiic Lemuel Gulliveb/' published iir 1726.) 



I WAS received very kindly by the warden, and went for numy 
days to the Academy. Every room has in it one or more pro- 
jectors 3 ^ and I believe I could not be in fewer than five himaied 
rooms. 

The first man that I saw was of a meaf^e aspect with sooty 
hands and face, his hair and beard long, ragged and singed in 
several places. His clothes, shirt, and skin were all of the same 
colour. He had been eight years upon a project for extracting 
sunbeams out of cucumbers, which were to be put in " viaUfl" 
hermetically sealed,^ and let out to warm the air in raw in- 
clement summers. He told me he did not doubt that, in eight 
years more, he should be able to supply the governor's gardens 
with sunshine at a reasonable rate ; out he complained that his 
stock was low, and entreated me to give him something as an 

(1) " Swift's excellencies as a writer have been generally admitted. Uia style is 
confessedly a model of masculine vigour and perspicuity : it is essentially hcnnely 
and low, but, anUke most styles of that kind, is remarkably rich in the variety oif 
its words and phrases. He illustrates admirably an important principle of com- 
position, that when a man has mastered his subject, and is confident of his cause, 
nothing more is needed to make him a vigorous writer but to resist the temptation 
to write finely, and to keep himself to a clear and strong exposition of his theme.** 
— AngiiSy Handbook of English Literature^ p. 469. 

** The charm of Swift's style, so simple, pure, and unaffected, and the i4)parent 
earnestness and sincerity with which he dwells on the most improbable circum- 
stances, are displayed in full perfection in G^ulliver, which was the most carefully 
flnished of all his works."— J?o6er£ Chamlert^ Cyclopadia of English LtUra^ 
twrCy L 626. 

(2) It is thought by some that Swift, m this description of " projectors," intended 
to satirise the Boyal Society. 

(8) Projectors^ schemers, visionaries. Pope has 

** Astrologers, that future fates foreshow, 
Prcfjectors^ quacks, and lawyers not a few.** 

(4) Hermetically sealed, i.e. sealed by the glass itself, melted and twisted §0 m 
to close the aperture completely. 
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^conragement to ingenaity, especially since this had been a 

J^ dear season for cuconibers. I made him a small present; 

^r my lord had famished me with money on purpose, oecause 

^e knew their practice of begging from all who go to see them. 

^ I saw another at work to calcine ice into gunpowder, who 

Ukewise showed me a treatise he had written concerning the 

iQalleability ^ of fire, which he intended to publish. 

There was a most ingenious architect^ who had contrived a 
new method for building houses, by begmning at the roof and 
working downward to the foundation, which he justified 
to me by the like practice of those two prudent insects, the bee 
and the spider. 

There was a man bom blind, who had several apprentices in 
luB own condition. Their employment was to mix colours for 
Minters, which their master taught them to distinguish by feel- 
ing and smelling. It was indeed my misfortune to find them, 
at that time, not very perfect in their lessons, and the professor 
hhnaelf happened to be generally mistaken. This artist is much 
enoonraged and esteemed by the whole fraternity. 

We next went to the school of languages, where three pro- 
feasors sat in consultation upon improving that of their own 
ooontiy. 

The first project was to shorten discourse by cutting poly- 
syllableB into one,^ and leaving out verbs and participles, be- 
cause, in reality, all things imaginable are but nouns. 

The other project was a scheme for entirely abolishing all 
words whatsoever, and this was urged as a great advantage in 
point of health as well as brevity ; for it is plain that every 
word we speak is, in some degree^ a diminution of our lungs by 
corrosion, and consequently contributes to the shortening of our 
lives. An expedient was therefore offered, " that since words 
are only names for things, it would be m6re convenient for all 
men to carry about them such things as were necessary to express 
a particular business they are to discourse on.'' And this in- 
vention would certainly have taken place,^ to the great ease as 

(1) Malleability^ quality of being hammered out The absurdity of the idea of 
hammering out fire is only surpassed by that suggested in " Hudibras " of 
•* wiairinpr music malleable." 

(3) Cutting polytyUahle* into ime, Ac. The sheer impossibility of this feat con- 
Btitates of course the ludicrousness of the conception. 

(3) Hav€ taken pkiee. Not a very happy expression ; " would have been adopted " 
is better. It may be remarked, generally, that Swift's style, good and pointed 
as it generally is, cannot be compared in point of correctness with Steele's, or 
easy idiomatic flow with Defoe's. 



smnnB m jnraxns fross. 

nil ae henlth of the subject, if the women, in conjimctitiii witb I 
' Tulgu and illiterate, hud Dot threstcDed to raise a reb«llio^J 
Uie; mig-bt be dllowed the liberty to epeak with thta 
B after the manner of their auceatorB — such coDstan 
ecoDcilable enemies to sdence are the cominon people 
inever, mnny of the most learned and viaa adhere to f* 
w aclieme of eiprBssin? themselTes hj thifl^, which bu oi 
' incoafenience attending it, that if a man's business be ti 
t, and o( vniioua kinds, he must be obliged, in ptoportia^ 
|D cnrr; a greateT bundle of things upon his back, unless he cu 
furd one or two etrong servants to attend him. I hirt 
ton beheld two of the.ie sagea almost sinking' under tbewei^ 
I thedr packs, like pedlara among ub, who, wben thej meet ^ 
e street, would la; down their loads, open their saoks,' s 
lid oonversation for an hour together, then put up their implfl- 
H>tB, help each other to rasume tbeir burdens, and ti^e tu& 



\ But tot short 
la pockets, and undi 
is Donse he ciumot be 



man maj carry implemeotl in 

. enough to supplj him ; ami in 

\ losa. Therefore, the room wii» 



compBny meet who practise this art is full of all things ntir 
Ai hand, lequisite to fuTDish mAtter for this kind of utiEall 



Another great advantagB proposed by this 
that it should serve as a universal language to be undeistooJi 
all civilised nations, whose goods and utenails are genwaUjL^^^ 
the fame kind, or nearly rei^embling, so that tbeir uses ni^ 
easily be comprehended. And thus ambnssadors would be qBU^ 
fied to treat with foreign princes, or miniaters of state, to 1r^"* 
tongues they were utter strangers. 



2. ENaLISH STTLK 
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among the scholars of this kingdom,' who seem not to have the 
least conception of a style, hut run on in a flat kind of 
phraseology, often mingled with barharous terms and expressions 
peculiar to the nation ; neither do I perceive that any person 
eithei finds or acknowledges his wants upon this head^ or in 




I shall venture to name one or two faults^ which are easy to be 
remedied, with a yery small portion of abilities. 

The first is the frequent use of obscure terms, which by 
the women are called hard words, and by the better sort 
of Yulgar are called fine language; than which I do not 
know a more uniyersal, inexcusaole, and unnecessary mis- 
take, among the clergy of all distinctions, but especisdly the 
younger practitioners. I have been curious enough to take a 
list of several hundred words in a sermon of a new beginner, 
which not one of his hearers among a hundred could possibly 
understand ; neither can I easily call to mind any cleigyman of 
my own acquaintance who is wholly exempt from this error, 
although many of them agree with me in the dislike of the 
thing. But I am apt to put myself in the place of the yulgar, 
and think many words difiicult or obscure, which the preacher 
will not allow to be so, because those words are obyious to 
scholars. I believe the method observed by the famous Lord 
Falkland, in some of his writings, would not be an ill one ior 
young divines : I was assured by an old person of quality * who 
knew him well, that when he doubted whether a word was 
perfectly intelligible or not, he used to consult one of his lady's 
chambermaids (not the waiting woman, because it was possible 
she might be conversant in romances), and by her judgment 

is a blemish of commission ; a defect is a negative, a favlt is a positive imper- 
fection.'* — Taylor. Etymologically, /au/^ would seem to mean the same as clefect;. 
bat, practically, a faiUt is what injures the idea of a thing, whereas a <iefect in- 
jures the actual thing. The word is used quite correctly above. 

( 1) TTiis kingdom^ i.e. Ireland. These remarks on style are, however, generally so 
sensible, that they are of universal application. 

(2) Proper wc/rds, 8{c. Though not strictly a definition, this is a capital criterion, 
of a good style, and admits of large application. If le style c^est Vhomme be true, 
then, of course, style will vary as tlie man ; but the criterion will still apply. 

(8) See note 2, p. 260. 

(4) Person of quality. This phrase, like a •* man of birth, of rank,*' &c., has a 
special and peculiar meaning. A man of birth or rank is one of high birth or< 
XBnk; a person of quality is one of high qaality in regard to rank or fashion. 
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WAS fruided whether to receive or reject it. And if that great 
person thought such a caution necessary in treatises offered to 
the learned world, it will be sure at least as proper in sermons, 
where the meanest hearer is supposed to oe concerned, and 
where very often a lady's chambermaid may be allowed to equal 
{be on a par with) half the congregation, both as to quality and 
understanding. ]}ut I know not how it comes to pass that pro- 
fessors in most arts and sciences are generally the worst quali- 
fied to explain their meanings to those who are not of their 
tribe; a common farmer shall make you understand in three 
words, that his foot is out of joint, or his collar-bone broken; 
wherein (ivhereas) a surgeon after a hundred terms of art, if 
you are not a scholar, shall leave you to seek. It is frequentlj 
the same case in law, physic, and even many of the meaner 
arts. 

And upon this account it is, that among hard words, J num- 
ber likewise those which are peculiar to divinity, as it is a 
science, because I have observed several clergymen, otherwise 
little fond of obscure terms, yet in their sermons very liberal 
of those which they find in ecclesiastical writers, as if it were 
our duty to understand them : which I am sure it is not And 
I defy the greatest divine to produce any law either of God or 
man, which obliges me to comprehend the meaning of onad' 
science, omnijjrenefice, uhiquityj attribute, beatific viaiony with a 
thousand others so frequent in pulpits, any more than that of 
eccffitric, idiosyncracy, entity, and the like. 

I am the more earnest in this matter because it is a general 
complaint, and the justest in the world. For a divine has 
nothing to say to the widest congregation of any parish in thifl 
kingdom, which he may not express in a manner to be under- 
stood by the meanest among tnem. However, not to contend 
whether a logician might possibly put a case that would serve 
for an exception, I will appeal to any man of letters, whether 
at least nineteen in twenty of those perplexing words migl^* 
not be changed into easy ones, such as naturally first occur to 
ordinary men, and probably did so at first to those very gentle- 
men who are so fond of the former. 

We are often reproved by divines from the pulpits, on account 
of our ignorance in things sacred, and pernaps with justice 
enough : however, it is not verv reasonable for them to expect 
that common men should unaerstand expressions which are 
never made use of in common life. No gentleman thinks it 
safe or prudent to send a servant with a message without re- 
peating it more than once, and endeavouring to put it into 
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terms bionght down to the capacity of the bearer : yet after all 
thifi caie, it is frequent for servants to mistake and sometimes 
occasion misunderstandings among friends, although the 
common domestics in some gentlemen's families have more 
opportunities of improving their minds than the ordinary sort 
of tradesmen. 

It would be endless to run over the several defects of style 
among us. I shall therefore say nothing of the mean and paltry 
(whidi are usually attended by the fustian^), much less of the 
slovenly or indecent. Two things I will just warn you against: 
the first is, the frequency {frequent use) of flat unnecessary 
epithets j' and the other is, the folly of using old threadbare 
pnrases, which will often make you go out of your way to find 
and apply them, are nauseous to rational hearers, and will 
seldom express your meaning as well as your own natural 
words. \ 

Although, as I have already observed, our English tongue is 
too little cultivated in this kingdom, yet the faults are, nine in 
ten, owing to affectation, and not to the want of understanding. 
When a man's thoughts are clear, the properest words wul 
generally offer themselves first, and his own judgment will 
direct him in what order to place them, so as they may be best 
Understood; where men err against this method, it is usually on 
purpose, and to show their knowledge of the world. In short, 
that simplicity, without which no human performance can 
arrive to (at) any great perfection, is nowhere more eminently 
-useful than in this. 

(1) Fustian^ used like bombatt, both being originally names of certain fabrics 
-aged to stuff out parts of the dress ; hence inJUxted, big, pretentious. 

(2) Fleet unnecessary epithets^ i.e., pointless and meaningless epithets, which 
tend neitlier to define nor to adorn the sense. An epithet and an adjective are both, 
etymdogically, additions^ but ** the latter is a technical term uf the grammarian, 
tiie former of the rhetorician.'' *' The one is used for definition, the other for deco- 
ration." — laylifr. 

Bedondancy of epithets, like over-ornamentation of any kind, is a mark of feeble- 



(S) Simplicity, This canon is well worthy of being treasured up as a maxim. 
Simplicity is the " bright consummate flower " of all artistic performance ; that 
▼irtae which is the highest result of the harmonious combination of all the rest. 



ALEXANDER POPE.' 
1. POPE IN OXFORD." 



9 could bave more of that melanclioly which ontx ni 
i pluaae tdh, thnn m; Inat day's jouniej ; for attei haTuij 
■wed throuifh my favourite woodB ' in the forest,* with ■ 
aluaiwmd reverie'^ of pact pleasureB, I rid [rode) over haoging 
hillfljWliOHe MpBwereedjred with jrrovBS,'aiid whose feet [itbwJ 
wstetiMl with winding rivera,* list^Ding to the falls of cati- 
Tscta below, and the murmuring of the winds above: tbs 
glwimyvwdureotStonorflueceeded to these, and then the ahadd 
of the evening overtook in». The moon rose in the cleantt 
akv I ever saw, bj whose solemn light I paced on alowlf,' 
without coropatsy or unj iotwruption to the raisge {ea-eurmow) 
of my thoughts. About a mile before I reached Oxford, all &t 
belU tolled in different notes: the clocks of every coUcgi 
uiBwered one another, and sounded forth (eoine in a deepo) 
8ume iu a softer tone) that it was eleven at night. All Odl 
WM no ill preparntiun to the life 1 have led mace, among tiM* 
old wfdia, venerable (faileriea, stone pottlcoB, studious Wllb 
and aolitary scenes ' of the University. I wanted nothing W 

{1) FffpB^d BtjiB M It pmu vriler ifl eepeciqlly Hnm In hla]ettiMV,*rbichfaB«Mt 
wllbenw cure. and in must CMM— at »» ^wvei liy hii ket pin([ mt^u ditm 
— *iLli !■ Tien TO nlUnuUE pubUcuion. They im distlnBuithn) by Ihe gMdt 

Huickeii; uyi uf ihc Tolumei vbicli iTmiUinHl Uicro. ttuit— with tbt 



(3) ITonti n lAir/iinit leemi Id mevi, olnn 
lemi^ ti> whjch maybe idded ''grov^.'ML m 
(he Ti^tul and LhB vrildeit In fnesniii^r the " «aod " i 

HjdeBltfned or not-4oolu orderly and prflinfldlln(£d, 

(4) Walrrtil leilh wauHi^ Hnri, jr.. bf hAih' idVuui U(fU. ^. 77it« m b 
IneUficHi oT *' apf afljUratloR'a artf ill aid : '' Ibe predomlnarue of Uifl liqiud Utf 
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a black gown and a salary, to be as mean a bookworm aa nn; 
there : I coDfonued m^Beli to the callegn hourB, was rolled up 
in booka, wrapt in meditatiooa, lay in one of the most ancient, 
dufikv parte of the Uaiverai^, and was as dead to tbe world aa 
anj hermit of the desert. U anything was alive or awake in 
me, it was a little vanity, aucb as even those good men used 
to entertain (feel) when the monks of thar awn order extolled 
theic piety and abstrajstedneaa {indifference to the 'world). For 
I found myeelf received with a sort of respect nbicb this idle' 
part of mankind, the iaamed, pay to their own species ; who 
Bib aa conaiderable (imparlo'il) here ae the busy, tlie gay, and 
the ambitioua are in yonr (i.e. the /atkionabk) world. 



(FaoH "Letters to LAcr Mabi W. Mobtjoe," warrrEn ib lilS.) 
Dejb Madmi, — I am fouracore miles from London; a shoit 
jouroej compared to that 1 so often thought at leiiBt of nnder- 
takiair, lather than die withuut seeing 3[0u again. Though the 
place I am in ia snoh as I would not quit for the town, if I did 
not value you more than any, nay, everybody else there; and 
you'll be convinced how liitle the town has engaged my nfieo- 
tions in your abseoce from it, when you know what a piace this 
fa which I prefer to it ; I shall therefore describe it to you at 
laige, as the true picture of a genuine ancient country seat. 

You must expect oothing regular in my description of a hoose 
that seems to be built before rules were in fashion : the whole 
is so disjointed, and the parte eo detached from each other, and 

be diatiDguIflbed from '• 



banoe, ti« miiy Tie ebMlQfely actitr 
uf tba woni ahoufi^ A ■' laaj " p« 
Whitelyj. and nho. It be can ba< 



i uwn vay, miij tuke flreat polni hi 
lot tw yaar way- nor bia BUda yours ; 
ivelyidle. Thii Isjustttie iqipliesTlaD 
le wbD is lUdpnotitl m be idlu ^ (MIbb 



■. So *e may epulc ot " iile cmpleyninni.'' " 
itiiFP." 

<» " TMi duuripLlan. which I> e^ lo be ' klmrel whnlLy tu 
~ " dtl^-writlfin vriEh great care, and lllldipd ^ctun 

10 apedJiBan of locul yuinlingj^— Lift of Pope, p. 
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vet 80 joining again one can't tell how, that (in a |>oetical fit) 
you'd imagine it had heen a village in Amphion's^ nme, wfaeie 
twenty cottages had taken a dance together, were all out (ie, 
thrman out of the dance), and stood still in amazement ever sinoa 
A stranger would he grievously disappointed who should erer 
think to get into this house the right way : one would expect 
after entering through the porch, to he let into the hall ; — aIbsI 
nothing less ; — you find yourself in a hrew-house. Fxtnn flie 
parlour ycm think to step into the drawing-room; hut upoi 
openinir the iron-nailed door, you are convinced hy a flight cf 
hirds about your ears, and a (^oud of dust in your eyes, that Hb 
the pigHon-house. 

On each side our porch are two chimneys that wear their 
greens on the outnide, which would do as well within, for when- 
ever we make a fire, we let the smoke out of the windows. 
Over the parlour window hangs a sloping balcony, which time 
has turned to a very convenient penthouse. The top is crowned 
with a very venerable tower, so like that of the church ifflt 
by. that the jackdaws build in it as if it were the true steem 

The great hall is high and spacious, flanked with long taoH 
images of ancient hospitality; ornamented with monstioat 
horns, about twenty broken pikes, and a match-lock muflket 
or two, which, they say, were used in the Civil Wa* 
Here is one vast arched window, beautifully darkened with 
divers scutcheons of painted glass. There seems to be gieit 
propriety in this old manner of blazoning upon glass, ancient 
funiilies being like ancient windows, in the course of generations, 
i«eldom free from cracks. One shining pane bears date 128ft 
The youthful face of Dame Elinor owes more to this sii^ 
piece, than to all the glasses she ever consulted in her 1^ 
Who can say nfter this that glass is frail, when it is not half » 
perishable as human beauty or glory ? for in another pane yW 
see the memory of a knight preserved, whose marble noseij 
mouldered from his monument in the church adjoining. AO" 
yet, must one sigh to reflect, that the most authentic recori 
of so ancient a family should lie at the mercy of every boy tW 
throws a stone ! In this hall, in former days, have dined 

(1 ) Amphion, by the power of hia lyre, is said to have moved stones to tike ft*" 
places in building the walls of Thebes. 

(2) AutfumtiCy (genuine. An authentic record is true in point of fact, not fofEw; 
a genuine book in one written by the pfTs^m whose name ii bears. The fc* 
word refers to the internal, the latter to the external, pretensions of the dociun«* 
*• Gulliver's Travels '' is strictly neither one nor the other. It is not a trte ^* 
and it pretends to be written by Captain Golliver. 



gattered knights {knighfg of lite Hurler) nnd couitl; damesj 
with usherai' sewers,^ and seuescbftla;' aod yet it waa but 
t'othet night that an owl flew in hither, and miBtook it foe a 

This hall lets jou up ^and down) over ft yerj high threshold 
into tha parlour. It is fumiiJiad witli hifitorical t^pestir, 
whoaa marginal fringes do confeas the moiature of the ajr. 
The other cootents of the room are a broken-bellied vir- 
^ntil/ a couple of crippled Telvet chairs, with two or three 
mildewed pictures of mouldj anee«tors. These are care- 
full; set at the further corner; for the windows being e\ety- 
whetB broken, make it so convenieBt a place to dry poppiea 
and muHtard-eeed in, that the room is appropriated to that use. 
Next tiiie parlour liea (as I aaid before) the pigeon-houee ; bf 
the aide of which runs an entrj that leads, on one haod and 
t'other, into a bedchiimber, a butter;, and a small hole called the 
chaplain'a study^. Then follow a brew-house, a little green and 
(jilt parlour, and the great ataira, under which is the dairy, a 
little further on the richt, the serrauts' hall ; and b; the side of 
it, up six ateps, the old lady's closet, which baa a lattice into 
the aaid haJl, that while she aaid her praj^ers, she might cast an 
eye on the men and maidG. There are upon thie ground-flooi 
in all twenty-four apartments, hard to he diatin^ished b; par- 
ticular nauiea ; among which I must not forget a chamber that 
ta« in it a large antiqui^ of timbei, which eeeme tu hare been 
either a bedstead or a cyder-preas. Our beet room above isTery 
long and low, of the exact proportion of a band-box ; it has 
hauginga of the finest work in the World, those I mean which 
Arachne spins out of her own bowels (i'.». eolm-ei>s)\ indeed the 
tad ia bo decayed, that after a favourable shower of riun, we 
nay, with God s bleaeing, expect a. crop of muahrooms batween 
tlie ohinka of the Uoora. All this upper atoty has for many 
jeara had no other inhabitants than certain rats, whose very age 
renders them worthj of this vensrahle mansion, for the tstj rats 
of this ancient seat are gray. Since these had nut quitted it, 

(1) U^htr. a^enotaS,!,. UB. 

(S) Snnr, of duubtful origin, Init probnbly fr. Fr. tangrr. W try. to taetp by way 
of Mai : tea Uie Hinr'i duty nu to uTuge the dlabea on Ilie tieiujueUng uljlc, uul 



Acer wtho bad cbarge of the honee. 
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wo hope at Jeast thU house mfi^ stand darini^ the a 
reratticder of daja these poor animale hava to liva,wlifli 
now too infirm to remuve to another: the; bare atill ftnu 
8ubmtt«nue Mt them in the few remaining books ol i 

I fand never seen half wbnt I have described, but far n d 
atarched, gjny-heBdad steward, who is as much on sntiqui^l 
anr in tbe plate, and look* like an old family picture fporlr 
<nalked out of ita frame. He failed not, as we passed b 
room to room, to relate ssTeral memoira of the fauiilv, bntU 
obBervationa were particularlj curious in the cellar, He them 
where stood the triple rows of butts of sack,' and where mn 
raQK^ the bottles of tent for toast in the morning. He poiiitt 
to tue stands that supported tbe iroD-hooped hogsheads of <lmj 
beer; then, stepping to a «omer, he lugged out the tnttOH 
fragment of an untriimed picture : "Thia," aays he, with ttw 
in his eyes, " was poor Sir Thomas, once master of the drilkl 
told you of : be had two sons (poor young masters I), that leiff 
arrived to the age of this beer; they both fell in thin tmI 
cells r. and never went out upon their own legs." He could all 
pavs by a broken bottle, without taking it up to sbow m tb 
Mnis of tbe family on it. He then led me up the W'^jV 
dark, winding stone steps, which landed us into severs! Iltw 
rooms, one above another ; one of these was nailed up, snd B| 
guide whispered to me the occasion of it. The ghost of Wf 
Frances is supposed to waJk here; some pryine mnids of W 
family formerly reported that they saw a lady in a fardianl''' 
through the keyhole; but Cbis matter was hushed up, uafti 
Bervanta forbid to talk of it, 

I must needs have tired you with this long letter; hnfrf 
engaged me in this deHCri{ition was a generous principle to p 
serve tbe memory of a tbiue that must itself soon fall to IDB)^ 
nay, perhaps, some part of it before this reaches yonr Islrf" 
indeed I owe this old house the same gratitude that we if 
an old friend that harbours us in bis declining condition, M 
even in his last extremities. I have found this an excellent plM 




for retirement and atudj, where noona who paBBBBbyemi dream 
I there is am inhabitant, and eyen anjbodjr that wouid Tinit me 
I daies not enter nnder m; Toof. You will not wonder I have 
I translated a. ^eat deal (d Homer in this retreatj onj oue that 
I MW it will own I could not have chosen a fitter or more likely 
I place to converse with the dead- As soon as I return to the 
I Eying-, it shall be to converse with the beet of them. I hope, 

therefore, vary speedily to tell you, in person, how Binyeielj 
I and uualteralilj I am. Madam, youra, &c 



HORACE WALP0LE.1 
1. THE HORRORS OP ENNTJl 

(FttOM "Letteks," WHITTBH Dt 17*S.) 



HougMon, Aug. SOlh, 1743. 
IlfSXSD, my dear ur,you certainly did not uae to be stupid, and 
till you give me more substantial proof that you are so, I ahull 
not believe it, Aa for yom' temperate diet bringing about such 
a metamorphoaia, I hold it imposBibLe. I have such lamentable 
pioofB every day before my eyes of the stupifying qualities of 
bee^ ale, and wine, that I have contracted a most religious 
TenerAtion foe your spiritual nouriture (nouriihineTit). 

Oh I my dear sir, don't jou And that nine parts in ten of 
the world are of no use but to make you wish rourself viith 
that tenth pnrtP I am bo far from growing need Co man- 
kind by living amongst them, that my naturid ferocity and 
wildness but every day grow worse. Thsj tire me, they fatigue 
me ; I don't know what to do with Iheui ; 1 don't know what 
to gay to them. I fling open the windows and fsnev 1 want 
ail ; and when I i^t by my wlf, 1 undress myself, and seem to 
have had people in my pockets, in my plaits (the Joli>$ of rav 
drets), ana on my shoulders. I fear 'tis growing old ; "but I 
liteially seem t« have murdered a man whose name was Ennui, 

(1) "VTalpola'ii atjlfl Is nae of thoeB paculinr styles by "liich ererybolty ii 
attfftOICd, And which nobody l'bii safulj Tbufiu^ tu iTHttHift He Ifl ■oiiuiDtriit, 
wlua« manner has b«coma perfeflEv eavy to bim. Uia offeclmion IB aa lutaltual 
■nd u Bnlrum, Ihu il Din I1U1II7 be called iinixu,tioa,"—Jdaanilay. 
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for his ghost is before me. They say there is no English word 
for ennui I I think you may translate it most literally by what 
is called '^ entertaining people/' and ''doing the honours; " thit 
is, you sit an hour with somebody you don't know, and don't em 
for, talk about the wind and the weather, and ask a thousand 
f oolinh questions, which all begin with, '' I think you liye i 
good deal in the country," or, '' 1 think you don't Ioto tiiii 
thing or that" Oh I 'tis dreadful I 



^ 



2. HOUGHTON REVISITED. 

(FBOM "LETTEBS," TfBITTKK IN 1761.) 

Houghton, March 25, 1761. 

Hebe I am at Houghton! and alone in this spot, where (except 
two hours last month) I have not been in sixteen yeanl \ 
Think, what a crowd of reflections I No, Gray and forty enureh- 
yards ' could not furnish so many ; nay, I know one must fed 
them with greater indifference than I possess, to have patience 
to put them into verse. Here I am, probably for the last time 
of my life, though not for the last time : * every dock that 
strikes tells me I am an hour nearer to yonder church— thBt 
church, into which I have not yet had courage to enter, 
where lies that mother on whom I doated, and who doated on 
me I There ai-e the two rival mistresses of Houghton, neither 
of whom ever wished to enjoy it I There - too lies he,' who 
founded its greatness, to contribute to whosd fall Europe was 
embroiled; there he sleeps in quiet and dignity, while his friend 
and his foe, rather his false ally and real enemy, Newcastle and 
Bath, are exhausting the dregs of their pitiful lives in squabbles 
and pamphlets. 

The surprise the pictures gave me is again renewed ; accus- 
tomed for many years to see nothing but wretched daubs and 
varnished copies at auctions, I look at these as enchantment 
My own description of them seems poor ; but shall I tell yon 
truly ? the majesty of Italian ideas almost sinks before the 
warm nature of flemish colouring. Alas! don't I grow old? 
Does great youth feel with poetic limbs, as well as see with 
poetic eyes P In one respect I am very young, I cannot satiatB 

(1) Gray and forty ^ 8(C.^ referring to Gray's " Elegy in a Country Chnrchynd." 

(2) Not for the Icut tisne, ue. he expected to be buried there, by the lide of Ui 
father. 

(3) ^e, Sir Bobert Walpole. 
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mTself with looking : an inctdeot coDtribiited to make me feel 
thiB moie atrOBgly. A pnrtj Brrired, jiiot as I did, to see the 
houae — B mac and three women iu riding' dresses, and the^ rode 
lOBt ' through the apartmenta, I could not hniry before tham 
Bst enowh ; the; were not bo long in sesitig, for the Hrst time, 
s I could have been in one loum, to examine what I knew by 
heart I remember formerlj being often diTerted with this 
kind of eeei-s; they come, ask wknt such a room ib called in 
which Sir Robert lay, write it down, admire a lobster or a 
cabbage in a market-piece, diepute whether the last room was 
neen or purple, and then hurry to the inn for fear the fish 
should be over dressed. How different mv senBationn! not a 

ere here but recalls a history ; not one, but I remember in 
ling-street or Chelaea, where queens and crowda admired 
tliem, though seeing them as little oa these tiaTellerHl 

n I had drunk tea I strolled into the pnrden; tbey told 
FBS now called the pleasure- gr mind. What a dissonant 
ideaof pleasure I those gtOTes, those o^/^ca, where I have passed 
80 many charming moments, are now stripped up or overgrown; 
— many fond paths I could not unravel, though with a very 
ex&ct clew in my memory ; I met two gainekeepera and a 
tboiisand hares I In the days when all my soul was turned 
to pleasure and vivacity (and von will think, perhaps, it is far 
trom being out of tune yetj, I Bated Hought*in and its solitude; 
yet I lored this garden, as now, with many regrets, I love 
Houghton; Ilonphton, I know not what to call it, a monument 
of grandeur or ruin I How I have wished this evening tor Lord 
Bute I How I could preach to him ! For myself, I do not 
want to he preached to; I have long considered how every 
Salbec must wait for the chance of a Mr. Wood. The servants 
■wanted to lay me in the great apartment — what, to make me 
paas my night as I have done my evenino' I It were like pro- 
posing to Margaret Roper to he a duchess in the court that cut 
off her father a ]iead, and imagining it would please her. I 
have chosen to sit in myfather's little dressing-room, and am 
now by his scrutjiire, where, in the height of his fortune, be 
— 1 to receive the accounts of his farmers, and deceive himself 
B with the thoughts of his economy. How wise a man at 
once, and how weak I For what has he huilt Houghton P foi 
his grnndBon to annihilate, or for his son to mourn over. If 
Xiord Burleigh could rise and view his representative driving the 
Hatfield stage, he would feel as I feel now. Poor little Stiaw- 
througb u U rldlsff pml, gslli^iiig lik» Ibe min who 
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berry I nt iMst it will not he stripped to pieces by a deMendsutI 
You will find riH these fine mecfitations dictated bj pride, no^ 
by'philosopby. Prftj consider throuah bow rnanj medininl 
pniluBophj must pass before it ia purified — 

p, how often bum 1 " 

Ut mind was eitremely prepared for all this glocou by 
with Mr. ConwBy yesterday moraing; moral reflecIaoM » 
cominon places are tae liverj one likes to wear, when oneW 
just had a real misfortune. He is goinj^ to Germany : I m 
([Ind to dresa myself up in transitory Houghton, in lieu of m 
sensible concern. ^ To-morrow I shall be distracted wa 
thoughts, at least images of very difierent complexion. I 
to Lyno, and am to be «lectea on Friday. I ebsU ntt 
hither on Saturday a^iUD alone, to expect Burleigbidct 01 
Sunday, whom I left at Newmarket. I must once m my lib 
Me him on bis grandfather's throne. 

Epping, Monday night, Slit. — No, I have not seen hin; i)* 
loitered on the romi, and I was kept at Lyno till yesWwj' 
morning. It ia plain I never knew for how many trades I <t~ 
formed, when at thiif time of day I can begin electioneerinii, U 
succeed in my new Tociition. Think of me, the subject rf. 
mob, who was scarce ever before in a mob, addres^ng tbemin 
thetownhall, riding at the head of two tbouaand people thnilgl' 
liuch a town as Lynn, dining with above two hundred of tlisn 
amid bumpers, huzzas, sottgs, and tobacco, and finishing nta 



country dancing at a ball and sixpenny whisk.' I haTebOO* 
it all cheerfully ; nay, have sat hoora in eonvertation, the Ailf 

earth that I hale, haTe been to heai mii ■ — •!- 

lichord,- and to see an alderman's copies 



upon earth that I hale, have been to heai misses play on 111 
barnaichord,- and to see an alderman's copies of Habetu UA 
Carlo Matat. Tet to do the folks justice, they are senuhh^it' 
reasonable and civilised ; their very languafire ia polished bM 
I lived among them. I attribute this to their more fre^ud^ 
intercourse with the world and the capital, bv the help tj p"*' 
roads and post-chaises, which, if they have altridged theiotl'l 
dominions, have at least tamed his subjects. WeU, howi""*' 
fortable it will be to-morrow, to see my parroguet, to plWjJ 
joii, and not be oblijied lotnlk seriously! 'The Heraditus of •'''' 
beginning of this letter will be overjoyed on fimshing it W"'' 
himself your old friend, 

DEMoonirni- 

It) WhM.iumaiitayiKsl. 

13) HoTfmrAartl, the uninil ilufc Id Ehc fODienion i 
lAmaolait. 
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P.S. I forgot to tell you that my ancient aunt Hammond 
came oyer to Lynn to see me; not from any affection, but 
curiosity. Tlie nrst thing she said to me, though we haye not 
met these sixteen yearS; was^ '' Child, you haye done a thing 
to^y that your father never did in all his life; you sat as tibey 
canied you, he always stood the whole time." ^'^ Madam/' said 
If *' when I am placed in a chair I conclude I am to sit in it ; 
l>esidesy as I cannot imitate my father in great things, I am not 
at all ambitious of mimicking him in little ones." I am sure 
she proposes to tell her remarks tomyunde Horace's ghost the 
instant they meet. 



LORD BOLINGBROKE.' 

1. PHnX)SOPHICAL COMPOSURE. 
(Fbox ** Idea or ± Fatbiot Kme,*" published nr 1749.) 



WHATByEB is beet is safest, lies out of the reach of human 
power, can neither be giyen nor taken away. Such is this 
great and beautiful work of nature, the world. Such is the 
mind of man, which contemplates and admires the world, 
whereof it makes the noblest part. These are inseparably ours, 
and as long as we remain in one, we shall enjoy the other. 
Xjet us march, therefore, intrepidly wherever we are led by the 
ooorse of human accidents. Wherever they lead us, on what 
coast soever we are thrown by them, we shall not find our- 
selyes absolutely strangers. We shall meet with men and 
women, creatures of the same figure, endowed with the same 
faculties, and bom under the same laws of nature. 

We shall see the same virtues and vices, flowing from the 
same principles, but varied in a thousand different and contrary 
modes, according to that infinite variety of laws and customs 
which is established for the same universal end, the preserva- 
tion of society. We shall feel the same revolution of seasons, 

(1) Bolingbroke's style is flowing and stately, distinguished more for prodi- 
gality than choice of words. He is an artist, and lays on abundance of colour, 
without, however, much heed to the delicate t4<ning which betokens mastery of the 
bftth. 

T 



foid tite same sua and moon will ^ide tbe course of our year, 
Tb^ Mino a»ura vault. 1)Q»i)aQ|;led with dtara, will be ei»rr- 
whprp Bpread over our heailB. There is no part of the wt-Ad 
fcnm whence we msT not admire those planets which roU. lika 
ourn, in different orbite, round the same central sun; tiom 
whence we may not disroveT an ohjact atjll more etapendooa, 
tbfit nrmy of ^xed dArs hunpr up in the immeaee spnoe oT ''' 
imiTeTge ; innumerable suns, whose heama enlighten and cb 
tbe unknown worlds which roll aromid them : and whilst I ni 
NTJabtid by such eontemplntioiw aa tbeBe^ whilst mj scnl \j 
thus tniaed up to heaven, it imports me bttle what gtound 1^ 
tread upon. 



3. FOBTCNE NOT TO BE TEtlSTED. 

(PbOM rSU SAHI WOSK.) 

Thb sudden invonion of an enemj ovefthrowa auc;h m ai 
on their guard ; but thej who foresee the war, and preptM 
themHrfveM for it before it bieekB ont, atiind without difficullj 
the first and the fiercest onset. I learned this imunttKnt leaal 
lon^ ago, and never trusted to fortune, even while ahtt seonM^ 
to be nt peace with me. The riches, the honouis, the tepoM- 
tion, and all the advantages which her treacherous indulgnM 
poured upoD me, I placed so that she might anatch th«m awif 
without g:iviDg me any disturbance. I kept a great iiit«^ 
between me and them. She took them, bntalie could not ta~ 
them from me. No man suffers by bad fortune, but hie »ri— ^ 
has been deceived bj good. If we grow fond of oui pita, bixf 
that Ihej belong to us, and are perpetually to remain with uj 
if we lean upon them, and expect to be conadered forlheiiifin 
ahall sink into all the bitterueae of grief, aa soon as all tbea 
£«lse and transitory bauefita |iiias away, aa soon as our vun »"■ 
I'hildigh miods, UMraught with solid pleasures, become ietA 
tute even of those which are imaginary. But, if we do n 
miJTer ourwlvee to be transported with prosperity, nei^ier alt 
we be reduced hy adversity. Our souls will be proof agaiill 
the dangers of both these staCea ; and having eiplarad M 
atrength, we ahall be sure of it; for in the midst of bSatj 



*awnrL Kzyf.:y, f.^ 
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^Hxy fiift I «iir«^^ in this wori. I rascuT^d to Imt? neither 

^<»d*3»r ihin^ uneiazniiirii azid lisrr-ered mrself w::}i a pn>$- 

pectcf the boTOS which 1 ahcdd i*Tel away in feasts ci liters: ui^, 

iritii the ohxare toxss^ ci northeni learainir which I shv uld 

enter and zansack,* the treasures with which 1 expected everv 

ttuch into th<»e ne^rlecied miness to reward my labour, anU 

^ triumph with w!bich I should display my acquisitions t > 

Qiinkind. "When I had thus inquired into the original of 

words, I lesolTed to show likewise my attention toothings: 

to pierce deep into ereiy scieuce, to inquire jnto' the naturt^ 

d ereiT substance of which I inserted the name, to limit every 

idea by a definition strictly logical, and e3Lhibit erery production 

of art or nature in an accurate description, that my b^vk might 

be in place of all other dictionaries, whether appellative ^o/ 

eomnum names) or technical. But these were the dreams of h 

poet doomed at last to wake a lexicographer. I sixni found 

that it is too late to look for instruments when the work calls 

for execution, and that whatever abilities I had brought to my 

taaky with those I must tinally perform it. To deliberate 

(1) The peculiarities of Johnson's style, obvious onou^h oven in tlie flrsi half- 
dosen sentences of the above extract, and though somewhat nu^iAod in hiv latest 
w<sfcs, tincturing strongly all that he wrote, have oxih^simI him. esivoially in 
our time, to vehement condemnation. They were, however. diffonMitly aj^i'io- 
daled in his own ; they were praised as beauties, and. what is far more tiaitoring, 
extensively imitated and adopted. Both the praise and the blame may, witlumt 
injustice, be pronounced excessive. Tlie mind of Johnson^sparklin^, nursing, 
■xrelling, thnndering, through his resonant sentences, on its way into onr onnu - ii«. 
in spite of all disparaging criticism, an object well wonhy of attentive study, not 
with a view to that imitation which would be barren and lifeless, but to that niontnl 
appreciation which is life-giving. The principal fault of .Tohnson's style e\eu a 
greater fault than his Latinism — is his ceaseless antithesis. In this r«<H|><M't he 
represents very closely, and even exaggerates, the characteristic pei'uliaritiett ol 
Lylie. See note 1, p. 93. 

(2) Bansacky fr. Icelandic ransaka^ wh. fr. ran, plunder, atid mkn, lo H«»i'k. It 
would be interesting to know how this pure Korso word got into our language. It 
is used both by Chaucer and Oower. 
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rhenever I doubted, to inquire whenever I was ignorant, would 
lOVQ protracted the undertaking without end, and perhaps 
^thout much improvement ; for I did not find by my fint 
dzperiments, that what I had not of my own was easily to be 
obtained : I saw that one inquiry only gave occasion to another, 
that book referred to book, that to search was not always to 
find, and to find was not always to be informed; and that 
thus to pursue perfection was, like the first inhabitants of 
Arcadia, to chase the Sun, which, when they had reached the 
hill where he seemed to rest, was still beheld at the same dift- 
tance from them. 

I then contracted my design, determining to confide in myself, 
and no longer to solicit auxiliaries, which produced more in- 
cumbrance than assistance (which hindered more than they helped). 
By this I obtained at least one advantage, that I set limits to 
my work, which would in time be ended/ though not com- 
pleted.^ 



2. LETTER TO LORD CHESTERFIELD. 

February 7, 1766. 
My Lobd, — ^I have been lately informed by the proprietor 
of " The World," that two papers, in which my Dictionary is 
recommended to the public, were written by your lordship. To 
be so distinguished, is an honour which, bemg verv little aocos- 
tomed to favours from the great, I know not well how to re- 
ceive, or in what terms to acknowledge. 

"WTien, upon some slight encouragement, I first visited your 
Lordship,^ I was overpowered, like the rest of mankind, by the 
enchantment of your address, and could not forbear to wish 
that I might boast myself le vahiqueur du vainqueur de la terre ; 
— that I might obtain that regard for which I saw the wodd 

(1) End, finish, complete. ** To * end ' is to discontinue, to * finish ' is to wodc 
at for the last time, and to * complete ' is to end finishing. What is ended, msf^ 
not be finished ; what is finished, m^y not be complete ; but whatever is finished 
or complete, is ended.*' — Taylor. 

(2) It appears that Johnson had addressed the plan or proposals for his Dictiontty 
seven years before to Lord Chesterfield, as an invitation to him to patronise iU 
This he had not done, and Johnson was offended by the neglect; hence this 
famous letter, which has been generally considered more severe than tlie occasion 
justified. It is, however, a striking composition. Lord Chesterfield himself ** pointed 
out " to Dodsley tlie printer ** the severest passages, and observed how well thej 
were expressed," remaiking at the same time, *' This man has great poirera.'* 
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^Utending; but I found my attendance so little encouraged, 
^^ neither pride nor modesty would suffer me to continue it. 
^^ea I had once addressed your Lordship in public, I had ex- 
*^^U8ted all the art of pleasing which a retired and uncourtly 
?^Holar can possess. I nad done all that I could; and no man 
^ "Well pleased to have his all neglected, be it ever so little. 

Seven years, my lord, have now past since I waited in vour 
^Utward rooms (ante-room), or was repulsed from your door ; 
^yuing which time I have been pushing on my work through 
?i^cmties, of which it is useless to complain, and have brought 
^*> at last, to the verge of publication, without one act of assist- 
J-Jice, one word of encouragement, or one smile of favour. 
^Uch treatment I did not expect, for I never had a patron' 
oelfore. 

The shepherd in Virgil grew at last acquainted with Love, 
^d found him a native of the rocks.2 

Is not a patron, my Lord, one who looks with unconcern on a 
^Han strug^ing for life in tne water, and, when he has reached 
fflound, encumbers him with help P The notice which you have 
been pleased to take of my labours, had it been early, nad been 
kind : but it has been delayed till I am indifferent, and cannot 
©njoy it 5 till I am solitary,' and cannot impart it ; tiU I am 
known, and do not want it. I hope it is no very cynical asjjerity 
Hot to confess obligations where no benefit has been received ; 
Or to be imwilling that the public should consider me as owing 
that to a patron, which Providence has enabled me to do for 
xnyself. 

Having carried on my work thus far with so little obligation 
to any favourer of learning, I shall not be disappointed though 
I should conclude it, if less be possible, with less j for T have 
long been wakened from that dream of hope in which I once 
boasted myself with so much exultation, My Lord, your Lord- 
ship's most humble, most obedient servant. 

(1) Patron. It is amusing to read the definition of a " patron " in "the Dic- 
tionary " — ** one who countenanees, supports, or protects. Commonly a wretchwho 
mqpports with insolence, and is paid with flattery." 

(2) The reference is to Virgil's Eclogue, viii 44. " Nunc scio quid sit Amor ; duris 
In cotibus ilium," &c., i.e. " Now I know what Love is ; not, as I expected to flhd 
him, a being who would sympathise with human passions and feelings, but a 
lavage, a native of the rocks, and deriving his nature flrom theirs." The application 
it obviooB. 

(3) He had loet his much-loved wife Tetty, as he affectionately calls her. 
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8, TOE CLAIMS OF SHAKSPERE AS A CLASSIC. 

(Fboh the "pBtTiCfi TO SHJIBBPIABE,"! PVBIISHID !S IJM.) 

To wnrlu, of which the eiCBlleocs is cot absolute and deSnite, 
but (TCftduftl Bnd cooipnrativo : to works not raised upon pria- 
clplea demonetratlTo and Huectiflc, but appealing whollv to 
nbservation and experience; no other test can be applied than 
length <if duration and continuance of oBteem. Wtiiit mankind 
hfiTe lonR' posBes.ied, tbey have often examined and compared, 
luid if the; persiat to Talue ' the poaseedon, it is because fre- 
quent comparisons huve confirmed opinion in its faroor. Ab 
anionic the works of nature no man can properly call a river 
deep, or a mountain high, without the knowledge of many 
nuiuntiUDs and man;r rirers; so in the productinna of genius, 
nothing can be styled excellent till it has been compared with 
other worka of the same kind. Demonstration* immediatdj 
diRplays iU power, and baa nothing to hope or fear from the 
flux of years; but works tentative and experimentai must be 
e»timsted by their proportion to the general and colleclivo 
ability of miiii, as it ia discovered in n loii^ Bucceasion of endea- 
vours. Of the flrat building that was raised, it might be with 
certainty determined that it was rounder »{uare; but whethet 
it was spacious or lofty mu?t have been referred t« time. Tta 
Pythagorean scale of numherB was at once discovered t« be 
perfect ; but the poems of Homer we yet know not to transcend 
the common limits of human intelligence, but by remarking, 
that nation after nation^ and century after century, hna bem 
Ahla to do little more than transpose his incidents, new-nune 
luH characters, and paraphrase his sentiments. 

The reverence due to writings that have long subsisted arises 
ftetefore not from any credulous confidence in the superior 
wisdom of past sees, or gloomy persuasion of the defrfmeraoy of 
mankind, but is the oonseqaence of acknowledged and indubit- 
able potutiiinB, that what has been longest ^own has been 

■ODipBilioD. Tiem is Iiwi NilitbMtl. 



(S) DtKumfmn™. 1 0. MieiiSac proof . Ocntmslralioa mmfly mum " fotiitiag 
nM;" trat u Uil> set dwlinfiiiiihei the object. It mit mesri "to miiko perfeoaj 
Dta«r,"«iil. IhB™fiire,apiiU«o»IiociiiUyIDUiu«a BUbjeali, withwhlch potiUvt.H 
ttltliilllnihed (rniu spKUlBtive, kiiowlcdge hu to do. 
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^ost considered, and wliat is most considered is best under- 
stood. 

Shakespeare may now begin to assume the dignity of an 
^dent, and claim the privilege of established fame and pre- 
^liptive veneration. He has long outlived his century, the 
term commonly fixed as the test of literary merit. Whatevei 
^vantages he might once derive from personal allusions, local 
customs, or temporary opinions, have for many years been lost; 
*Hd every topic of memment or motive of sorrow which the 
^odes of artificial life afforded him, now only obscure the 
Bcenes which they once illuminated. The effects of favour and 
Competition are at an end; the tradition of his friendships and 
his enmities has perished; bis works support no opinion with 
arguments, nor supply any faction with invectives ; they can 
ileither indulge vanity nor gratify malignity, but are read with- 
out any other reason than the desire of pleasure, and are there- 
fore praised only as pleasure is obtained ; yet, thus imassisted by 
interest or passion, uiey have passed through variations of taste 
and changes of manners,^ and, as they devolved from one 
generation to another, have received new honours at every 
transmission. 

Shakespeare is above all writers, at least above all modem 
writers, tne poet of nature, — the poet that holds up to bis 
readers a faithful mirror of manners and of life. His charac- 
ters are not modified by the customs of particular places, un- 
practised by the rest of the world ; by the peculiarities of studies 
or professions, which can operate but upon small numbers ; or 
by the accidents of transient fashions, or temporary opinions : 
they are the genuine progeny of common humanity, sucn as the 
world will always supply, and observation will always find. 
His persons act and speak bv the influence of those general 
passions and principles by wnich all minds are agitated, and 
the whole system of life is continued in motion. In the writ- 
ings of other poets a character is too often an individual ; in 
those of Shakespeare it is commonly a species.* 

It is from this wide extension of design that so much instruc- 
tion is derived. It is this which fills the plays of Shakespeare 

(1) Changes of manners, t,e, the fashions both of literature and society. The 

idea conveyed in this long sentence appears to be admirably conceived, and cone- i 
spondingly expressed. ' 

(2) In other words, he does not exhibit eccentrics or monstrosities, v^ 
peculiarities are known only to a few, but general features of character, whi' 
easily recognised by all. 
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with nroctical axioms and domestic wi«dotu. Tt was snid of 
Euripides, flat eyery Terse was a precept ; and it imiy be said 
oi ShakespeMe, that from bia worka may be collected a Byatem of 
eiTil and eootiomical prudanca. Yet his real power ia not sliown 
in the apleudour of particular passages, but by the progress of 
Ilia fablo, and the tanor of his dialo^^e ; and be that tries to 
recommend him by select quotations,' will succeed like the 
pedant in "Hierocles," who, when be offered his housa to sale, 
carried a brick in hia pocket ai 



Wb were now tcendiriK that illustrious island, which waa once 
the lamina^ of the Caledonian regions, whence aava^ clant^ 
BJid roving barbarians derived the benaHts of knowledge and 
the blessings of religion. To abstract the mind from all loca] 
emotion would be impossible if it were endeavoured, and woold 
id foaliah if it were posaible. Whatever Tritbdraws ua from 
the power of our senses, whatever makes the past, the distant, 
or tne future, predominate over the present, advances U3 in 
the dimity of thinking beings. Far from me and from m; 
friends be such frigid philosophy as may conduct us indifferent 
and unmoved over any ground which haa been dianiSed by 
wiadom, bravery, or virtue. That man is little to be enviea, 
who^ patriotism would not gain force upon the plain of 
Marathon, or whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
tains of loua. 



■tun lo s tamoui ciitlc, bo remarked, -■ Yea, Ihii ii 
titlisrasoBBTDlumeBr" 

(3) Bir Joieph ButhB, on reading Ihi? 
Bf«wdl u " tu^limff "— naa ho mgdi offt 
IKtIler, Bjid remildtl for lome time In 
lailHil, u tfltomt of tlie rwilu 
MdlWorylricliiiiUiB8imienIence-"M .. 

"of feli^dn," Sk. Bnt the 
eru, the noble thought breaking asur 
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5. PAEAXLEI. BETWEEN POPE AND DETBEN." 



PopB profeHsed to tuve lenined bis poetry from Diyden, 
whnm, whenever nn opportunity was preBented, lie praised 

„ " " " lifr '" --" '■' — '■- - ' ' -- 

Hb character may r 
with his maator. 

Integrity' of imderstiuidlng and nicety of discernment were 
not allotted in a lesa proportion to Dryden than to Pope. The 
rectitude' of Dryden'a miad was sufficiently ahown by the 
diBmission of his poetical prejudices, and the rejection of unna- 
tursl thoughts and rugged numbers. But Dryden never de- 
nied to apply all the judgment that he had. He wrote, and 
professed to write, merely for the people ; and when he pleased 
others, he contented himself. He spent no time in B^ugglea 
to Touee latent powers; he never attempted to make that 
better which waa already good, nor often to mend what he 
must have known to be faulty. He wrote, as ho tells us, with 
very little consideration; mnen occasion or necessity called 
Vpon him, he poured out what the prenent moinent happened 
to Bupply, and, when once it had passed the press, ej'eeted it 
from hia mind ; for, when he had no pecuniaiy interest he had 
no further solicitude. 

Pope waa not content to aatisfy: he desired to escel, and 
therefore always endeavoured to do his best: he did not coutt 
the candour, hut dared the judgment of his reader, and, ex- 
pecting DO indulgence from others, he showed none ti> himself. 
He examined lines and words with minute and punctilious 
observation, and retouched every part with indefatigable dili- 
gence, till he had left nothing to be forgiven. 

For this reason he kept his piecM very long in hia hinds, 
while he considered and reconsidered them. The only poems 



(1) TU« ^^ali»n^ 
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which can be Bnppos»l to have bean written vitb Bucli XOgmi 
U the timefl as nii^^ht liR&ten their publication, wera die tmo 
iiatirea of " Thirtv-eipht : " of which Doddey told me, that fbej 
were bwnght to him by the author, that they might be iaixij 
copied. " Every line, aaid he, "wns then written twice ovm; 
I gave him a dean transcript, which be sent some time after* 
wards to me for the preae, with almost every line written twiea 
over a second time." 

His dedaralion, that hia care for his works ceased at thai 
publication, was not strictly true. His parental attention nSTCr 
abandoned them : what be found amiss in the first edition, be 
silently corrected in those that followed. He appears to have 
rerisei the " Iliad," and freed it from some of its imperf ectionB j 
and the "Esaay on Criticism" received many improvements 
after its first appearance. It will seldom be found that he 
altered without adding clearness, elegance, or vigonr. Pop? 
bad perhaps the judpineDt of Dijden; but Drjden cerbuiuj 
wanted the dilitfence of Pope. 

In acquired knowledge, the superiority must be allowed to 
Dryden, whose education was more scholastic, and who, before 
he became an author, had been allowed more time for study, with 
better menm nf information. His mind has a larger rango, 
and he collects his images and illustrations from a more exten- 
sive circumference nf sVience. Drvdan knew more of man in 
bis general nature, and Pope in his local manners. The notioai 
uf Dryden were formed by comprehensive speculation, and 
those of Pope hv minute attention. There is more dignity in 
the knowledge (if Dryden, and more certainty in that of Pope. 

Poetry was not the sole prmse of either; for both excelled 
likewise in prose ; but Pope did not borrow bis prose from faia 
predacessor. ITie stjle of Dryden is capricious and Taried; 
that of Pope is cautious and uniform. Ihyden obeys the ni 



tions of his own mind; Pope constrains his mind 

rules of composition. Drj'den is sometimes vehement and 

rapid ; Pope is always smooth, luiiform, and gentle. Drydiin'ii 

Eage is a natural field, rising into inequalities, and divereilled 
y the varied exuberance of abundant vegetation ; Pope's ia a 
Velvet lawn, shaven by the scythe, and levelled by the roller. 

Of genius — that power which conatitutea a poet ; that qooli^ 
without which judgment is cold, and knowledge is inert; that 
energy which collects, combines, amplifies, and animates — the 
superiority must, with some heaitation, he allowed tu Dryden. 
It is not t« he inferred that of this poetical vigour Pope had 
only a little, because Dryden bad more ; for every other writer 
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since Milton must give place to Pope ; and even of Dryden it 
must be said, that if he has brighter paragraphs^ he has not 
better poems. Dryden's performances were always hasty, 
either excited by some external occasion, or extorted by do- 
mestic necessity ; he composed without consideration, and pub- 
lished without correction. What his mind could supply at call, 
or gather in one excursion,^ was all that he sought, and all that 
he gave. The dilatory caution of Pope enabled him to con- 
dense his sentiments^ to multiply his images, and to accumu- 
late all that study might produce, or chance might supply. If 
the flights of Dryden, tnerefore, are higher. Pope continues 
longer on the wing. If of Dryden's fire the blaze is brighter, 
of Pope's the heat is more regular and constant. Dryden often 
surpasses expectation, and Pope never falls below it. Dryden 
is read with frequent astonishment, and Pope with perpetual 
delight. 



LORD CHATHAM. 

1. PITT'S REPLY TO WAI.POLE.' 

(Spoken in 1740.) 



The atrocious crime of being a young man, which the 
honourable gentleman has, with such spirit and decency, charged 
upon me, I shall neither attempt to palliate nor deny ; but 
content myself with wishing that I may be one of those whose 
follies cease with their youth } and not of that number who 
are ignorant in spite of experience.^ 

(1) A very happily chosen word. A sort of rush out, or raid, supplied him with 
what he wanted, and then, like a North American Indian, he sank again into 
idleness and repose. 

(2) In a debate in the House in 1740, Walpole had taunted Mr. Pitt (after- 
wards the famous Lord Chatham) with his youth and theatrical manner of speak- 
ing. He is said to have replied in the above speech. That he used these words is, 
however, very doubtful. Dr. Johnson was the reporter, and the style confesses his 
hand. Still, as a specimen of writing, it is worthy of preservation, though not, 
perhaps, of imitation. Dr. Angus ('« Handbook of English Literature") charac- 
terises it as a " masterpiece of dignity and sarcasm." It has obviously little in 
conmion with the true manner and style of Lord Chatham, aa shown in the genuine 
epecimena of his speeches (pp. 285-291). 

(3) Walpole was at this time seventy-four years of age. 



SI 

Whether jonth can be imputed tn any man ns B repnuub, 1 
will not assume the province of determiDin^: bat, eiu^j, aue 
nuiy become justly contemptible if the opportunitieH wMcd it 
brings have paat awny without improTcment, and vioo ap- 
peaiB to prevail when the pasMnns huTe nub^ded. — The wretcli 
that, having seen the conaequeDcea of a tboaannd errors, co&- 
tinuea still to blunder, — ana whoae age has onlj added obati' 
nacy to atupidity, is surely the object of either Bbhorrence or 
eontempt; and deserves not that his grey head should aecuK 
him from insults. Much more is he to be abhorred— who, i 
he haa advanced in age, has receded from virtue, aud becon 
more wicked with less temptation : who prostitutes himself Ebc 
moDey which he ca.nsot enjoy, and spends the remains of hk 
life in the ruiu of his country. 

But youth ia not my only crime. I Have been sccnsed o( 
B4]tdng a theatrical part. 

A theatrical part may imply either some peculiaritiea rf 
gesture, — or a aissiTnulatian' of my real sentimenta, and an 
adoption of the opinions and lajiguage of another. 

In the first sense, the charge is too trifling to be confuted ; 
and deservea only to be mentioned that it may be despised. I 
am «t liberty (like even other mnn) to use my own lani 
and though I mnv, perhaps, have some ambition to plea 
gentleman, I shall not lav myaell under any restraint, n( ___^ 
solicitously copy his diction, or his mien ; however matured t^ 
age, or modelled bv experience. But^it any man ahtil, bj 
charging me with theatrical behaviour, imply that I utter hut 
sentiments but my own, 1 shell treat him as a calumniator Hid 
R villain : nor shall any protection shelter him from the treat- 
ment which he deserves. I shall, upon such an occa^on, witli- 
out scruple, trample on all those forms with which wealth (tsd 
dignity entrench themselves; nor shall anything but age re- 
strain my resentment; age, which always brings one privilega 
— that of being insolent and supercilious without puniahroent. 

But with regard to thoae whom I have oflended, — I am of 
opinion that, il I had acted a borrowed part, I should havs 
avoided their censure. The heat that offended them is the 
ardour of contiotjon, and that zeal for the service of my coun- 
try, which neither hope, nor fear, shall influence me bJ sap- 
presB. I will not sit unconcerned while my liberty ia invadM; 
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tiM look in silence npon public robbery. I will exert my endea- 
vours, at whatever hazam, to repel the aggreaaor, und drag the 
thief to jnstice, whoever ma; pratect li'iii in hia villainy, and 
whoever maj partake of the plunder. 



2. THE AMERICAB^ WAR. 

(EiTBiCT reou Spekoh bblitkeed Notbbbee J8, HT7.) 

"But jeeterday and Enfilaud might have stood a^^at the 
world: bow none so poor to do her reverence." I use 
the wordfl of a poet ; but though it be poetry it ia no 
fiction. It ia a shameful truth, that not only the power 
and strength of this country are wasting away and expiring, 
but her well-earned gloriea, her true honour and BubBtantial 
dignity, are sacrificed. France, my lords, han insulted jou ;' 
ehe has encouiaged and auatained America ; and, whether 
America be wrong or right, the dignity of this country 
ought to spurn at the ofEcioua insult of Stench interference. 
The ministers and nmbaasadors of those who are called rebels 
and enemies are in Pftria ; in Paris they transact the leeiprecal 
interests of America and France. Can there be a more morti- 
fying inaultP Can even our ministers sustain a more humiliat- 
ing disgiacaP Do they dare to resent it P Do they preaume to 
hint a vindicatioD of their honour, and the dignity ot the state, 
by requiring the dismissal of the plenipotentiaries of America P 
Such IS the degradation to which they have reduced the gloriea 
of England ! The people whom the; afiect to call contemptible 
rebels,^ but whose growing power has at last obtained the name 
' Demiesj' the people with whom they have engaged this 
it^ in war, and agwoBt whom they now command our 
implicit support in every measure of desperate hoatilitf i thia 
people, despised as rebels, or acknowledged as enemies, are 

(1) Btmuking on tbii oclebiBted bpeeoh, M. Taino (" Hint. iSt Ib Lltt. Aug.," 
L Tllmyi, "H 7 a qtielquc chase de UUtQD etde SliakipFue duascsite pompa 
nglqiifl, duiB Detu solaaiiit^ pustoJiD^tf, doDR V&ciii Mjmbre bl vlDleDt dA at 
■ BUnJiv^ Qt Mop forL" 
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abetted spBinrt vou, supplied with military storee; uieie 
intereata coasaltecT, and tbur niabanSHdorB entertained, by yoar 
inveturate eneinj I and our miaieterB dare not iDterpose 'Witli 
di^t^ or effect. la this the honour of a great kingdom P T" 
thie tue indignaot apirit of England, who, "but yesterday, 
gnve Ian t^ tue bouse of Bourbon P My lords, the dignity (A 
nations demands a duciaive conduc^t in a aituation like tlii~ 
Even when the greatest prince that perhaps thia country eri 
saw, filled our throne, the requiaition of a Spanish genera] Oil 
a similar eubject wus attondan to, and complted witt ; tot, on 
the spirited renionstrHDCe of the Duke of Alva, Elizahetti found 
herself obliged to deny the Flemish exiles all countenance, aup> 

C, or eren entrance into her dominiona; and the Coimt 1» 
que, with hia few desperate followers, was expelled t 
kingdom. Happening ta arrive at the Brille, and flading it 
weak in defence, the; made themeelvea mastera of the pltee^ 
and this was the foundation of Hre United Provinces. 

My lords, thia ruinous and ignominious aituation, when wi 
cannot act with success, nor suJIer with honour, calla upon HI 
to remonstrate in the strongest and loudest language of tmtl^ 
to rescue the ear of majeaty from the delusions which aninnuU 
it. liie desperate state of otit anuB abroad is in part known;' 
no man thinka more highly of thnm than I do ; I love and ittf 
nour the English troops; I know their virtues and their valimri 
I know they can achieve anything except impoasibilitieaj audi 
know that the conquest of English America la an impoBsifaJlily, 
Tou cannot, I venture to aay it, you cannot conquer A.inerictk 
Your armieBlast war effected everything that could beeffeotadi 
and what was it ? It cost a numerous army under the coDUSaDi 
of a moat able general, now a noble lord in this hooae, s long 
and laborious campaign, to expel five thousand Frenchmen frott 
FYench AmericR. Mylords,youcannotconquer America. What 
is your present situation there P We do not know the want| 
but we know that in three campaigns we have done nothing^ 
and suffered much. Besides the sufferings, perhaps tatai loaa 
of the northern force I^Burgoyne't); the nest appointed army 
that ever took the field^ commanded by Sir Williani Howe, bu 
retired from the American lines; he was obliged to relinqnisb 
his attempt, and with great delay and danger, to adopt a new 
and distant plan of operations. We shall soon know, snd ilk 
any event have reason to lament what may have happ«Dej 
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Btnce. Aa to conquest, therefore, my locdB, I repeat it, it is 
impoasible. You mar swell every eipense and every effort, 
still more eitmvagRHtly ; pile and accuraulnte every asBietnncs 
you can buy or borrow; traffic and barter with every little 
pitiful Oermau pnsce,' tjiat sells and eenda hia aubjecte to the 
shambles of a foreign prince ; your etfoita are for ever vair 
sad impotent — doubly so from this mereenaryaid on which yoii 
lely; for it irritates to nn incurable reBeutment the minds of 
your enemies — to overrun them with the mercenary sons of 
lapine snd plunder; devoting them and their possessions to the 
rapacity of hireling cruelty ! If I were an AJnerican, ns I am 
an Englishman, whUe a foreign troop was landed in my country, 
I never would lay down my arms — narer— isever — never. 

But, my lords, who is the man that, in addition to these dis- 
graces and mischiefs of our army, has dared to aatborise and 
aesociate to our arms the tomabiiwli and M;nlji>ng-kuife of the 
savNgeF to call into civilised alliance the wild and inhuman 
Bavage of the woods ', to delegate to the merciless Indian tbe de- 
fence of disputed righU ; and to yra^e the horrors of bis barbarous 
war against our brethren? My lords, these enormities cry aloud 
for redress and punishment; unless thoiouehly done awav, it 
will be a stain on^the natioDBl cbaracter-^it i» a violatinn of the 
constitution — I believe it is ag^nst the law. It is not the least 
of our national misfortimes, that the strength and character of 
OUT army are thus impaired : infected with the iuerceDiiry spirit 
of robbery and rapine — familiarised to the horrid scenes of 
savage crueltj^, it can no longer boast of the noble end generous 
principles which dignify a soldier, no longer sympathize with 
the dignity of the royal banner, nor feel the " pride, pomp, and 
circnmatance of glorious war, that make ambition virtue!" 
What makes ambition virtue P — the sense of honour. But is 
die sense of honour consistent with a spirit of plunder or the 
practice of murder f Can it flow from mercenary motives, or 
can it prompt to cruel deeds? liesides these murderers and 
plundererH, let me uak our ministers, what other allies have 
they acquired P What other powers have tbey associated to 
their cause P Have they entered into alliance with the king of 
the gypsies ? Nothing, ray lorda, ie too low or too ludicrous to 
be cooustent with their counsels. 

Tbe independent views of America have been stated and 
B«aeited aa the foundation of this address. My lords, no niiui 



wishes more tor the due dependence of America on thia oounb; 
than I do : to preserve it, and not confinn that fitate of indo- 
pendeDCQ into which your menaures hitherto have driven them, 
13 the ohjeut which we ought to unite in attaining. This 
jVmericanB, contendicig for their rights a^rtiJOBt tirbiti^j exoo- 
tionn, 1 lore and admire ; it ia the stniggle of free and TirtocniB 
patriots ; hut contending for independencY and total diacon- 
nexion bom England, ae an EnglishniaQ, I cannot wish ikesa 
success ; for in a due conatitutional dependency, inGlnding ths 
andent supremacy of tliis country in regulating Cheir commeiee 
and navigation, coosiata the mutual happiness and protipeiiW 
both of England and America. She derived assistance and 
protsction from as, aad we reaped from her the moat important 
advantagea : ehe was, indeed, tlie fountain of our wealth, the 
nerve of our strength, the nursery and basis of our naval powar. 



Tott cannot conoiliate America by your preaeut 
you cannot subdue her by any measures. What then 
you do F You cannot conquer, you cannot gain, but yon 
can address: you can lull the fears and anxieties of tiia 
momeat into an iguoioace of the danger tbftt ehoold piodaoe 
them. But, my lords, the time demands the language of troth: 
we must not now ^pply the flattering unction <^ aerrile cam- 
pliance or blind complaisance. In a just and necessary war, to 
maintain the rights or honour of my country, I would atrip the 
sbin from my back to support it. But in auch a war as tlii% 
unjust in its principle, impracticable in its means, and ruinou 
in its consequences, I would not contribute a aingle effort nor a 
single ehilluig. I do not call for vengeance on the heads of 
those who have been guilty, I only recommend Ui them tO 
make their retreat ; let them walk off, and let them mala 
haste, or they may be assured that speedy and condign pumsh- 
ment will overtake tliem. 

My lords, I have submitted to you, with the freedom and 
teuth which I think my duty, my sentiments on your present 
awful situation. I have laid before you the ruin of your power, 
the diagraceof jour reputation, the pollution of your disciplioe, 
the contamination of your morals, the complication of cslam.iti«a, 
foreign and domeatic, that overwhelm your mnking coimtij. 
Your deareat interests, your own liberties, the constitutinL 
itself, totters to the foundation. All thia disgraceful danger, 
tbis multitude of misery, is the moostioua offspring of this un- 
natural war. We have been deceived and deluded too long; 
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lAt US now stop short ; this is the crisis — may be the only crisis, 
o! time and situation, to give us a possibifity of escape from 
t^e fatal effects of our dSusions. But if , in an obstinate and 
infatuated perseverance in folly, we meanly echo' back the per- 
omptory words this day presented to us, nothing can save this 
deyoted country from complete and final ruin. We madly rush 
into multiplied miseries and ^' confusion worse confounded." 



8. AGAINST EMPLOYING INDIANS IN THE 

WAK.1 

(A Speech dbliyebei) the same Evening, Novembeb 18, 1777.) 

' I AM astonished ! shocked ! to hear such principles confessed 
-^to hear them avowed in this house or in this country : — prin- 
ciples equally unconstitutional, inhuman, and unchristian I 

My lords, I did not intend to have encroached again upon 
your attention, but I cannot repress my indignation — I feel 
myself impelled by every duty. My lords, we are called upon 
ts members of this house, as men, as Christian men, to protest 
Bffainst such notions, standing near the throne, polluting the ear 
(S majesty — "That God and Nature put into our hands!" — 
I know not what ideas that lord may entertain of God and 
Nature, but I know that such abominable principles are equally 
abhorrent to religion and humanity. What! attribute the 
sacred sanction of God and Nature to the massacres of the In- 
dian scalping-knife — to the cannibal savage torturing, murder- 
ing, roasting and eating — ^literally, my lords, eating — the 
mangled victims of his barbarous battles ! Such horrible no- 
tions shock every precept of religion, divine or natural, and 
8?eiy generous feeling of humanity. And, my lords, they shock 
every sentiment of honour ; they shock me as a lover of honour- 
able war and a detester of murderous barbarity. 

These abominable principles and this more abominable avowal 
of them, demand the most aecisive indignation. I call upon that 
right reverend bench, those holy ministers of the Gospel, and 

(1) Lord Suffolk, one of the secretaries of state, on the same evening, Kov. 18, 
1777} had contended for the employment of the Indians, adding that *' it was per- 
fectly justifiable to use all the means that God and Katiu-e put into our hands.'* 
Immediately after Lord Chatham rose and spoke as above. It has been objected 
•giinst the speaker that he had himself done the very thing he now denounces in 
mr, carried on in Canada nineteen years before, by his authority and under his 
Ofwn immediate superintendence. However correct this charge may be, it is 
plain that he now thought it wrong. 

U 
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work tinil vindicate tfae religion of their Ood. 1 sppenl to th» 
nisdom nnd the law of tbia lenined bench to defend and bud- 
port the justice of their country ; I cull upon the bishope toiii- 
terpoBc the uDsullied sanctitj' of their lawn, — npon the learned 
judges to interpose the purit; of their ermine, to save ns from 
this pollution. I call npon the honour of your lordships to 
reTereni* the dignity of your anct'stors, and to maintain your 
□wn. I cnll upon the spirit and humanity of my country to 
vindicate the national character. I invoke the genius of the 
constitution. From the tapestry that adorns these walls,' the 
immortal anceBtor of this noble lord' frowns with indignalion 
at the disgrace of his country. In vain he led your vietorioas 
tieetsaf^inEtthe boasted Armada of Spain; in vain he defended 
and established the honour, the liberties, the religion — the Pro- 
testant religion— of his country, against the arbitrary^ cruelties 
of Popery and the Inquisition, if these more thiin popish cruel- 
ties and inquisitorial practices are let loose amongst us j to tan 
forth into our settlemant, among our ancient connexions, friends 
ftnd relations, the merciless cannibal thirsting- for the blood of 
man, woman, and child I to send forth the infidel savage, — 
fi([»instwhom? Affftinst your Protestant brethren j to lay waste 
their country, to desolate their dwelling, and eKtirpnte thetp 
race and name with these horrible hell-honnds of savaee war! 
— hell-hounds, I say, of savage war I Spain armed herself wiUi 
blood-hiunds to extirpate the wretched natives of AmeiicA,u)il 
we improve on the inhuman example of oven Spanish cruelty :■ 
we turn loose these savage hell-hounds Against our brethren and 
eountrrmen in America, of the same language, laws, liberties, 
and rdigion, — endeared to us by every tie that should sanctify 
humanity. 

My lords, this awful subiect, so important to our honour, on* 
con^ititution, and our religion, demands the most solemn and 
effectual inquiry ; and I again call upon your lordships, uul 
the united powers of the state, to examine it thoroughly and 
deciMvely, ami to stamp upon it an indelible stigma ^ the 
public atihorrence. And I agaiu implore those holy prelates of 
OUT religion to do away these ijiquities from among us. Let 
them perform a lustration ; — let them purify this House and 
this country from this sin. 

(1} ns lapeslry. 4c. This t^estry. reprD«ollng Hie iJeftK uf Uie fi[ 
ATlIUld>^ WBB d<ulniy«d in tliB Bfb o[ ieS4, 
fZ) Lai HoHurd of ESngluun. 
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My loida, I tun old and weak,' and at present unable to sa; 
more, but m; feelings and indignation were too Btrone- to have 
amd leaa. I could not haTB ult'pt this ni^bt in jnj bed, nor re- 
posed my head on my pillow, without giving this Tent to my 
eternal abhorrence of such piepoatetoiu and enormous prin- 
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1. DISCRETION. 



useful enterprise, is Digcretion ( by which we carry oi 
intercouise with others, give due attention to our own and to 
Uieir character, weigh each circumatance of the buainess which 
we undertake, and employ tbe surest and safest means for the 
attainment of any end or purpose. To a Cromwell, perhaps, or 
a De Bets, discretion may appear an alderman-like virtue, aa 
i>r. Swift caLs it ; and, being incompatible with those vast de- 
aigns, to which their coorage and ambition prompted them, it 
might really in them be a fault or imperfection. But in the 
conduct of ordinary lite, no virtue is mora requisite, not only to 
ubtain success, but to avoid the most fatal miscarriages and 
diaappointmenta. The greatest parts (talentt) without it, aa 
observed by an elegant writer, may be fatal to their owner ; as 
Polyphemus, deprived of hia eye, was only the more osposed, 
an account of his enormous strength Bad stature. 
The best character, indeed, were it not rather too perfect for 
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.'fl philoflDphlcHl. \i diBlin^iflhed fnna Uh hlelorff^ atyld — at Iput, In 
bia asrlieat imbJicnliuna— by llA moiv aintiltJniB (rbLTBCler. HercHB. in hulLiatorj, 
ta ■|jnplicil;f. and hu tieeD niTicli commended fi>r the"eB«leM bi J n iltab lp grocM" 
— an QibtiBb obVh Ibflm — whldb he thrttwB orer hia DarmtiTA. 

"In ntmUrc alBune«. grai'S, and spirit, al laael, i< (tbe " &iiuir)'<ir EdgliBd") 
it not exoflUad, loarcely equjUlod. by an; other oompleted hutorjcol worit ia the 
liuiEuass."— CToU, Emg.IJt.rnid Ltaq., U. 3M. 
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human nature, is that which is not 8w%yed by temper^ of any 
kind ; but alternately employs enterprise and caution, as each 
is useful to the particular purpose intended. Such is the ex- 
cellence which St Evremond ascribes to Marshal Turenne, who 
displayed, eyery campaign as he grew older, more temerity in 
his military enterprises ; and being now, from long experienoeu 
perfectly acquainted with every incident in war, lie adyanced 
with CTeater firmness and security, in a road so well known to 
him. Fabius, says Machiayel, was cautious ; Scipio enterprisiiig; 
and both succeeded, because the situation of the Roman affaiis, 
during the command of each, was peculiarly adapted to his 
genius ; but both would haye failed, nad these situatiooB been 
reversed. He is happy, whose circumstances suit his temper;^ 
but he is more excellent, who can suit his temper^ to any dr- 
cumstances. 



2. THE STANDARD OF TASTE.* 

(FBOM the SAaOB WOBK.) 

Though the principles of taste be universal, and nearly, if not 
entirely the same m all men ; yet few are qualified to giye 
jud^rment on any work of art, or establish their own sentiment 
(feeling) as the standard of beauty, llie organs of internal 
sensation are seldom so perfect as to allow the general prin- 
ciples their full play, and produce a feeling correspondent to 
those principles. Tney either labour under some defect, or aw 
vitiated by some disorder ; and by that means excite a sentiment^ 
which may be pronounced erroneous. When the critic has no 
delicacy, li»^ juderes without any distinction (discrimination), and 
is only affected by the grosser and more palpable qualities of the 

(1) Temper ia strictlf, mcderation, a combination of the "hninoore" {t» 
note 2, p. 212) of the body, so harmonious that no one of them has an icjonou 
prominence. Thos, a bad-tempered man ia one in whom the choleric hnmoari* 
ill-reatrained, and in general the temper (or " temperament,** according to modem 
use ) of a man ia that actual mixing or amalgamation of the elemental " hnmoois'' 
which makes him what he ia. In the first of the above paaeages, temper aeeotf 
equivalent to " humour " or " passion ; " in the others, to ♦* temperament." 

(2) In opposition to the doctrine involved in the adage, de gustibus wm est dit- 
pvtandum—" that there is no disputing about tastes "-Hsince each man has ^ 
own— it has been maintained that there is, after all, a stoKdard of taste to vio"^ 
all individual tastes should be conformed. It would be easy to show, that if e*^ 
nan's taste is to be received as authoritative, there can be no standazd vliattv* 
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object: the finer tenches pass unnoticed and disregarded. Where 
he is not aided by practice^ his yerdict is attended with con- 
fusion and hesitation. Where no comparison has been em- 
ployed,^ the most friyolons beauties, such as rather merit the 
name of defects, are the objects of his admiration. Where he 
lies under the influence of prejudice, all his natural sentiments 
are perverted. Where ^ood sense is wanting, he is not quali- 
fied to discern the beauties of design and reasoning, whicn are 
the highest and most excellent. Under some or other of these 
imperfections, the generality of men labour ; and hence a true 
jno^ in the finer arts is observed, even during the most 
polished ages^ to be so rare a character. Strong senee united to 
delicate sentiment, improved by practice, perfected by com- 
paiison, and cleared of all prejudice, can alone entitle critics 
to this valuable character; and the joint verdict of such, 
wherever they are to be found, is the true standard of taste 
and beanty. 



3. CHARACTER OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

CFRGM THS ** HiSTOBY OF ENGLAim," PUBLISHED IS 1754.) 

Thebx are few great personages in history who have been 
more exposed to the calumny' of enemies, and the adulation ^ 
of frienas, than Queen Elizabeth, and yet there is scarce any 
whose reputation has been more certainly determined by 
the unanimous consent of posterity. The unusual length of 
her administration, and the strong features of her character, 
were able to overcome all prejucuces; and obliging her de- 
tractors to abate much of their invectives, and her admirers 
somewhat of their panegyrics, have at last, in spite of political 
factions, and, what is more, of religious animosities, produced 
an uniform judgment witii regard to her conduct. Her vigour, 
her constancy,^ her magnanimity, her penetration, vigilance, 
address, are allowed to merit liie highest praises, and appear 

(1) J.e, no comparison with the best models or examples. 

(2) Cahanny, adulation. The former is undeserved censure, the latter undeserved 
pniM ; 80 that these words are very appropriately placed in opposition. 

(8) Constancy^ i.e, firmness. The latter word would probably have suited t> 
PMsage better. Firmness is more comprehensive than constancy, and implie 
native and constitutional quality as distinguished from one which may 
tonporary and accidental. Firmness is the opposite of weakiiess, constcauy 
flcklen( 
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Dot to have been aurpuscd bj snjr psraon wbo ever fJUed 
throne: a conduct lees ri^rous, less imperious, more onm 
more indulfireDt to her people, would have been raqnUita to 
form a perfect chaiacter. B; the force of her mind, she dco- 
troUeil hU hw more active and rtrong^r qualities, and preTBnMd 
them from running into eiceui. Her heroism was exempi fr<mi 
^ tetneri^, her frui^ity from avarice, her friendship bam 
partialitr, her actiTe temper from turhulenoj and a raia amln- 



She guarded not herself with equal care orequal succeM 
leaeer infirmitiofl, — the riTalehip (n'ua/jy) of beauty, "'" 
denre of admiration, the jealousy of lore, and the umi 



jugular talents for goTOrnment were founded equally!) 
her temper' and on her capacit;.' Endowed vith a great 
eommand over heiaelf,' she soon obtained an uncontivUeA 
■acendant (aieenda?tiy) over her people ; and while she mei 
all their (wteem by her real virtues, ehe also enjoyed t 
afiection by her pretended ones. Few sovereigne of Englud 
succeeded to the throne in more difficult ciri^umstances ; t '' 
none ever conducted the soverument with such uniform n 
cess and felicity. Though nnacquainted with the practice rf 
toleration, the true secret for maaa^ug reli)j;ious factions, «lit 

R reserved her people, bj her superior prudence, from those con- 
IHODH in which theological controversies had involved all tha 
neighbouring nations; and though her enemies were the nioft 
powerful prmcea of Europe, the most active, the most enter- 
prising, the least Bcrupulous, she was able by her vigour to 
malie deep impressions on their state j her own greatii 
while remaiBeij untouched and unimpaired. 

Tha wise ministers and brave wamors who dourished during 
her reign share the praise of her success ;, but instead ^ Iswea- 
ing the applause due to her, they [nahe great addition' to it 
Tbej owed, all of them, their advaacement to her choice; tber 
were supported by her constancy ; and with all their ability' 
they were never able to acquire anv undue ascendtint over ben 
In her family, iu her coiu-t, in her kbgdom, she remaii 
equally mistress. The force of the tender passions w 
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over her, but the force of her mind was still superior; and the 
combat which her yictorj yisibly cost her, serves only to dis- 
play the firmness of her resolution, and the loftiness of her 
ambitioas sentiments. 

The fame of this ]^rinces& though it has surmounted the pre- 
jndioea both of faction and bigotrv, vet lies still ezposea to 
anotiber prejudice, which is more durable because more natural, 
and which, accoraing to the different views in which we survey 
hatf is capable either of exalting beyond measure^ or diminish- 
ingy the lustre of her character. This prejudice is founded on 
the oondderation of her sex. When we contemplate her as a 
woman^ we are apt to be struck with the highest admiration 
of her great quahties and extensive capacity ; but we are also 
apt to require some more softness of disposition, some greater 
Ittutj of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses by which 
her sex is distinguished. But the true method of estimating 
her merit is to lay aside all these considerations, and consider 
her merely as a rational being, placed in authority, and en- 
troflted with the {government of mankind. We may find it 
difficult to reconcile our fancy to her as a wife or a mistress ; 
but her qualities as a sovereign, though with some considerable 
ezceptionSy are the object of undisputed applause and approba- 
tion. 



LAURENCE STERNE.' 

1. CAPTIVITY. 

(FitoM TUE "Sentimental Joubney," published nr 1768.) 



" — Ain> as for the Bastile, the terror is in the word. Make the 
most of it you can,'' said I to myself, '* the Bastile is but ar 

(1) ** WhateTer he (Sterne) haa done is wrought with the utmost care, and to 
Mglieat polish and perfection. With all his apparent caprices of manner, his I. 
COige is throoghout the purest idiomatic English ; nor is there usually ■ 
toy of his pictures that could be spared without injury to the efl!^ 
^Stgiish Literature and Language^ it 299. 

**Uis sparkling, polished diction has ever an air of false glitter, 
Weapon of a master— of one who can stir the heart to tears, as wellss 
-^tobert Chambers t Cyeloptedia of English Literature^ ii. 171. 
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other word for a tower, ftnd a tower but nnotliar word for h 
house yon can't get out of.' Mercy on the gouty, for they aro 
in it twice a yenr. But with nine livrea (francs) a dsy, and 
peu and ink, and paper, nod patience — albeit & man can't get 
out, be mAT do very well within — at least for a month or eox 
weeks ; at the end of which, if he is a hannleaa fellow, hie tnno- 
cence appears, and he comes out a better and wiser man than 
he went in." 

I hsd some occnaion (T forget what) to step into the court- 
yard as I HBttled this account ; and remember I walked down 
stairs in no small triumph with the conceit of my reasoniw 
■'Beshrew" the sombre pencil!" eaid I, vauntingly, "for I 
envy not its powers, which paints the evils of life with so hard 
and deadly a colouring. The mind sits terrified at the objects 
she has magnified herself, and blackened ; reduce them to thnr 
proper size and hue, ehe overlooks them. — 'Tis true," said I, 
correcting the proposition, " the Bastile is not an evil to be de- 
spised ; but atnp it of ita towers — fill up the fosae — unbarricade 
the doors — call it simply a confinement, and eunpose 'tis aome 
^rant of a distemper and not of a man, which holds you in it 
— the eril Tanishes, and you bear the other half without com- 
plftint," 

I was interrupted in the heyday' of this soliloquy, with a 
ToicB which I took to be that of a child, which complained "it 
could not get out," I looked up and down the passage, and 
seeing neither man, woman, nor child, I went out without 
further attention. 

In my return back throngh the passage, I LeFtrd the eame 
words repeated twice over ; and looking up, I saw it was a 
Htarlinghung in a little cage. — "I can't get out, I can't get 
out," said the starling. 

I stood looking at the bird: and to erery person who camo 
through the passage it ran fiuttering to the side towards whi^ 
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tb^ spprooclied it, -with the same iBmentation of its captivity. 
" I can't get out," paid the stuTling'. " God help thee ! said I, 
" but I'll let thee out, coat what it will ; " ao 1 turned iibcittt the 
CBce to get the door : it •was twisted and doable twisted ao fast 
■with wire, there wm no getting it often without pulling the 
cage to pieces. — I took both hands to it. 

The bird flew to the plsoe where 1 was attempting hia 
deliTerance, and thrusting his head tiirough the trellis, preseed 
Mb breast against it as if impatient " I fear, poor creature I " 
said I, " I cannot set thee at liberty." " No," said the starling, 
" I can't get out— I can't get out." 

I TOW 1 neTor had my affections more tenderly awakened i 
nor do I remember an incident in my life, where the dissipated 
spirits, to which my reason had been a bubble (ue. lufticA had 
earrieti aviay my reaeon), were so suddenly called homei 
Mechanical aa the notes were, yet so true in tune to nature 
were they chnntfld, that in one moment tbey orerlhtew all mj 
systematic reasonings upon the liiistile ; and I heavily walked 
up stairs unsaying every word I had said in going down Ihem. 

"Diaguiae tlijself as thou wilt, still, Slavery I " said I, "still 
thou art a bitter draught [ and though thousands in all a^res 
havQ been made to drink of thee, tbuu art no lees bitter on that 
account. It is thou, thrice sweet and gracious goddess 
(addressing myself to Liberty), whom all in public or in privat* 
worship, whose taste is grateful, and ever will be so, till 
nature nerself shall changs. No tint of words can spot thy 
snowy mantle, nor chvinio power turn thy sceptre into 
iron. With thee to smile upon him as he eata his crust, the 
swain is bappier than his monarch, from whose court thou 
art exUed. Gracious Heaven I" cried I, kneeling down upon 
the last step but one in my ascent, " grant me but health, thou 
great bestower ot it, and give ma but this fair goddess aa my 
companion, and shower down the mitres, if it seem good tmto 
thy divine providence, upon those heads which are aching for 

The bird in the cage pursued me into mj room. I sat down 
close by my table, and leaning my head upon my hand, I began 
to figure to myself the miseries of confinement. I was in aright 
frame for it, and so I gave full scope to my imagination. 

I waa going to begin with the millions of m j fellow-creatures 
bom to no inberitanoe but slavery; but finding, however affect- 
ing the picture was, that I could not brinB it near me, and 
that the multitude of sad groups in it did but distract me, 
— I took a single captive, and having first shut him up ii<. his 



MS nuiuM a> htsubb ntoasi 

dBwoDi I tker looked tluough the twilight of Lis gr&Cd 
to uV*h'«n'<-tiim. 

I b^eU Us bod; half wasted awa; with long expectation 
■ad eoafinemmt, and f«lt what kind of " nckness of the heut" 
it was which arJM* from "hope deferred." Upon looking 
aMr«r, t taw him pole and fereridh : in thirty ^ears the wi ' 
hrwu had not oaee fansHi hifl blood — he had seen no ei: 
cnoQO, in all thai tim^ — dot had the voice of friend or kin 
bntathi^d lhr>ia;ffa his iBttica. Hia cIiildreD 1 

But here m,T beut befiaa to bleed, and I waa forced to go at 
with another part of the portrut. 

n« WM Bittirijt upon the ground upon a little straw, i 

fiutheal corner of hu dunmon, which was alternately his t^ui 
and bed. A little calendar cd antall sticks was laid at tb 
bead, notched all over with the disToal days md ni|;bt8 he had 
pMwd tbere. He hod one of those little sticks in his bond, i ' 

with a rusty nail be was etching ' another day of miserv to i 

to tbebeap^ As I dukened thelittle light he had, he Tifled tip 
a hopeless eye towuds the door, then cast it down — shook fai> 
head, and went on with bis work of affliction. I heard hii 
rhaina upon his legs, as he tonied bUbody to lay his little stick 
Upon the bundlD. He ^ve ■ deep sigh. 1 mw the iron enttr 
iato his soul I I burst into teue. I conld not Bustmn the [uctun 
uiemeDt which mj fanc^ had drawn. 



2, A FRENCH PEASANT'S SUPPER. 



Tm family consisted of an old grey-headed man and his wife, 
with five or aix sons and aoae-in-law and their several wifi», 
and a joyous geneali^y ' out of them. They were all ajttitg 
dnwn tocetber to tbeir lentil soup; a large wheatftn loaf wmJd 
the middle of the table ; and a flagon of wine at each end of it 
promised joy through the stages of the repast; 'twas a feastof 
love. The old man rose up to meet me, and with a. respectful 
cordiality woold have me ait down at the table ; mv heart wW 
jet down (i.e. had taC Anwi] the moment I eiitered the room,* 
D of the family ; and to invest my- 



it down at once like a s( 



p. impeily ■ (eohnleul word Bied to 



E«ll in the chaiBCter aa apeedily as I cuuld, I inBtantlj boirowad 
the old man's knife, and takin'^ m) the loaf nut niyEielC a heart; 
lunclieon' (aliee); and as I did it I saw a teatimoDj in every eye, 
not only of an honest welcome, but of a welcome mixed with. 
tbauka, that 1 had not seemed to doubt it. Wax it this, or tell 
me, nature, what else it was, that made this morsel so sweet ; 
and to what magic I owe it that the draught I took of their 
lla^n was so delicious with it, that the; remain on my palate 
to thia hour ? If the supper was to my taste, the grace which 
followed it was mnuh more so. 

When supper wae over the old man gave a knocli upon the 
table with the haft of his knife, to hid tliem prepare tor the 
dance. The moment the signal was given, the women and 
inrls ran all together into a hack apartment to tie up their hair, 
and the young men to the door to woeb their faces and change 
their sabote [woodi'HifAoes)} and in three minutes eveiy soul 
wee ready, upon a little esplanade before the house, to begin. 
The old man and hie wife came out laat, and plucing me be- 
twixt them, sat down upon a sofa of turf by the door. The old 
man had, some fifty years ago, been no mean performer upon 
the vielle (fiddle), and at the age he was then of, touched it 
well enough for the purpose. His wife BOng SOw atid then A 
little to the tune, then intermitted,' and jomed her old man 
again as their cliildren and giandchildien danced before 
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WILLIAM ROBERTSON. 

1. THE ABDICATION OF CHARLES V. 

(From " History of thi; Beigit of the Empebob Chables T.," 

PUBLISHED nr 1769.) 



Chables resolved to resign his kingdoms to his son, with a 
solemnity suitable to the importance of the transaction; and 
to perform this last act of sovereignty with such formal pomp, 
as might leave an indelible impression on the minds, not omy 
of his subjects, but of his successor. With this view, he called 
Philip out of England, where the peevish temper of his queen 
{Mary /.), which increased with ner despair of having issoe, 
rendered him extremely imhappy; and the jealousy of the 
English left him no hopes of ootaining the direction of their 
affairs. Having assembled the states of the Low CoimtrieB, at 
Brussels, on the 25th of October, 1555, Charles seated Tiimflftlf, 
for the last time, in the chair of state ; on one side of which was 
placed his son, and on the other his sister, the Queen of Hun- 
gary, Kegent of the Netherlands ) with a splendid retinue of the 
frandees of Spain, and princes of the empire, standing behind 
im. The jjresident of the council of Pianders. by his com- 
mand, explained in a few words his intention in calling this 
extraordinary meeting of the states. He then read the in- 
strument of resignation, by which Charles surrendered to his 
Hon Philip all his territories, jurisdiction, and authority in the 
Low Countries {or Netherlands) ; absolving his subjects there 
from their oath of allegiance * to him, which he required them to 
transfer to Philip, his lawful heir, and to serve nim with the 
same loyalty^ and zeal which they had manifested, during so 
long a course of years, in support of his government. 

(1) "Robertson's style of narration, lucid, equable, and soberly embellished, 
took the popular ear and taste from the first." — Craik^ English Literature and Lan- 
guagCy ii. 357. 

It is much more correct and elaborate than Hume's ; but is considered by many 
good judges to be less interesting. 

(2) Allegiance, fr. Lat. alligare^ to bind or attach to. "Alliance," fr. Fr. oilier 
=Lat. alligare, is of analogous formation, but of different signification. 

(3) Loyalty, allegiance. ** Allegiance is a principle of action ; loyalty a senti- 
ment.'' The latter is the personal attachment of a subject to an individual sove- 
^ign or ruler { the former, fidelity to the actual government to which we have 

worn obedience.— Ifm Whately. 



\ 
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Charlea then lose from his seat, and leaning on the shoulder 
o£ the Prince of Orange, becauae he was unable to aland with- 
out support, he addressed himself to the audience, and from a 
paper which he held in his hand, in order to assist hiH raetnor;, 
he recounted with diE;nity, hut without ostentation, all ike 
great things which he hod undertaken and performed since the 
conunen cement of Ma administrBtion. He observed that, from 
theseventeenthjearof his age, he had dedicated alt his thoughts 
and attention to public objects; reserving no portion of hie 



:: objects; p „ _ ._ 

e for the indulgence of his eaae, and very little foe the 
enjo^ent of private .pleasure: that, either in a pacific or 
hostile manner, he hnd visited Qermany nine times, Spain mx 
times, France four times, Itiilj seven times, the Low Countries 
ten times, England twice, Afnca as often, and had made eleven 
TOTsges oj sea ; that while his health permitted him to dis- 
charge his duty, and the vigour of his constitution was equal, 
in MQj degree, to the arduous office of governing such extensive 
dominions, he had never shunned labour, noc repined under 
fatigue: that now, when his health was broken, and his vigour 
exhausted by the rs^ of aC incurable distemper, hie growing 
infimiities admonished him to retire : nor was he so fond of 
reiguing, ae to retuu the eceptre in &a impotent hand, which 
was no longer able to protect his subj'ectf, or to render them 
happy: that, instead of a sovereign worn out with diaeasas, and 
scarcely half alive, he gave them one in the prime of life, act- 
customed already to govern, and who added to the vigour of 
youth, all the attention' and sn^acily of maturer years: and if, 
during the course of a long administration, he hod committed 
any material error in government; or if, nnder the pressure of 
so many and ^at afiaira, and amidst the attention wliich he 
had been obliged to [jive to them, he had either neglected or 
injured any of bis subjects, he now implored their forgiveneas : 
that for his part, he should ever retain a grateful sense of their 
fidelity and attachment, and wouid carry the remembrance of 
it along with him to the place of his retreat, as his sweetest 
consolation, as well as the beat reward forallhiB seTvices; and, 
in his last prayer to Almighty God, would pour forth his ardent 
vrishes for their welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on bis knees and 
kissed his father's hand, "If," eavs he, " I had left you by my 
death this rich inheritance, to which I have made aucb large 
additions, some regard would have been j'ustly due to mj 
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netnoiy nn tliat aeixiunt: but now, when I vnluDtnril}^ lengn 
to yoM what 1 might Ktill huve reUined, I mAv weU expect tbe 
warmCBt ezpreariociii of tbnelca on tout part. With these, bow' 
orer, I difipensa j nod ■hull consider jora concern for the wd- 
(are of jour eubjectn, and your lovH of them, aa the bed and 
most acceptable teotimon; of vour gratitude to me. It ii in 
;fonr power, by a wi«e and virtuous admiaietrntioo, to jnatifv 
the extraordinary' proof which I this da; ^ve of my pstemd 
aSection, and to demoiDntrnte that you are worthy ot thi 
tidence which I repose in you. Preserve an iii»ioUbla refnu^ 
for religion ; maiatajn the Catholic faith in its purity ; let tha 
laws of your oountry be sncred in your eyes ; encroadi* not on 
the ri|ihtH and privileges' of j'our people; and if the time Bhoald 
Kver coma, irhen you shall wish to enjoy tha tranquillity «l 
priTRte lite, mav you have n son endowed witb such qualiUei, 
that you can reMgo your sceptre to him, with oa much "' * 
tioQ aa I ijive up mine to youl" 

As soon aa ConrlM had finished this long address to his 
jerts, and to their new soTereiim, he tnink i^iank) into the c 
esbaustiMl and ready to faint with the fatigue of »urJi an ei . . 
ordinary effort. During hia diitcouTM,* the whole aodienefc 
melted tnto tearx, tome fram admimtion of hia magnaDUnitTi 
others softened by the expresuons of tendemew towards lui 
son, and of love to bla people; and all were affected with Iba 
d^ifent Korrow at losing a sovereign, who, during his admuiva 
tration, had diatiniriii.shed the NetherlatidB, bis natire counli^ 
with pnrticular marks of bis regard and attachment. 



^ f, for the royajt 

l^ft which his unexampled bounty had baetowed upon him, hti 
addresned the assemblv of the etaten, and Tegrettingbia inabiUn; 
to apeak the FlemiEib langunge with HUcb facility a« to expr " 
vhat he felt on this iuter^aliDg oocaaion, as well aa what 

(i) EttraenliiuHy. Thij •nrfl (mcuiinp Mynnj onitr or rnnk) ^t iBd ll 

■■ thB eOnn " nuits by Clivln, ue nil M; leJ esriainliHarg, mconlDft nnumHl, 



fS) Enmiack^ fr. tow 

" Bnumuh mil Uls ^tUrgH " waHS hm In 
(S) HlgUll. jrrfvilli/ll , "BJgllU OS; liv 
Prmitaia I fr- Lai, privata la ) ue «peclaJ 



iFV. Umti^ Or Ft, d 



• poaJtlTe fDundotiDp in ni 



, appnpriaicly nnO. 1 



owed to his p;ood aub jects in the Netherlands, he hepfred that they 
would permit GranTelle, hishop of Arraa, to deliver whiit he 
had given him in chnrfre ti] spe&k in hia name. GrHDvelle, in 
a lon(5 discourae, eitpftliated i on the Besl with which Philip 
WEts animated for the Biood of hia eubjects, on bis reeolutioti to 
devote all hia lime ana talenta to the promoting of their happi- 
nesa, and on his intention to imitate hia father'a example in 
distiuguiehing the Netherlands with peculiar mnrks nf hia 
repuiL Maee, a lawyer of great eloquence, replied in the name 
of the stntes, with large profesaions of their fidelity and affection 
to thur new sovereign. 

Then Mary, queen dowager of Huii?arv, reaigned the regency 
with which eae had been intrusted by ber brother during the 
Rpace of twenty-five years. Next day Philip, in presence of 
the iftntes, tiiolt the usual oaths to maintain the rit;hts and 
privilegea of hia subjects ; and all the merabers, in their own 
name, and in that tk their oonstituentf, swore allegiance to 

A few weeks after this transaction, Charles, in nn assembly 
no less splpodid, and with a ceremonial equally pompous, 
reaigned to his aon the crowns of Spain, vritb all the territoriaii 
depending on them, both in the ola ana in the new world, Of 
all these vast poasessions, be reserved nothing for himself but 
an annual pension of an hundred thoo^and crowns, to defray 
the charges of bis family, and to afford him a suinll sum for 
acts of beneficence and charity. 



2. THE DISCOVEKT OF AMERICA. 

(From ■■The Hibtoee of AhehiojI," pububukd is 1717.) 
Thb presages ' of discovering land were now 80 numerous and 
promising, that Columbus deemed them infallible. For some 
days the sounding--line reached the bottom, and the soil which 
it brought up indicated land to be at no great distimce. The 
flocba of birds increased, and were composed not only of sea- 
fowl, but of mich land birds aa cuuld not be supposed to fly far 



pLink," not ilgunuivelj, u tin 
W TTit firaaga. ^. Aui 
— *■ Hie indlMtioiis UiU lud ' 



from the ehore. The crew of tbe Ftnta observed a Ci 

floating, which seemed to havB been newly cut, sod likewise ft 
piece of timber artificiolij carred. The eoilors Hboard the JVhm 
took up the broDch of a tree with red berries, perfectly freslb 
The clouda around the setting sun asBUiued a new appearance: 
the air was more mild and warm, and, during night^ the wind 
becttiue unequal' and variable, Frota all these Bjmptam^ 
Columbus was so confident of being nenrlaod, that on the eres- 
ing of the eleventh of October [1492], after public prayers for 
saccess, he ordered the eaila t£i be furled, and the ships to lie 
to, keeping strict watch, lest they should be driven ashore in 
the night. During this interval of suspense and expectation, 
no roan shut his eyes; all kept upon deck, gazing intentlj 
towards that qunrter where they expected to discover' " 
land, which had so long been the object of their wishes. 

About two hours before midnight, ColumhuB, standing on the 
forecastle, observed a light at a distance, and privately pointed 
it out to Pedro Outtierez, a page of the queen's wardrobe. 
Unttierei perceived it, and calling to Salcedo, comptrollet of 
the fleet, ul three saw it in motion, as if it were carried from 
ijace to place. A little after midnight the joyful sound of 
Land.' land.' was heurd from the Pinia, which kept ftlwajs 
ahead of the other ships. But, having been so often deceiTW 
by fallacious appearances, every man was now become alow of 
belief, and waited in all the anguish of uncertainty and im- 
patience for the return of day. As soon as morning dawned, 
all doubts and fears' were dispelled. 

(I] Uiitqunl.Ta^Biyand incomscUy uaed hem. The word oripiflally n 
uajait. II li so SHd by Hooker, who wriles. " How BUBqiml bad it been," 
Hu force of it dqw oui oolr be proper); bniughl oul la CDLnerition Willi wmBi 
DtijiiDt. Wo mleht Inquire here— what WM the wind Mtjwi/ to f It pnl 
mevu in ttali place unatwa; or tlM. 

Ines ooiarel up; we iaBeiiHorcmitip!ni)aiet,viiiiiiaihta bad not sooiai 
ColmnbilB diN-'DrerDd Ambries, Golilve loveated tbe leleBcope. 

(S) OouMt and feart. It li cliusctiiiislio of EofterUon Ifial ha ptoduM* Iili 
oonna unil adjectivci in DDUvlei, WebHre "uneqiul ind TariabtH," ■■ anpeoa 
j]eartauil7 sod lmpaliene£." It is not ft bouuty of At:y^a(ir, 
aer DUna. to ha vehemeotly conOemnod. In some cases tlie Kpwte VMf 
jAdnal notlom ; in dharB tha aecond woi4 iH httaDaed tu Bapplamanl til 

ad b)r the clear force of the lUter. The mut noUble enunple of lUi 

bIanorolDiilc.""uteniIi1e w><t m^et." " i^uii!i« B»d aeoauwy." < 
leob." ol nliiuh feonUBrlt; larioiu eijihiaatiaui hsve been given. 
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From every ship an island was seen about two leagues to the 
north, whose flat and verdant fields, well stored with wood, and 
watered with many rivulets, presented the aspect of a delight- 
ful country. The crew of the Pinta instantly began the Te 
Deunty as a hymn of thanksgiving to God, and were joined by 
those of the other ships, with tears of joy and transports of 
congratulation. This office of gratitude to heaven was followed 
by an act of justice to their commander. They threw them- 
selves at the feet of Columbus/ with feelings of self-condemna- 
tion mingled with reverence. They implored him to pardon 
their ignorance, incredulity, and insolence, which had created 
him so much unnecessary disquiet, and had so often obstructed 
the prosecution of his well-concerted plan; and passing, in the 
warmth of their admiration, from one extreme to another, they 
now pronounced the man, whom they had so lately reviled and 
threatened, to be a person inspired by heaven with saffacity 
and fortitude more than human, in order to accomplish a design 
so far beyond the ideas and conception of all former ages. 

As soon as the sun arose, all their boats were manned and 
armed. They rowed towards the island with their colours 
displayed, with warlike music, and other martial pomp. As 
they approached the coast, they saw it covered with a multi- 
tude of people, whom the novelty of the spectacle had drawn 
together, whose attitude and gestures expressed wonder and 
astonishment at the strange objects which presented themselves 
to their view. Columbus waa the first European who set foot 
in the new world which he had discovered. He landed in a 
rich dress, with a naked sword in his hand. His men followed, 
and kneeling down, thev all kissed the ground which they haa 
so long desired to see. I'hey next erected a crucifix, and, pros- 
trating themselves before it, returned thanks to God for con- 
ducting their voyage to such an happy issue. They then took 
solemn possession of the country for the Crown of Castile and 
Leon, with all the formalities which the Portuguese were 
accustomed to observe in acts of this kind in their new dis- 
coveries. 

The Spaniards, while thus employed, were surrounded by 
many of the natives, who gazed in silent admiration upon actions 
which they could not comprehend, and of which they did not 
foresee the consequences. The dress of the Spaniards, the 
whiteness of their skins, their beards, their arms, appeared 
strange and surprising. The vast machines, in which they had 
traversed the ocean, that seemed to move upon the waters with 
wingSy and uttered a dreadful sound resembling thunder, 

X 
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accompanied with lip^htning and smoke, struck them with snc:^ 
terror, that they began to respect their new guests as a supers, q 
order of beings, and concluded that they were children of tii6 
sun, who had descended to visit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly less amazed at the scene now 
before them. Eyery herb, and shrub, and tree, was different 
from those which nourished in Europe. The soil seemed to 
be rich, but bore few marks of cultivation. The climate, even 
to the Spaniards, felt warm, though extremely delightful 
The inhabitants ^peared in the simple innocence of nature 
entirely naked. Their black hair, long and imcurlcKi, floated 
upon their shoulders, or was bound in tresses around their heads. 
Tney had no beards, and every part of their bodies was pe^ 
f ectly smooth. Their complexion was of a dusky copper colour, 
their features singular, rather than disagreeable, their aspect 
gentle and timid. Though not tall, they were well shaped and 
active. Their faces and several parts of their body were fan- 
tastically painted with glaring colours. They were shj, at 
first through fear, but soon became familiar with the Spaniaids, 
and with transports of joy received from them hawks' bells, 
glass beads, or other baubles, in return for which they gave 
such provisions as they had, and some cotton yBniy the only 
commodity of value that they could produce. Towards even- 
ing, Columbus returned to his ship, accompanied by many ol 
the islanders in their boats, which they called ' canoes,' and 
though rudely formed out of the trunk of a single tree, they 
rowed them with surprising dexterity. Thus, in the first inter- 
view between the inhabitants of the old and new worlds, every- 
thing was conducted amicably, and to their mutual satisfa^ 
tion. The former, enlightened and ambitious, formed already 
vast ideas with respect to the advantages which they might 
derive from the regions that began to open to their view. Th® 
latter, simple and undisceming, had no foresight of the cala- 
mities and desolation which were approaching their countryi 
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EDWAED GIBBON. 

1. ALARIC AT ROME. 

(Fbo:» " The Histoby of the Decline and Fail of the Bomak 

Empibe,"! published in 1776.) 



The last resource of the Romans was in the clemency, or, at 
least, in the moderation of the king of the Goths. The senate, 
who in this emergency assumed the supreme powers of govern- 
ment, appointed two ambassadors to negotiate with the enemy. 
This important trust was delegated to Basilius, a senator of 
Spanish extraction, and already conspicuous in the administra- 
tion of provinces ; and to John, the first tribune of the notaries, 
who was peculiarly qualified by his dexterity in business, as 
well as by nis former mtimacy with the Gothic prince. When 
they were introduced into his presence, they declared, perhaps 
in a more lofty style than became their abject condition, that 
the Romans were resolved to maintain their dignity, either in 
peace or warj and that, if Alaric refused them a fair and 
honourable capitulation, he might sound his trumpets and pre- 
pare to give battle to an innumerable people, exercised in arms, 
and animated by despair. " The thicker the hay the easier it 
is mowed," was the concise reply of the barbarian ;2 and this 
rustic metaphor was accompanied by a loud and insulting 
laugh, expressive of his contempt for the menaces of an unwar- 
like populace, enervated by luxury before they were emaciated 
by famine. He then condescended to fix the ransom which he 

(1) '* A performance at once of such extent and of bo sustained a brilliancy 
throughout faa Gibbon's History], perhaps, does not exist in ancient or modern 
historical literature ; but it is a hard metallic brilliancy, which eyen the extra- 
ordinary interest of the subject and the unflagging animation of the writer, with 
the great skill he shows in the disposition of his materials, do not prevent from 
becoming sometimes fatiguing and oppressive." — Craxky English Literature and 
Language^ ii. 358. 

Both Hume and Gibbon have been censured for working on French models, and 
tlie latter especially has been charged with Gallicisms of style. 

(2) It is customary to give this appellation to Alaric ; but it ought, at the same 
time, to be stated, that, in the words of Dean Stanley, "the Christian part of his 
contemporaries regarded him, in comparison with the other invaders of the em- 
pire, as the representative of civilisation and Christianity.*'— iSmi«A'« Dictionary 
Xf Classical Biography. 
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would accept ne theprioeofliiaretredt from the walls of Home; 
n/i the jj-old and silver in the city, wlietiier it wete the property 
of the state or indiTidiiaia ; aU the rich and precious more- 
ables; nnd all the slaves who could prove their title to the name 
of barliarians. The ministera of the eenats presumed to sst^ 
in a modeet and suppliant tone, " If such, kins', aie yonr 
demands, what do jou intend to leave ub?" "YourUyesJ' 
replied the haugh^ conqueror; they trembled and retireoi 
Yet, before they retired, a short suipension of arms was granted, 
which allowed eome time for a more- tempemt« negotiation. 
The stern features of Aloric were insensibly relaxed; he abated 
much of the rigour of hia terms; and at length consented to 
r^se the siege, on tlie immediate payment of five thousand 
pounds of gold, of thirh' thousand pounds of silver, of four 
thausnnd robes of sUk, of three thouBand pieces of fine scarlet 
cloth, and of three thousand pounds' weight of pepper.' Bat 
the public treasury was exhausted; the annual tents of the 
great estates iu It^y and the provinces were intercepted ^ tlu 
calamitiea of war; the gold and gems had been exchanged, 
during the famine, for the vilest sustenance ; the hoards of semet 
wealth were utill concealed by the obstinncy of avaricoi and 
edme remains of couaeciatM epoilB aSoided the onlv resoUKS 
that could avert the impending ruin of the city. Aa soon aa 
the Itomana had satisfied the rapacious demands of Alaiic, 
they were restored, in some measure, to the enjoyment of peace 
and plenty. Several of the gates were cautiously opened; 
the importation- of provisions from the river and tiio ad- 
jacent cotmtr; was no longer obstructed by the Ooths; tilS 
citizens resorted in crowds to the free marhet, which was hdd 
(luring three days in the suburbs ; and while the menduuta 
who undertook this gainful trade made a considerabla praQt^ 
the future subsistence of the cit^ was secured by the smpla 
taagflrines which were depoaitoil in the public and private 
l^raniuies. A more regular discipline than could have been 
expected wna maintain«l in the camp of Alaiic ; and the iriw 
barbarian justified his regard for the faith of treaties Wtha 
juBt severity with which he chastised a party oE licenlioua IjoUu^ 
who had insulted some Roman citizens on the way to O^Bt 
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2. DEATH OF MAHOMET. 
(Fbom the same wobk.) 

Till the age of sixty-tliree years^ the strength of Mahomet 
was equal to the temporal ana spiritual fatigues of his mission. 
His epileptic fits, an absurd calumny of the Greeks, would be 
an object of pity rather than abhorrence; but he seriously 
believed that he was poisoned at Chaibar by the revenge of a 
Jewish female. During four years, the health of the prophet 
declined J his infirmities increased ; but his mortal disease was 
a fever of fourteen days, which deprived him by intervals {at 
intervals) of the use of reason. A^ soon as he was conscious ' 
of his danger, he edified his brethren by the humility of his 
virtue or penitence. " If there be anv man," said the apostle 
from the pulpit, "whom I have unjustly scourged, I submit my 
own back to the lash of retaliation. Have I aspersed the repu- 
tation of a Mussulman ? let him proclaim my faults in the face 
of the congregation. Has any one been despoiled of his goods? 
the little uiat I possess shall compensate the principal and the 
interest of the debt," " Yes," replied a voice from the crowd, 
" I am entitled to three drachms of silver." Mahomet heard 
the complaint, satisfied the demand, and thanked his creditor 
for accusing him in this world rather than at the day of judg- 
ment. He beheld with temperate firmness the approach of 
death; enfranchised his slaves (seventeen men, as they are 
named, and eleven women) ; minutely directed the order of his 
funeral, and moderated the lamentations of his weeping friends, 
on whom he bestowed the benediction of peace. Till the third 
day before his death, he regularly performed the function of 
puolic prayer; the choice of Abubeker to supply his place, 
appeared to mark that ancient and faithful friend as his suc- 
cessor in the sacerdotal and regal office: but he prudently 
declined the risk and envy of' a more explicit nomination. At 
a moment when his faculties were visibly impaired, he called 
for pen and ink to write, or more properlv to dictate, a divine 
booky the sum and accomplishment^ of all his revelations : a 
dispute arose in the chamber, whether he should be allowed to 

(1) Conscious, This word is often used incorrectly in the place of aware. A 
man is " conscious " of his own danger, as aboye, and ** aware " of another's. No 
man can be conscious of what is passing in another man's mind« ** Conscious- 
ness," says Locke, ** is the perception of what is going on in a man's own mind." 
One cannot say to another, " I am conscious that you are in danger." 
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BnpM»ede tha adtliority o£ tlie Koran j and the prophet n 
furt-'od W reprove the mdec«nt veh«im<ince of hii diaciplea. 
the sligbteat credit majr hv ofiorded to the traditions c( 1 
witn and companions, ha maintained in the boeom of 1 
fuuiil?, and to the last moments of his life, the dignitjr of i 
Aimstle, and the faith of an etithiuiBst ; ' describod Ui« tuIU 
(IsLriel, who bada an ereriaating farewell ta the earth, a 
" ' ' ' '' ') the meKj, Ii 

a familiar Jj 

cuuree he bad mentioned his special prarog-atiTe,' that the suet 
of death was not allowed to take bis aoul tul he had regpedfuUf 
eekiKi the permiation of tha prophet. The request waa giWiltui 
and Mahomet immediately fell into the agon; of bis disaohtioili 
his bead was reclined on the lap of Ayeaha,the best-beloT«d''^ 
all bill wires : he fainted with, the Tiolence of pain ; lecoreni 
I Us spiiitti, he raised bis e;es towards tba roof of the hoiue,*! 
I with a steady look, tbougli a falteiine voice, uttered th« l> 
I iwkBn, though artieulate words: "0 God, pardcm mj ia 
. . . Yee, 1 come .... among ni; f ellow-citizena on high;"v 
thus peaceably aspired on a carpet spread upon the flooi. i 
expedition for the conquest of Syria was itopned by ll 
mournful event ; the trmj baited at tbe gates of Medina; I 
chiefs were assembled round their dying madtar. The CI 
more e«pecially the houi^e of the prophet, was a scene 
claiuoroua sorrow, or of silent despur ; fanaticism' alone cm 
Eugpefit a lay of hope and consolation. " How can hs 
dead, our witness, our iaI«Tcaw<>i, our mediator witb Ood 
He is not dsadi like Moses and Jesui^ he is wrapt in k hi 
trnuca, and speedily will he return to his fmthf ul people." 1 
evidmice of sense was disregarded, and Omar, unsheathing 
scimitar, threatened to cut ofi tbe beads of tbe infidelt * 
should daie to afQmi that tbe prophet was no more. T 
tumult was appeased by the weight (V.e. tJuWnce) and modf 
tion of Abubakar. " la it Mahomet, said he to Omar and 
multitude, "or tbe God of Mahoma^'wbom ye worship P '. 

tnlAusiiut Horn IhB/rmiUie. Tsylot Also re 

' " Prmigativi,tr,I^,prariigaTt.'aiitiiat.^B.eatliimptiriSteit,utl 

' ' geaaMj la an iidlndual, vitfnu ■ pillrS 

1 penHid oracotponllaD. Heneewc aptak-d 
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Gk)d of Mahomet liyeth for ever^ but the apostle was a mortal 
Uke onrselYes, and, according to his own prediction, he has 
experienced the common fate of mortality.'^ He was piously 
interred by the hands of his nearest kinsman, on the same spot 
aa which he had expired : Medina has been sanctified by the 
deaih and burial of Mahomet; and the innumerable pilgrims 
oi Mecca often torn aside from the way to bow in yoluntary 
deyotion before the simple tomb of the prophet. 



LORD CHESTERFIELD, 

1. DO ONE THING AT A TIME. 

(FBOX *<IiBTTBB8 to HIB Soir/*' PUBLISHED IN 1774.) 



Ton may remember that I have always earnestly reconmiended 
to you to do what you are about, be that what it will, and to do 
nothing else at the same time. Do not imagine that I mean by 
this that you should attend to and plod at your book all day 
long. Far from it. I mean that you should haye your plea- 
sures too, and that you should attend to them for the time, as 
mnch as to ^our studies ^ and, if you do not attend ecjually to 
both, you wiU neither haye improyement nor satisfaction from 
either. A man is fit for neiuier business nor pleasure, who 
either cannot, or does not, command and direct nis attention 
to the present object, and, in some degree, banish, for that 
time, all other objects from his thoughts. If, at a party of 
pleasure, a man were to be solying, in his own mind, a problem 
m Euclid, he would be a yery bad companion, and make a yery 
poor figure in that company; or if, in studying a problem in 
nis closet, he were to tnink of a minuet (the dance so called), 
I am apt to belieye that he would make a yery poor mathe- 
matician. There is time enough for eyerything in the ( 
of the day, if you do but one thing at once; but there 

(1) Lord Chesterfield's Letters were much admired when th< 
literary men for the style, which is simple, graceful, and p 
the world, for the sagacity of their matter. 
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time enough in the year, if you will do two things at a time. 
The Pensionary De Witt, who was torn to pieces in the year 
1672, did the whole business of the [Dutch] republic, and yet 
had time to ao to assemblies in the eyeninff, and sup in company. 
Being asked, ''How he could possibly find time to go 
through so much business, and yet amuse himself in the even- 
ing as he did?" he answered, *' There was nothing so easy 5 for 
that it wa8 only doing one thing at a time, and neyer putth^ 
ofif anything till to-morrow that could be done to-day. This 
steady and undissipated attention to one object is a sure mark 
of a superior genius; as hurry, bustle, and agitation, are the 
nevor-f ailing symptoms of a weak and friyolous mind. 



2. ATTEND TO THINGS ABOUT YOU. 

(Fbom the same wobk.) 

I AM yery glad you went to hear a trial in the Court of King's 
Bench, and still more so, that you made the proper animadyer- 
sions upon the inattention of many of the people in the 
court. As you obseryed, yery well, the indecency of that in- 
attention, I am sure you will neyer be guilty of anything like it 
yourself. There is no surer sign in the world of a little, weak 
mind, than inattention. "Whateyer is worth doing at all is 
worth doing well; and nothing can be done w5l without 
attention.' It is the sure answer of a fool, when you ask him 
about anything that was said or done where he was present 
that, Truly he did not mind it. And why did not the fool 
mind it ? "What had he else to do there but to mind what was 
doing ? A man of sense sees, hears, and retains eyerything 
that passes where he is. I desire I may neyer hear you talk of 
not minding, nor complain, as most fools do, of a treacherous 
memory. Mind not only what people say, but how they say it; 
and, if you haye any sagacity, you may discoyer more truth by 
your eyes than by your ears. People can say what they wil^ 
out they cannot look just as they will ; and their looks fre- 
quently discoyer what their words are calculated to conceal 

(1) Attention^ the act of stretching the mind towards a, thing with a view to that 
contact which is necessary to complete mental apprehension. The importance of 
cultivating such a habit, even in regard to ordinary daily life, ia admirably shown 
in this passage. 
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Obflerve^ therefore^ people's looks carefully^ when they speak, 
not only to you^ but to each other. I have often guessed, by 
people's faces, what th^ were saying, though J could not hear 
one word they said. The most material knowledge of all, I 
mean the knowledge of the world, is never to be acquired with- 
oat great attention ; and I know many old people, who, though 
they have lived long in the world, are but children still as to 
the knowledge of it, from their levity and inattention. Certain 
forms, which all people comply with, and certain arts, which 
all people aim at, hide, in some degree, the truth, and ^ve a 
general exterior resemblance^ to almost everybody. Attention 
and sagacity must see through that veil, and discover the 
natural character. You are of an age, now, to reflect, to ob- 
serve, and compare characters, and to arm yourself against the 
common arts, at least, of the world. If a man, with whom you 
are but barely acquainted, to whom you have made no offers, 
nor given any marks of friendship, makes you, on a sudden, 
strong professions of his, receive them with civility, but do not 
repay them with confidence; he certainly means to deceive 
you ; for one man does not fall in love with another at sight. 
If a man uses strong protestations or oaths, to make you believe 
a thing, which is of itself so likely and probable that the bare 
saying of it would be sufficient,' depend upon it he lies, and is 
highly interested in making you believe it; or else he would not 
take so much pains. 

(1) Segemblanee. See note 2, p. 84. 

(2) ** Let yonr conununication be Yea, yea ; Nay, nay : for ^vhatsoever is more 
than these oometh of eviL*'— Matt. v. 87. 
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EDMUND BURKEJ 

1. INDEPENDENCE OF THE MEMBER OF 

PARLIAMENT. 

(Fbom *' Speech at Bbistol,**) delitssed nr 1780.) 



When we know^ that the opinions of even the greatest multi- 
tudes are the standard of rectitude^ I shall think mysdf obliged 
to make those opinions the masters of mj conscience. But if 
it may be doubted whether Omnipotence itself is competent to 
alter the essential constitution of right and wrong, sure I am 
that such things, as they and I, are possessed of no such power. 
No man carries further than I do the policjr of mp\t\r\^ goyern- 
ment pleasing to the people. But tne widest range of this 
politic complaisance is confined within the limits of justice. I 
would not only consult the interest of the people, but I would 
cheerfully gratify their humours. We are all a sort of childien 
that must be soothed and managed. I think I am not austere 

(1) " Shakspere and Burke are, if I may venture on the expression, above talfflt 
Burke was one of the first thinkers, as well as one of the first orators, of his timO' 
He is without parallel in any age or country, except, perhi^, Lord Bacon (V 
Cicero, and his works contain an ampler store of political and moral wisdom tins 
can be found in any other writer whatever." — Mackintosh. 

'* Burke's narrative is excellent, and it is impossible more hannoniously to 
expose the details of a complicated subject, to give them more animation and 
interest, if dry in themselves, or to make them bear, by the mere power of 
statement, more powerfully upon the argument. In description he can hardly bo 
surpassed, at least, for effect. He has all the qualities that condace to it — ardour of 
purpose, sometimes rising into violence— vivid bnt too luxuriant fancy — ^bold, fro* 
quently extravagant, conception — the faculty of shedding upon mere inanimate 
scenery the light imparted by moral associations." — Brougham. 

" The writings of Burke are the only English political writings of a past age that 
continue to be read in the present. And they are now perhaps more studied, and 
their value, both philosophical and oratorical, better and more highly appreciated, 
than even when they were first produced." — Craik^ Eng. Lit. and Lang.^ iL 833. 

'* Who can withstand the fascination and magic of his eloquence P The excm^ 
sions of his genius are immense ! His imperial fancy has laid all nature under 
tribute, and has collected riches from every scene of the creation and every walk 
of art."-i?c/ft«^/yaa. 

(2) The speech of which we have here an extract, was delivered to his consti- 
tuents previous to the election of 1780. His independence cost him his seat. 
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or formal in my nahire. I would bear, I would eyen myself 
play my part in^ any innocent buffooneries, to divert them. But 
I never will act the tyrant for their amusement. If they will 
mix malice ^ in their sports^ I shall never consent to throw 
them any living, sentient, creature whatsoever, no, not so much 
as a kithng, to torment 

''But if I profess all this impolitic stubbornness, I may 
chance never to be elected into Parliament." ^ It is certainly 
not pleasing to be put out of the public service. But I 
wish to be a member of Parliament, to have my share of 
doing good and resisting evil. It would, therefore, be absurd to 
renounce my objects (t.€, the freedom of doing good and resisting 
em£)y in order to obtain my seat. I deceive myself, indeed, 
moat grossly, if I had not much rather pass the remainder of 
my life hidden in the recesses of the deepest obscurity, 
feeding m^ mind even with the visions and imaginations 
of audi things^ than to be placed on the most splendid 
throne of the universe, tantalised with a denial of the prac- 
tice of all which can make the greatest situation any other 
than the greatest curse {i.e, he debarred of the power to use my 
position and in/htence for good). Gentlemen, I have had my day.' 
I can never sufficiently express my gratitude to you for naving 
set me in a place wherein 1 could lend the slightest help to great 
and laudable designs. If I have had my share in any measure^ 
giving quiet to private property and private conscience ; if by 
my vote I have aided in securing to families the best possession, 
peace ; if I have joined in reconciling kings to their subjects, 
and subjects to their prince ; if I have assisted to loosen the 
foreign holding of the citizen, and taught him to look for his 
protection to the laws of his country, and for his comfort to the 
goodwill of his countrymen ; — if I have thus taken my part 
with the best of men in the best of their actions, I can shut the 
book ; — I might wish to read a page or two more — but this is 
enough for my measure.* I have not lived in vain. 

And now, gentlemen, on this serious day, when I come, as it 
were^ to make up my account with you, let me take to myself 
some degree of honest pride on the nature of the charges that 

(1) Malice is a spontaneoua desire to give pain, and is inconsistent with lawful 
sport or fun. Malice^ tc. Lat. malUiat wickedness. 

(2) This is supposed to be said by one remonstrating with the speaker. 

(8) He had been a Member of Farliameut fifteen years, and was now fifty years 
old. 

(4) Measure. Burke uses this word above twice, and in two different senses : 
in the first it means an Act of Parliament ; in the second, ** limited powers.'' 



are againat me. I do not here Btimd before ymi accused of 
Tenality, or of neglect of duty. It is not said, toat, in the long 
period ot my service, I hiive, in a sinfjle instance, aacrificed ilia 
slightegt of jour intereststomy ambition, or to my fortune. It 
la not alleged, that, bi gratdf j any anger or rerenge of my own, 
or of Tuy party, I bnTo had a share m wrongiup or opprea^UB 
My descriptiou of men, or any ono man in (t^) any description. 
No! the charges acninat me, are all of one kind, thiit I have 
pushed the principleB of genewJ justice and benevolence too 
tor; further thiin a cautious policy would varrant ; and further 
thita the opiuiona of many would go aJon^ with me. In eTery 
accident which maj happeu through life, m pain, in Borrow, in 

Sresaion and diatresti, I will call to mind this accusation. ; — 
be comforted. 



3. DESCENT OF HTDER ALI ON THE CAENATIC* 

(FROU ins GFEECIt "Os THR NABOB OF ABCOT'S DBBIS," 



WsBiT at length Hyder All found that be had to do with men 
■who either would sign no convention, or whom no trea^ and 
no Biguftture could biud_, and who were the determined enemies 
of humnu iotercourae itself, he decreed to make the countij 
possessed by these incorrigible and predestinated criminals a 
memorahle eiample to mankind. He resolved, in the gloomy 
recesses of a mind capacious of such things, to leave the whole 
Camatic' an eYerlaettng- monument of vengeance i and to pot 
pfltpetnol desolation as a barrier between him and those, agauuit 
whom the faith which holds the mora! elementa of the world 
together was no protecti^m. He became, at length, 00 confident 
of his force, so collected in his might, that he made no secret 

(11 Tbli iBsraee may bB pronannced. tor livid corcBiitton, powerful Bnd oom- 
pnbeniive snap of deUuls, imd enphio diodoD. oat ol Uie mgat woDderful em 
panned. Thu blodt cJond oQiDiKjiuided ot F1U7, bftvoo, uiA desolaTion, lunglDg 

IhslioriHin ot ttiMe whs were bd aoon ta be its m-Umii, and Uieo bnntiiiglnB 
Btunn Dt nniverBBi fini opon tham si Uia; irsre lily and Mupldl; gBnng spon It, !■ 
■ omdopOtm nf awful and orerpoworing grandeui— a iDBnlfMtadon u( ■ kindred 
fOwBttollutwliidiiin™ the luinhly BrvhnntfOl Htmiling " lito a lower." Q. H. 
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whatsoever of his dreadful resolution. Having terminated his 
disputes with eVeiy enemy, and every rival, who buried their 
mutual animosities in their common detestation against the 
creditors of the nabob of Arcot, he drew from every quarter 
whatever a savage ferocity could add to his new rudiments in 
the arts of destruction ; and compounding all the materials of 
fuiy. havoc, and desolation, into one blacK cloud, he hung for a 
while on the declivities of the mountains. Whilst the authors 
of all these evils were idly and stupidly gazing on this menacing 
meteor, which blackened all their horizon, it suddenly burst, 
and poured down the whole of its contents upon the plains of 
the Oamatic. — ^Then ensued a scene of woe, the like of which no 
eye had seen, no heart conceived, and which no tongue can 
adequately teU. All the horrors of war before known or heard 
of were mercy to that new havoc. A storm of universal fire 
blasted every field, consumed every house, destroyed every 
temple. The miserable inhabitants flying from their flaming 
villages, in part were slaughtered ; others, without regard to 
Bex, to age, to the respect of rank, or sacredness of function — 
fathers torn from children, husbands from wives, enveloped 
in a whirlwind of cavalry, and amidst the goading spears 
of drivers, and the trampling of pursuing horses, were swept 
into captivity, in an imknown and hostile land. Those wno 
were aole to evade this tempest, fled to the walled cities; 
but escaping from the fire, sword, and exile, they fell into the 
jaws of famine. For eighteen months, without intermission, 
this destruction raged from the gates of Madras to the gates of 
Tanjore ; and so completely did these masters of their art, 
Hyder Ali and his more ferocious son, absolve themselves of 
their impious vow, that when the British annies traversed, as 
they did, the Camatic for hundreds of miles in all directions, 
throuofh the whole line of their march thev did not see one 
man, not one woman, not one child, not one four-footed beast 
of any description whatever. One dead, uniform silence reigned 
over the whole region. That hurricane of war passed through 
every part of the central provinces of the Camatic. 



BTDsiBB m sBQiiiaB i>aosa. 



iFhom tax OpKNisa Spkeoit on htb Impeacbhsbt, 

My lorda, whst ia it that we wftiit here to n great net of aa- 
tioon] justice? Do we want a wiuao, tnj lords P Tou liave the 
CAuae of oppraaBed prioces, of uodone women of the first rank, 
of de8olnt«d provinces, ajid of waeted kingdoms. 

Do ^ou want a crirainttl, my lords P When was there ta 
much inii^uity ever laid to the charge of any one ¥ No, my 
lords, jou luuat not look to punish any other auch delinquent 
from India. Warren Haetin^fs has not left aubatnnce enough 
in India to nourish such another delinquent. 

My lords, is it a prosecutor jon want P Too have before you 
the Commons of Great Britain as prosecutora { and I lielieT^ 
my lords, that the sun, in hia henefieent progress round Uie 
world, doea not behold n more glorious sight than that of men. 
separated from a romote people by the material bounds ana 
barriers of nature, united Dy the bond of a soi^inl and moral 
conitauDity) all the Commons of Eng^land resenting, as their 
own, the indi^ties and cruelties that are offered to all the 
people of India. 

Do you want a tribunal P My lords, no eiample of antiquity, 
nothintt in the modem world, nothiac in the range of homaiL 
imagination, can supply us with a tribunal like this. My lords, 
here we sea virtually in the mind's eye that sacred majesty of 



in realigi and life, the beneficent powers and protecting jostico 
of his Majesty. We have here the heir apparent of the crown, 
Budh as tlie fond wishes of the people of England wish an heir 
apparent of the crown to be. We have here all the branches 
or the royal family in a situation between majesty and subjec- 
tion, between the eovereign and the subject, offering a pledge 
in that situation for the aupport of the rights of the crown and 
the liberties of the people, both which extremities they touch. 
My lords, we have a great hereditary peerage here ; thoae who 

(1) ThinenrsoIoontainioolj'UiamndiilingieiiteiiofHotitpeei.'hwhiiJbljuI** 
loirdiyi — BBperwh.puUol which vBreBiiiiliabiiieeiclteiil(^nUDguia«nivii)iliita 

as HUdiuii^. and in ahuit, ta hiTe yradDoed nil the etttca UtciUulod uj the moM 
■lOeadid diei^ja at ontDiy erdr kfiowD in UiB worlil 
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hsve their own honour, the honour of their ancestors and of 
their posterity to guard ; and who will justify^ as they have 
always justified, that provision in the constitution by which 
justice is made an hereditary office. My lords, we have here 
a new nobility, who have risen and exalted themselves by 
various merits, by gpreat military services, which have ex- 
tended the fame of uiis country from the rising to the setting 
sun ; we have those who, by various civil merits and various 
civil talents, have been exalted to a situation which they well 
deserve, and in which thejr will justify the favour of their 
sovereign and the good opmion of their fellow-subjects, and 
make them rejoice to see those virtuous characters, that were 
the other day upon a level with them, now exalted above them 
in rank, but feeling with them in sympathy what they felt in 
common with them before. We have persons exalted from 
the practice of the law, from the place in which they ad- 
ministered high, though subordinate justice, to a seat here, to 
enlighten witiii their miowledge, and to strengthen with their 
votes, those principles which have distinguished the courts in 
which they have presided. 

My lords, you have here also the lights of our religion j you 
have the bishops of England. My lords, you have that &ue 
image of the primitive Church in its ancient form, in its ancient 
ordinances, purified from the superstitions and the vices which 
a long succession of ages will bring upon the best institutions. 
You have the representatives of that relig^ion which says, that 
their God is love, that the very vital spirit of their institution 
IS charity ; a religion which so much hates oppression, that, 
when the God whom we adore appeared in human form, he did 
not appear in a form of greatness and majesty, but in sympathy 
with the lowest of the people, and thereby made it a firm and 
mling principle, that their welfare was the object of all govern- 
ment, since the person who was the Master of Nature cnose to 
appear himself m a subordinate situation. These are the con- 
siderations which influence them, which animate them, and will 
animate them, against all oppression ; knowing that He, who 
la called first among them, and first among us Sw, both of the 
flock that is fed and of those who feed it, made himself ^'the 
servant of all.'' 

My lords, these are the securities which we have in all the 
constituent parts of the body of this house. We know them, 
we reckon, we rest upon them, and commit safely the interests 
of India and of humanity into your hands. Therefore, it is with 
confidence that, ordered by the Commons, 
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4. THE LUDTS OF LIBERTY. 
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political prininple its diatiu^aliiiig' colour and discriminating' 
effect. The orcumBtftoces are what render every ciTil ai^ 
political scheme beneficial ot noxiona to mankind. Abstract- 
edly Bpcaliing, goTemment, aa well aa liberty, is good; yet 
cnmd I, in common sense, ten yeofe ago (%.e. in 1780), have 
felicitated^ Franca on her enjoyment of a government (for she 
then had a. goTercment) -without inquiry what the nature of 
that gOTemment whb, or how it was administered ? Can I now 
coDgratulftte' the same nation upon its freedom ? Is it beeause 
liberty in the abetrtict may be clAseed nmongat the blessings of 
mankmd, that I am seriously to felicitate a madman, who has 
escaped from the protecting restraint and wholesome darkness 
of his cell, on his restoration to the enjoyment of light and 
liberty ? Am I to congratulate a highwayman and mur- 
ietetj who has broke {broken) prison, upon the recovery 
of hia natural rights F This would be to act over again 
the scene of the criminals condemned to the galleys, and 
their heroic deliverer, the luetnpbysic knight of the sorrow- 
ful countenance.' When I see the spirit of liberty in action, 
I see a strong principle at work; and this, for a while, ia 
all I con possibly know of it. Tbe wild gas, the fixed air, ia 
pUinl}' broke loose; but we cmgbt to suspend our judgment 
until the iirst effervescence is a fittle subdued, till the liciuor is 
cleared, and until we see something deeper Uian the agitation 
of a troubled and frothy surface. I must be tolerably sure, be- 
fore I venture publicly to congratulate men upon a blessing, 
that they have really received one. Flattery corrupts both the 
receiver and the giver ; and adulation ia not of more service to 
the people than to kings. I should therefore suspend my con- 

Ctulatwns on the new liberty of Fmnce, until I was informed 
I it had been combined with government; with public 
force; with the dincipline and ohedience of armies j with the 
collection of an effective and well-diatrihuted revenue; with 
morali^ and religion ; with solidity and property ; with peace 
and order; with civil and social manners. All these (in their 

. {\y Diltinsi'i'^ ^ifti^'"''!'- The tonnn is uand ■• to mult lirrad and obibnu 
AlBtmisa-," the iKtUr, "to nnlioe minnur sad moto aubtle ditlcnncts." IV 
** ^Itingidflh *" 1b lUerallf to ■■ muk out viLh poinu," aiid conoeniB general f eatiiree ; 
U) ^ dlacrlmfDele " 1i to tepuate by bh not of montel judgDUQt, moA implioa inlel- 
leotnsl feraeptlon- 

(3) Filieilalc, eatgrolalalc. To 'TellclUta " iB to eximi ■ with for uiotlier^ 
htps^oev in certaui cin-'qmHTBiiceft : fo " oongTsTolAte " is to expreaB geaiilne tjm- 
paHhj vith Lijn on bli ftepplDcu- ^ Policeneiu rebciWes. fneiHlfbip cougntD^aleB." 

(») iletajilx^iiclaagkt,l^.,%.t. DonQulsole. 



wbt) Eu« good things too ; and, without them, liberty is not a 
beneSt while it lasts, and is not lilvely to coutisae long-. The 
efFect of liberty to individnnle, ia, that they may do what they 
please: we ought to see what it will pleaae them to do, before wa 
risk cougDitulations, which may eatm be turned into compliuatt. 
Prudence would dictate this in the place of saparate, insulate*!, 

ErivBte men ; but liberty, when men act in Dodies, ia power. 
ionsiderate people before they declare themBelfes {i.e. their 
opiniotu) will obaerve the use which is made of power / and 
partimlarly of sn trying a thing a9 ne?0 power iu tiem person^ 
of whose principles, tempers, and diepoBitions, they hava litde 
or no experience, and in. situations where those who appMH 
the moat stirring in the ecene may possibly not be the real 



6. THE ENGLISH CONSTITUTION. 



OcB, political sy)it«m is pkced in a just corre^pondenne and 
eymmetry with the order of the world, and with the mode ot 
exiBteuce decreed to a pennaneiit body composed of tranrntorf 
parte;' wherein, by the disposition of a stupendous wisdom, 
moulding t4igether the great mysterious iooorpo ration of the 
human race, the whole "at one time" is never old, or middl»- 
age or young, but, in a condition of nnchangeable constuncy, 
moveaonthroughtbB varied tenor of perpetual dtjeay,fBll, renova- 
tion and progression. Thus by preserving the method of nBtUie 
in the conduct of the state, in what we improve we are never 
wholly new; in what we retain, we are never wholly obeoleto. 
Bysdleringin this manner and on those principles to oui fore- 
fathers, we are guided not by the superstition of antiquaiiam^ 
but by the spirit of philosophic analogy. In this choice of in- 
heritance we have given to our frame of polilTy the imago of a 
relation in blood ; binding up the constitution of our country 
with OUT dearest domestic ties ; adopting our fundamental laws 
into the bosom of our family affections; keeping inseparable, 
and cheiishing with the warmth of all their combined and 
mutually reflected charities,' uur state, out hearths, our sepal- 
chres, and our Hltura, 
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Through the same plan of a conformity to nature in our 
artificial institutions, and by calling in the aid of her unerring 
and powerful instincts, to fortify the fallible and feeble con- 
trivances of our reason, we have derived several other, and 
those no small benefits, from considering our liberties in the 
light of an inheritance. Always acting as if in the presence of 
canonised forefathers, the spirit of freedom, leading m itself to 
misrule and excess, is tempered with an awful gravity. This 
idea of a liberal (i.e. noble) descent inspires us with a sense of 
habitual native dignity, which prevents that upstart insolence, 
almost inevitably adhering to and disgracing those who are 
the first acquirers of any distinction. By this means our 
liberty i becomes a noble freedom.i It carries an imposing and 
majestic aspect. It has a pedigree, and illustrating (tlltistnous) 
ancestors. It has its bearings and its ensigns-armorial. It 
has its gallery of portraits; its monumental inscriptions; 
its records, evidences, and titles. We procure reverence 
to our civil institutions on the principle upon which nature 
teaches us to revere individual men, on account of their age, 
and on account of those from whom they are descended. 
All your sophisters'^ cannot produce anything better adapted to 

E reserve a rational and manly freedom than the course tnat we 
ave pursued, who have chosen our nature rather than our 
speculations, our breasts rather than our inventions, for the 
great conservatories and magazines of our rights and privileges. 



6. THE AGE OF CHIVALRY IS GONE ! 

(From thk same wobk.) 

It is now sixteen or seventeen years since I saw the queen of 
France (Marie Antoinette), then the dauphiness, af Versailles ; 
and surely never lighted on this orb, which she hardly seemed 
to touch, a more delightful vision. I saw her just above the 
horizon, decorating and cheering the elevated sphere she just 
began to move in, glittering like the morning star, full of life, 
and splendour, and joy. Oh ! what a revolution I and what a 

(1) Liberty , freedom. In this passage Burke seems to exalt liberty into freedom 
as a higher degree of the same quality. The distinction is, however, rarely main 
tained, and the two words are, by common usage, as nearly identical in meaning as 
possible. 

(2) Your sophUters. These ** Beflections ** were in the form of a letter addressed 
to a gentleman in Paris. 
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heart must I have, to contemplate without emotion tliat elera- 
tion and that fall I Little did I dream when die added tito 
of Teneration to those of enthusiastic, distant^ respectful Iots,' 
t hat she should ever be obliged to carry the sharp antidote BfnanA 
disgrace concealed in that Dosom ; ' little did I dream tiut I 
hhould liv^e to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation of 
gallant men^ in a nation of men of honour and of cayaliers. I 
thought ten thousand swords must have leaped from their sctb- 
bards to avenge even a look that threatened her with insult 
]iut the age of chiyalry is gone^ that of sophisters, economisti^ 
nnd calculators, has succeeded, and the glory of Europe is ex- 
tinguished for ever. Never, never more^ shall we behold tint 
generous loyalty to rank and sex, that proud submission, tliat 
di^ified obedience, that subordination of the heart, which kept 
alive, even in servitude itself, the spirit of an exalted freedom. 
The unbought grace of life, the cheap defence of nations^ the 
nurse of manly sentiment and heroic enterprise is gone I It is 
gone,^ that sensibility of principle, that chastity of honour, whid 
felt a stain like a wound, which inspired courage wiiikt it 
mitigated ferocity, which ennobled wnatever it touched, and 
under which vice itself lost half its evil^ by losing all its 
grossness. 

This mixed system of opinion and sentiment had its ori^ in 
the ancient chivalry; ana the principle, though varied in its 
appearance by the varying state of human affairs, subsisted and 
innuenced through a long succession of generations, even to the 
time we live in. If it should ever be totally extinguished, the 
loss I fear will be great. It is this which has given its character 
to modern Europe. It is this which has distinguished it nnder 
all its forms of government, and distinguished it to its advan- 
tage, from the states of Asia, and possibly from those states 
which flourished in the most brilliant periods of the antique 
world. It was this which, without confounding ranks, M^ 
produced a noble equality, and handed it down through all the 

(1) She' added titles, Sfc., i.e. when she was ealuted with veneration^ m vellii 
with enthuBiacitic, &c. " Added titlea " is an nnnsual, pertu^ oniqae, e^ 
presflion. 

(2) In allusion to the rumour that the queen carried a dagger in her bosom fi" 
use against herself in any critical emergency. Burke had just before qtokoi^ 
her as resolved *'in the last extremity to save herself from the last diagnce*"'"' 
to fall, like Lucretia, **by no ignoble hand." 

(i) Jtis gone. The effect of employing this anticipatory clause, instead of ceo* 
mencing with the subject, is particularly fine. Put '* is gone " to the endf io<l 7*" 
Ppoil the whole sentence. 
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idations of social life. It was this opinion which mitigated 
} into co mp anions, and raised private men to be fellows 
kings. Withoat force or opposition, it subdued the fierce- 
ness of pride and power ; it obliged sovereigns to submit to the 
8»ft coHat of social esteem, compelled stem authority to submit 
to elegance, and gave a dominating vanquisher of laws, to be 
sabdued by manners.' 

But now all is to be changed; all the pleasing allusions, 
which made power gentle and obedience liberal (noble), which 
hannonised the different shades of life, and which by a bland 
assimilation, incorporated into politics the sentiments which 
beautify and soften private society, are to be dissolved by this 
new conquering empire of light and reason; all the decent 
.drapery of life is to be rudely torn off; all the superadded ideas, 
furnished from the wardrobe of a moral imagination, which the 
heart owns and the understanding ratifies, as necessary to cover 
the defects of our naked shivering nature, and to raise it to 
dignity in our own estimation, are to be exploded as a ridiculous, 
absurd, and antiquated fashion. 

On this scheme of things a king is but a man, a queen is but 
a woman ; a woman is but an animal, and an animal not of the 
highest order; all homage paid to the sex in general as such, 
and without distinct views, is to be regarded as romance and 
folly. Kegicide, and parricide, and sacrilege, are but fictions of 
superstition, corrupting jurisprudence by destroying its sim- 
plicity. The murder of a king, or a ^ueen, or a bishop, or a 
father, are only common homicide ; and if the people are by any 
chance, or in any way gainers, by it, a sort of homicide much 
the most pardonable, and into which we ought not to make too 
severe a scrutiny. 

On the scheme of this barbarous philosophy, which is the 
offspring of cold hearts and muddy understandings, and which 
is as void of solid wisdom as it is destitute of all taste and ele- 
gance, laws are to be supported only by their own terrors, and 
by the concern which each individual may find in them, from 
his own private speculations, or can spare to them from his 
own private interests. In the groves of their academy, at the 
end of every vista, you see nothing but the gallows ; nothing 

(1) Tnere is probably some misprint here, which must have escaped the author's - 
notice. The phraseology as we find it, is impossible, though the meanin^r is easily 
i«en. It may be thus paraphrased — ** made him, who had proudly overthrown all 
laws, submit in his turn to the dominion of manners." Perhaps ♦* gave "—which is 
the real diflculty^ought to be *' made," though, in thut case, the coustruction 
tnxild still be awkward. 
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IH left which engaRMi the affections on the part of the common- 
wealth. On the principles of thia mechanic philosophy' out 
inatitntiona can neTer be embodied, if I may use the expresuon, 
in persons, so ae to create in us loVe, Teneration, admiratioii, 
or attachment. But that sort of reason which banishes the 
affections is incapable of iilling their place ; tbeae public affec- 
tions, combined with manners, are required someliineB B8 
BUpplemen^ Bometimea aa correcttTes, always as aids, to law. 
The precept aiien by a wise man, aa well as a great ciitic, for 
the conatructiott of poems, is equally true bb to states, — Nim 
»atU est pulchifi esee poemata, duieia sniUo.' There onght to be 
a system of manners in every nation which a well-formed mind 
would he disposed to relish. To make ua love our countiy, our 
countij ought to be lovely. 



7. HENET rV. OF FRANCE.' 

(rnOU THE SAHB ITOHK.) 

Uknby of Navarre was a resolute, active, and politic prinoe. 
He possessed indeed great humanity end mildness ; but a bn- 
manity and mildness that nevur atood in the w&j of hia in- 
terests. He never sought to he loved without putting himself 
first in a condition to be feaxed. He ueed soft language ^th 
determined conduct. He asserted and maintained his authority 
in the gross, and distributed hia acts of concession only in Qia 
detail. He spent the income of his prerogative nobly; bat be 



took care not to break in upon the capital , 
for a moment any of the claims, which he made under the 
fundamental laws, nor sparinij to shed the blood of those who 
opposed him, often in the field, somedmes upon the scaffold. 
ifcause he knew how to make his virtues respected by the un- 
grateful, he has merited the praises of those whom, if they had 
rived in his time, he would have shut up in the Bo^tile, anA 



<1J JUKjuaic piOmnpliy. This epilbet " mMhiuia " li tbo ksy to the wbols 
ttpled. He called 11 jmt ijeTore "liarlMTOus," In ejipDiilion Ui "aitUued" «i[| 

wtiL"—f{pnc', n^ AtIc Po^cd. 
(B) Ibe nililic diMiiminuloD of Uiis "cbuioler"deKrveB autii;e. I^ieiy wonl 
l&n in prgduulng Ibe snd in view. 
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8. HOWARD THE PHELANTHROPIST. 

I CANNOT name this gentleman without remarking that his 
labours and writings have done much to open the eyes and hearts 
of mankind. He has visited all Europe, — ^not to survey the 
sumptuousness of palaces, or the stateliness of temples ; not to 
make accurate measurements of the remains of ancient grandeur; 
not to form a scale of the curiosity of modem art ; not to collect 
medals, or collate manuscripts ; — ^but to dive into the depths 
of dungeons; to plunge into the infection of hospitals; to sur- 
vey the mansions of sorrow and pain ; to take tne gauge and 
dimensions of misery, depression, and contempt ; to remember 
the forgotten, to attend to the neglected, to visit the forsaken, 
and to compare and collate the distresses of all men in all 
countries. His plan is original ; and it is as full of genius as it 
is of humanity. It was a voyage of discovery j a circumnaviga- 
tion of charity. Already the benefit of . his labour is felt more 
or less in every country : I hope he will anticipate his final 
reward, by seeing all its effects fully realised in his own. He will 
receive, not by retail, but in gross, the reward of those who 
visit the prisoner ; and he has so forestalled and monopolised 
this branch of charity, that there will be, I trust, little room to 
merit by such acts of benevolence hereafter. 



9. ON THE DEATH OF HIS SON. 

(Fbom "A Letter to a Noblb Lobd," published in 1796.) 

B[ad it pleased God to continue to nw the hopes of succession, 
I should have been, according to my mediocri^, and the medio- 
crity of the age I live in, a sort of founder of a family ; I should 
have left a son, who, in all the points in which personal merit 
can be viewed, in science, in erudition, in genius, in taste, in 
honour, in generosity, in humanity, in every liberal sentiment^ 
and every liberal accomplishment, would not have shown him- 
self inferior to the Duke of Bedford,^ or to any of those whom 
he traces in his line. His Grace very soon would have wanted 
all plausibility in his attack upon that provision which belonged 
more to mine than to me. He {i.e, my son) would soon have 

(1) The Duke of Bedford had attacked Burke io re^^ard to hia pension. 



supplied eTery deficiency and aymmetr d er ry disprnpnrtion. 
It would not have been fo thft to resort to bi^ 

Btaguiitit wasting reBetvoir of m o m in any ancestry. 

He had in lumBslf a salien , li ng p njr, of generous and 
manly action. Every day he lived ha would have re-parehased 
the bonnty of the crown, and ten times more, if ten times mora 
he had receired. He was rande n public creature, and had bo 
enjoyment whatever but in the performance of some dtity. At 
this exigent moment, the loss of a finished man is not easily 

But a Disposer whoe« power we are little able to resist, and 
whoso wisdora it behoves us not at all to dispute, has ordained 
it in another manner, and (whatever mr q^ueruloiia weaknesa 
misht suggest) a for hotter. The storm lias gone over me, and 
I lie like one of those old oakf which the late hurricane bus 
seatteied about me. I am stripped of all my bonouis, I am 
torn up by the roots and lie prostrnt* on the earth I' There, 
and prostrate there, I most iinfeignedly recognlBe the Divine 
justice, and in some dej^ree submit to it. But whilst I humble 
myself before God, I do not know that it is forbidden to repel 
the attacks of unjust and inconsidernte men. The patience of 
Job 18 J)roTerbi«l. After some of the convulsive struggles o* 
uDi irntabls nature, he submitted himself, and repented in dnat 
and ubes. But even bo, I do not find him blamed for repto- 
hendin^', and with a considerable degree of verbal asperi^, 
those ill-natured neighbours of hia who visited his dnngliill to 
read moral, political, and economical lectures on his miseryi 
I am alone. I have none to meet my enemies in the gate.' 
Lideed, tiit lord, I greatly deceive myself, if in this hard eeaaon 
I would give a peck of refuse wheat for all that is called fame 
and honour in the world. This ii the appetite but of a few. It 
is a luxury, it ia a privilege, it is an indulgence for those who 
ate at their ea«e. But we are sJl of us made to shun disgrace, 
as we are made to shrink from pain, and poverty, and disease. 
It 19 an instinct; and, under the direction of reason, instinct ia 
always in the right. I live in an inverted order. They who 
ought to have succeeded me are gone before me; they who 
should have been to me as poE^terity are in the place of an- 
cestora. I owe to the dearest relation (which ever must eubust 

(II 'We ire tnld IhAt tbe grief of Suike fnrthelou c! tbii biehly acoom^Uild 
|g) Id nlluaion toPBBlm cnnii. 6. " Thej (muia'a DliUiiHa) thaU ipeak icllh 
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in memory) that act of piety ^ which he would have performed 
to me ; I owe it to him to show that he was not descended, 
as the Duke of Bedford would have it, from an unworthy 
parent. 



OLIVER GOLDSMITH.* 

1. TRANSIENT POPULARITY. 

(From "Essays/' published is 1760.) 



An alehouse-keeper, near Islington, who had long liyed at the 
agnof the ''French King," upon the commencement of the 
lagt war with France, pulled down his old sign, and put up that 
<rf the "Queen of Hungary." Under the influence of her red 
fauOQ and golden sceptre, he continued to sell ale till she was no 
longer the favourite of his customers; he changed her, there- 
for^ some time a^ for the "King of Prussia," who may pjo- 
bably be changed in turn, for the next great man that shall be 
set up for vulgar admiration. 

Our puhlican in this imitates the great exactly, who deal out 
their figures, one after the other, to the gazing crowd. When 
we have sufficiently wondered at one, that is taken in, and 
another exhibited in its room, which seldom holds its station 
lon^, for the mob are ever pleased with variety. 

I must own I have such an indifferent opinion of the vulgar, 
that I am ever led to suspect that merit which raises their 
about ; at least, I am certain to find those great, and sometimes 
good men, who find satisfaction in such acclamations, made 
worse by it ; and history has too frequently taught me, that 
the head which has grown this day giddy with the roar of the 
million, has the very next been fixed upon a pole. 

(1) Piety in the classical sense of pietcUt datifulness to parents, or relatives in 
general. 

(2) Ooldsmitli*8 smooth^ graceful, lively style, "teeming with felicities,** a 
characteristic both of his prose and verse, has always excited the greatest admira- 
tkn of the critics. ** The prose of Goldsmith," says Hoadley, ** is the model of 
perfection, and the standard of onr language." Hence the Vicar of Wakefield is 
adopted in the schools of France and Germany as the Engliz^h text-book, a dis- 
tinction claimed not only by its style, but by its nak've delineations of character and 
mannen, in spite of astonnding improbabilities and inconsistencies in the pbt. 



830 8TUDIK8 IN ENGLISH PROSE. 

As Alexander VI. was entering a little town in the nelg 
bourhiiod of Rome, whicli had been just eyacoated hy ilie 
enemy, he perceived the townsmen busy in the market-jplace 
in puilinfr down from a gibbet a figure which had been designed 
to.n^preitent himself. There were some also knocking down a 
neighuiiuring statue of one of the Orsini family^ with whom he 
was nt war, in order to put Alexander's effigy in its place. It 
in pix-tsible that a man wno knew less of the world would haye 
CDiidemned the adulation of those bare-faced flatterers; but 
Alexander Beemed pleased at their zeal, and turning to Boim 
liis Hon, Raid, with a smile, ''You see, my son, the small diSer- 
ence between a gibbet and a statue.'' If tne great could be 
taught any lesson, this might serye to teach them upon how 
weak a foundation their glory stands, which is built upon 
popular applause ; for, as such praise what seems like merit, 
they as quickly condemn what has only the appearance of 
guiit 

I'opular glory is a perfect coquette j her lovers must toil, feel 
every inquietude, indulge every caprice, and perhaps at last be 
jilted into the bargain. True glory, on the other hand, re- 
sembles a woman of sense ; her admirers must play no tricks; 
they feel no great anxiety, for they are sure in the end of being 
rewarded in proportion to their merit. When Swift used to 
appear in public, he generally had the mob shouting in his 
tram. "A plague take these fools," he would say, "how 
much joy might all this bawling give my Lord Mayor ! " 

I know not how to turn so tnte a subject out of the beaten 
road of common-place, except by illustrating it, rather by the 
assistance of my memory than my judgment, and instead of 
inakinfT reflections, by telling a story. 

A Cl)ine8e, who had long studied the works of Confucius, 
who knew the characters of fourteen thousand words, and coula 
read a ^eat part of every book that came in his way, once took 
it into his head to travel into Europe, and observe the customs 
of a people whom he thought not very much inferior even to 
his own countrymen, in the arts of refinmgupon every pleasure. 
Upon his arrival at Amsterdam, his passion for letters naturally 
led him to a bookseller's shop ; and, as he could speak a little 
Dutch, he civilly asked the bookseller for the works of the im- 
mortal Ilixofou. The bookseller assured him he had never 
heard the book mentioned before. " What ! have you never 
heard of that immortal poet ? " returned the other, much sur- 
prised : " that light of the eyes, that favourite of kings, that 
ruse of perfection I J suppose you know nothing of the im- 
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mortal Fipsihilii^ second cousin to the moon ? " — " Nothing at 
ally indeed, ax" returned the other. ''Alas!" cries our 
traveller, '' to what purpose, then, has one of these fasted to 
death, and the other offered himself up as a sacrifice to the 
Tartarean enemy, to gain a renown which has never travelled 
beyond the precincts of China ! " 

jliere is scarcely a village in Europe, and not one university, 
that is not thus fumi^ed with its little great men. The head 
of a petty corporation, who opposes the designs of a prince Who 
would tyranically force his subjects to save their best clothes 
for Sundays; the puny pedant who finds one undiscovered 
property in the polype, describes an unheeded process * (pro- 
tuberafice) in the skeleton of a mole, and whose mind, like his 
microeeope, perceives nature only in detail ; ^ the rhymer who 
makes smooth verses, and paints to our imagination/^ when he 
Bhould only speak to our hearts ; all equally fancy themselves 
walking forward to immortality, and desire the crowd behind 
them to look on. The crowd takes them at their word. 
"Patriot." "philosopher," and "poet," are shouted in their 
train. "Where was there ever so much merit seen ? " "No 
times so important as our own! " "Ages yet unborn shall gaze 
-with wonder and applause ! " To such music the important 
pigpny, moves forward, bustling and swelling, and aptly com- 
pared to 9k puddle in a storm. 



% THE WAKEFIELD FAMILY.^ 

(Fbom thb "Vioab op Wakkfeeld,'* published is 1766.) 

I WAS ever of opinion, that the honest man who married and 
brought up a large family, did more service than he who con- 
tinued single, and only talked of population. From this motive, 

(1) Process, a protuberance in a bone. 

(2) Goldsmith, had he written now, would not have ridiculed the labours of those 
who "perceive nature in detail." The sneer is unworthy of the writer, as is also 
the condemnation of the verses which paint to our imagination. There is a sense 
in which a writer can " speak to the heart " only by '* painting to our imagination.** 

(8) Craik severely criticises the plot and conduct of the story. ** Never,'' says 
he, ** was there a story put together in such an inartificial, thoughtless, blundering 
way." He also goes (m to assert that " nothing happens, nobody acts, as things 
would happen, and as men and women would naturally act in real life.*' This is ex- 
travagant. Had this been strictly true, the work would hardly have won tb' 
sjastio admiration of Gothe, who in early life was, by means of it, intro 
English literature. 



8d2 STUDIES IS ENGLISH PBOSE. 

I had scarce taken orders a year^ before 1 began to tbink seriously 
of matrimony, and chose my wife as she did her wedding gown, 
not for a tine glossy surface, but such qualities as womd wear 
well.^ To do her justice, she was a good-natured notable woman ; 
and as for breeding, there were few country ladies who at that 
time could show more. She could read any English book with- 
out much npellinff ; but for ])ickling, preserving, and cookery, 
none (rould excel ner. She prided herself also upon being an ex- 
cellent contriver in house-Keeping ; though I could never find 
that we grew richer with all her contrivances. 

However, we loved each other tenderly, and our fondness 
increased with age. There was in fact nothing that could 
make us angry with the world, or each other. We had an 
elegant houne, situated in a fine country, and a good neighbour- 
hood. The year was spent in moral or rural amusements; in 
visiting our r;ch neigh Dours, or relieving such as were poor. 
We had no revolutions to fear, nor fatigues to undergo ; all our 
adveutures were by the fireside, and all our migrations from the 
blue room to the brown. 

As we lived near the road, we often had the traveller or 
stranger coming to taste our gooseberry wine, for which 
we had great reputation ; and I profess, with the veracity 
of an historian, that I never joiew one of them find 
fault with it. Our cousins too, even to the fortieth re- 
move, all remembered their affinity without any help from 
the heralds^ office, and came very frequently to see us. Some 
of them did us no ^eat honour by these claims of kindred; 
for, literally epeakmg, we had the blind, the maimed, and 
the halt, amongst the number. However, my wife always in- 
sisted that as they were the same flesk and blood with us, they 
should Bit with us at the same table. So that if we had not 
very rich, we generally had very happy, friends, about us ; for 
this remark will hold good through life, that the poorer the guest, 
the better pleased he ever is with being treated ; and as some 
men gaze with admiration at the colour of a tulip, or the wing 
of a butterfly, so I was by nature an admirer of nappy human 
faces. However, when any one of our relations was foand to 
be a person of very bad character^ a troublesome guest, or one 
we desired to get rid of, upon his leaving my house for the 

(1) Here is one of the innumerable "felicities '' which mark Goldsmith's writings. 
The ease, ^ace, and humour with which he thus introduces his wife, are beantifoL 
Then, a^ain, that *' she could read any English book without much spelling,'* and 
the "migration from the blue room to the brown," are circumstances happily in- 
vented to heighten the picture. 
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first time, I ever took care to lend him a riding-coat, or a pair 
boots, or sometimes a horse of small yalue ; and I had always 
the satisfaction of finding he never came back to return them. 

Thus we lived several years in a state of much happiness ; 
not but that we sometimes had those little rubs which Pro- 
vidence sends to enhance the value of its favours. My orchard 
was often robbed by school-bovs, and my wife's custards plun- 
dered^ by the cats or the children. The squire would some- 
times faU asleep in the most pathetic parts of my sermon, or 
bis lady return my wife's civilities at church with a mutilated^ 
'^courtesey." But we soon got over the imeasiness caused by 
Buch accidents, and usually in three or four days began to wonder 
bofw they vexed us. 

My children, the offspring of temperance, as they were 
educated without softness, so they were at once well-formed 
and healthj^ ; my sons hardy and active, my daughters beautiful 
and blooming. When I stood in the midst of the little circle, 
which ]^romised to be the supports of my declining age, I could 
not avoid repeating the famous story of Count Abensberg, who, 
in Henry IL^s progress through Germany^ while other courtiers 
came with their treasures, brought his thirty-two children, and 

E resented them to his sovereign as the most valuable offering 
e had to bestow. In this manner, though I had but six, I 
considered them as a very valuable present made to my country, 
and consequently looked upon it as my debtor. 

It would be fruitless to deny my exultation when I saw my 
little ones about me ; but the vanity and satisfaction of my wife 
were even greater than mine. When our visitors would usually 
say — " Well, upon my word, Mrs. Primrose, you have the finest 
cmldren in the whole country," — " Ay, neighbour," she would 
answer, '' they are as heaven made them ; handsome enough, if 
they be good enough; for 'handsome is that handsome does;'" 
and then she would bid the girls hold up their heads ; who, to 
conceal nothing, were certainly very handsome. Mere outside is 
so very trifling a circumstance with me, that I should have 
scarce remembered to mention it, had it not been a general 

(1) Plunder seems incorrectly used here. We pbmder a person or a house, but 
not the booty itself— this we steal or purloin. The corresponding error is found in 
JBreen'B ** Modem English Literature," where in p. 222 he says, " few ancient 
writers have been so purloined as Seneca." In the above passage, it should 
been "my wife was plundered of her custards," or " my wife's custards were 
or purloined." 

(9) Mutilated is most cleverly used here— a curtsey shorn <tf its fid 
portions. 
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to])ic of converflation in the country. Olivia, now about 
eifrhteen, hud the luxuriancy of beauty with wnich painten 
generally draw Hebe; open, sprightly, and commanding. 
Sophiii'd features were not so strikmg at first, but often did 
more oertain execution ; for they were soft, modest, and allur- 
ing. Tlie one vanquished by a smgle blow, the other by efforts 
sucnessively repeated. 

Tlie temper of a woman is generally formed from the turn of 
her features; at least it was so with my daughters. Olivia 
wished for many lovers, Sophia to secure one. Olivia was often 
aifected, from too great a desire to please; Sophia even re- 
pressed excfllence, from her fears to offend. Tne one enter- 
tained me witli her vivacity, when I was gay; the other with 
her nense, when I was serious. But these qualities were never 
carried to excess in either, and I have often seen them exchange 
characters for a whole day together. A suit of mourning haa 
transformed my coquette into a prude, and a new set of ribbons 
haa driven her younger sister more than natural vivacity. My 
eldest son, George, was bred at Oxford, as I intended rum for 
one of the learned professions. My second boy, Moses, whom I 
desi<^ned for business, received a sort of a miscellaneous educa- 
tion at borne. But it would be needless to attempt describing 
the particular characters of young people that had seen but veiv 
little of the world. In short, a family nkeness prevailed through 
all, and, properly speaking, they had but one character; that 
oi b(jing all equally generous, credulous, simple, and in- 
offensive. 



THOMAS GRAY.i 

1. THE SOUTHAMPTON WATER AND 
NETLEY ABBEY. 

,Tbom " Correspondence of T. Gray with Rev. W. Kicholls,** 

DATED 1764.) 



Sir, — I received your letter at Southampton, and as I would 
wian to treat everybody according to their (Aw) own rule and 

(1) Gray's letters have always been admired for the graceful confluence of 
thought and language. Hazlitt says, *' they are inimitably fine. If his poems are 
sometimes finical and pedantic, his prose is quite free from affectation. Hepoon 
liL) thoughts out upon yaper as they arise in the miiid.*' 
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rneasme of good breedings haTe, against my inclinatioii^ waited 
till now before I answered it, purely out of fear and respect, and 
an ingenuous diffidence of my own abilities. If you will not 
take this as an excuse^ accei^t it, at least, as a well-turned 
period, which is always my prmcipal concern. So I proceed to 
tell you that my health is much improved by the sea j not that 
I drank it, or bathed in it, as the common people do, — no f 
I only walked by it, and looked upon it. The climate is 
lemaxkably mild, even in October and November ;* no snow has 
been seen to lie there for these thirty years past ; the myrtles 
grow in the ground against the houses, and Guernsey lilies 
bloom in every window. The town, clean and well built, 
snzTounded by its old stone walls, with their towers and gate- 
ways, stands at the point of a peninsula, and opens full south to 
an arm of the sea (tJie Southampton tcater)^ wliich, having 
formed two beautiful bays on each hand of it, stretches away in 
direct view till it joins the British Channel. It is skirted on 
either side with gently-rising grounds, clothed with thick woodj 
and directly across its mouth rise the high lands of the Isle of 
Wight^ at a distance, but distinctly seen. In the bosom of the 
woods (concealed from profane e^ es) lie hidden the ruins of 
Netley Abbey j there may be richer and greater houses of 
religion; but the abbot is content with his situation. See 
liere^ at the top of that hanging meadow, under the shade of 
those old trees that bend into a half-circle about it, he is walk- 
ing slowly (good man I) and bidding (telling) his beads for the 
souls of his benefactors, interred in that venerable pile that lies 
beneath him. Beyond it (the meadow still descending) nods a 
thicket of oaks, that mask the building, and have excluded a 
view too garish and luxuriant for a holy eye ; only, on either 
hand, they leave an opening to the blue glittering sea. Did 
you not observe how, as that white sail shot by and was lost, 
he turned and crossed himself, to drive the tempter from him, 
that had thrown that distraction in his way ? I should tell 
you, that the ferryman who rowed me, a lusty younc: fellow, 
told me that he would not for all the world pass a night at the 
Abbey (there were such things seen near it), though there was 
apower of money hid there. From thence I went to Salisbury, 
"Wilton, and Stonehengej but of these I say no more; theyv 
be published at the University press. 

P.S. — I must not close my letter without giving you > 
principal event of my history; which was, that (in the cot 
of my late tour), I set out one morning before five ' 
moon shining through a dark and misty autunmal 



to the Ben-coast time enough to be s.t the eun'g leree. I Mw 
die clouds fuiil dark vspours open gradually to right and left, 
rolling oTer one another in gruat smokj wreatis, and the tide 
(aB it flowed g-entlj in upon the sand), first whitening, then 
slightly tinged with blue and gold ; and all at oni^e a little line 
of inauffemble brightneas that ("before I can write these fire 
words) w^ grown to half an orb, and now to a whole one, too 
glorious to he distinctly seen. It is Teryodd it makes no iigiire 
on paper; yet I ehall remember it tu long as the Bun, or at least, 
US long as~I endure. I wonder whether anybody ever saw it 
Iwfbre P 1 hardly believe it' 



2. GKASMERE. 

(Fbom " LaiTKEa." weittkr hi 1769.) 

I PABSED by the little chapel of Wibom { WtrfiJwm), out of 
which the Sunday congregation were then isaaing; goon after 
a beck (/•ioukt) near Dudid ail-Raise, when I entered 'Weat- 
morelana a second time, and now began to see Holm-crag 
^Helm Crag), distinguished from its rugcBd neie-hbouia, not sa 
much by its height as by tbe strange broken oullinee of ila t«p. 
like some gigantic building demolished, and the stonea that 
composed it flung across each other in wild confusion. Just 
beyond it opens one of the sweetest landscapes that art btw 
attempted to imitate. The bosom of the mountains apreading 
here into a broud basin discovers in the midst tirasmere* water ; 
its margin is hollowed into small bays, with bold eminences ; 
some of rock, some of soft turf, that half conceal and yarf the 
figure of the little laie they command : from the shore, a low 
promontory pushes itself far into the water, and on it stands a 
white village with the pariah church rising in the midet of it; 
hanging enclosures, corn-fieldB, and meadows green aa an 
(1} Itmsybe Wf-ll f« place In jmUiioiidon lie™, m MuDalmg done. ■ pandrnt 
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unless the possessors have sense and spirit enough to protect 
them.i Tnis is not the language of vanity.' If I am a yain 
man, my gratification lies ¥ntnin a narrow circle. I am tlid 
sole depositary of my own secret, and it shall perish with me. 
If an honest and I may truly affirm, a laborious zeal for 
the public service has given me any weight in your esteem, 
let me exhort and conjure " you never to suffer an invasion of 
your political constitution, however minute the instance ma? 
appear, to pass by, without a determined, persevering resistance;' 
One precedent creates another. They soon accumulate and con- 
stitute law {i.e. the law of usage). What yesterday was fact^ 
to-day is doctrine (or principle). Examples are supposed to 
justify the most dangerous measures, and where they do not 
suit exactly, the defect is supplied by analogy. Be assmed 
that the laws, which protect us in our civil rights, grow oat 
of the constitution, and that they must fall or flourish with it 
This ifl not the cause of faction,* or of party,* or of any indi- 
vidual,* but the common interest of every man in Britain. Let 

(1) The logic of this pauaffe ia somewhat difficult to detect. We may ceitaialf 
hand down an inheritance to our children : but the sense and spirit by wfaiehitii 
to be protected we cannot transmit; for they must wait for their developmoitimtfl 
the inhentance is attacked. He means that the incentives and arguments majle 
bequeathed with the inheritance ; and he assumes that this book suppUes tbca* 
Hence the dei>recation of the charge of vanity. 

(2) Vanity ^ jrride. Originally " vanity " meant emptiness, hollowness— ("ill ii 
vanity ! ") ; then unreality, as when Shakespere speaks of " lying vainness," or 
vanity, till at len^h, changing from objective to subjective, it came to mean a desire 
for, and even courting of, the applause of others. The word *« vainglory" was once 
generally uned to express this passion. ** Pride " is excessive self-appredatiaD, 
nnd satisfaction even in it« own estimate of itself, but not a desire for the applaoM 
of others. A man may be too pfou'i to be vain ; such a man could not condeKSod 
to court the apjirobation of others. There is a sophistry in the application cf the 
word ul>ove. A man in a mask miizht be as veXn of the commendations of Iw 
appearance, mannorp, &c., as one who was without disguise— nay, even men so: 
he might be vain of the skill by which he eluded detection. This was no doabtthe 
case of Juniun. 

(3) Exhort andconjure. There is generally, as here, a definite and gradnatedforM 
in the coupled adjectives or verbs of this writer. Just now, '» force and directka 
of satire ; " the force, as it were, of the discharged cannon ; the direction, the aim 
which is taken in firing. Here, •'exhort," recommend, urge upon yon byaiSO" 
ments " conjure," appeal to you by the dearest personal considerations. So ie 
"determined, persevering resistance," the words are admirably chosen; the »■ 
sistance may be determined or resolute, but may be overcome at one aasantt; M 
it be persevering too, and it becomes much more formidable. 

(4) Faction^ pnrfy, individual. This is intended for a triple descending |p»- 
Jalion. '* Faction " (fr. Lat /actio) is the most comprehensive term, izni^ijiBf 
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U be impressed npon your minds^ let it be instilled into your 
duldren, that tbe liberty of the press is the palladium ^ of all 
the dyUf political, and religious nghts of an Englishman, and 
that ihe right of juries to return a general verdict, in all cases 
whatBoeyer, is an essential part of our c-onstitution, not to be 
eontrolled or limited by the judges, nor in any shape question- 
ftble by the legislature. The power of king, lords, and com- 
mons 18 not an arbitrary power. They are the trustees,* not 
fhe owners of the estate. The fee-simple is in us. They can- 
not aUenate, they cannot waste.^ When we say that the 
le^^ulature is supreme, we mean that it is the highest power 
loiown to the constitution; that it is the highest in comparison 
with the other subordinate powers established by the laws. 
In this sense, the word supreme is relative, not absolute. The 
power of the legislature is limited, not only by the general rules 
of natural justice, and the welfare of the community, hut by 
'tihe forms and principles of our particular constitution. If this 
doctrine be not true, we must admit, that king, lords, and 
commons have no rule to direct their resolutions, but merely 
their own will and pleasure. They might unite the legislative 
and executive power in the same hands, and dissolve the con- 
stitution by an act of , parliament. But I am persuaded you 
will not leave it to the choice of seven hundred persons, 
notoriously corrupted by the crown,* wL ether seven millions of 
fheir equals shall be freemen or slaves. The inattention or in- 
difEerence of the nation has continued too long. You are roused 
at last to a sense of your danger. The remedy will soon be in 

an MtiTe, torbtdent, proselyting party, often consisting of vast nnmbers, as the 
fMtion of Cesar and Pompey at Bome ; a *' party " is an offset from the main 
body, sometimes accidentally formed, not necessiirily large, nor desirous of exten- 
ikm, as the Whig and Tory parties ; the ** individual * is the indivisible unit or atom 
cf tiie social or political mass. Dean Alford has lately attacked the word '< in> 
dMdnal," and tells ns we ought to use the " Saxon word, man ; '* but would he use 
it in the above sentence P 

(1) Palladium^ the guarantee of safety and strength — as the image of Pallas was 
friiile it remained in Troy — according to the beautiful old legend. 

(9) Tnuteet. A trustee is one who holds a trust for another, and is consequently 
mponsible for the use made of the estate ; whereas the owner has arbitrary power 
OTV it, and is irresponsible. 

(8) They cannot alienate, Ac, i.e. the legislature, being trustees, not owners, 
Manot hand over the estate to another owner, nor injure it while they are in pos- 
MMion of it. 

(4) Tliis is one of the bold and unscrupulous assumptions too common with the 
Writer, and by which he damages his cause. It would be quite impossible for the 
to ** corrupt " the whole body of the conomons. 
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your power.* If Junius lives, you shall often be reminded of 
it If, when the opportunity presents itself, you neglect to do 
your duty to yourselves and to posterity, to God and to yonr 
country, I shall have one consolation left, in common with the 
meanest and basest of mankind^ — Civil liberty may still last the 
life of 

Junius. 



2. LETTER TO THE DUKE OF GRAFTON. 

(abridged.) 

(From, thb bamx wobk.) 

My Ix>bd, — If nature had p;iven vou an understanding qualified 
to keep pace with the wishes and principles of ydtir heart, she 
would have made you, perhaps, the most formidable minister 
that ever was employed, under a limited monarch, to accom- 
plish the ruin of a &ee people. When neither the feeling of 
shame, the reproaches of conscience, nor the dread of punisk- 
ment, form any bar to the designs of a minister, the peojile 
would have too much reason to £iment their condition, if they 
did not find some resource in the weakness of his understand- 
ing.* We owe it to the bounty of Providence, that the com- 
pletest depravity of the heart is sometimes strangely united 
with a confusion of the mind, which counteracts the most 
favourite principles, and makes the same man treacherous 
without art, and a hypocrite without deceiving.' The measures, 
for instance, in which your grace's activity has been chiefly 
exerted, as they were adopted without skill, should have been 
conducted with more than common dextenty. But truly, my 
lord, the execution has been as gross (rottgh, clumsy) as the 
design. By one decisive step, you have defeated all the arte 

(1) I.e. by another elecHon which was impending. 

(2) Ix. you are too weak or stupid to be thoroughly wicked. In a somewbit 
similar vein of poignant sarcasm, Mackintosh (** History of England ") cban^ 
terises Henry Vlll. as having " in those two direful deeds, the execution of Hon 
and of Anne Bole]^, perhaps approached as nearly to the ideal standaid of peifoct 
wickedness as the infirmities of human nature will allow." 

(3) Treacherous^ dtc.y a very forcible and pregnant expression, denoting tiievO 
to be wicked without the power, the desire to be a traitor, without the art to oaoaiA 
his treachery ; the form and semblance of a hypocrite without the power d 
deceiving; moral wickedness without mental ability to make the widiedne* 
operative. 
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of writing. You have fairly confounded the intrigues of 
opposition, and silenced the clamours of faction. A dark, 
ambiguous system might require and furnish the materials of 
ingenious illustration } and, in doubtful measures, the virulent 
exaggeration of party must be employed, to rouse and engage 
the passions of the people.^ You have now brought the merits 
of your administration to an issue, on which every Englishman 
of the narrowest capacity may determine for himself. It is not 
an alarm to the passions, but a calm appeal to the judgment of 
the people, upon their own most essential interests. A more 
experienced minister would not have hazarded a direct invasion 
of the first principles of the Constitution, before he had made 
some progress in subduing the spirit of the people. With such 
a cause as yours, my lord, it is not sufficient that you have the 
court (f.e. the fudge) at your devotion, unless you can find means 
to corrupt or intimidate the jury. The collective body of the 
people form that jury, and from their decision there is but one 
appeal. Whether you have talents to support you, at a crisis 
d such difficulty and danger, should long since have been con- 
ridered. Judging truly of your disposition, you have perhaps 
mistaken the extent of your capacity. Good faith and folly 
(i,e. stupidity) have so long been received as synonymous terms, 
that the reverse of the proposition has grown into credit, and 
every villain fancies himself a man of abilities. It is the appre- 
hension of your friends, my Lord, that you have drawn some 
hasty conclusion of this sort, and that a partial reliance upon 
your moral character has betrayed you beyond the depth of 
your understanding. You have now carriea things too far to 
retreat. You have plainly declared to the people what they 
are to expect from the continuance of your administration. It 
is time for your grace to consider what you also may expect 
in return from their spirit and their resentment. 



3. EULOGIUM ON LOKD CHATHAM. 

(Fbom the same wobe.) 

It seems I am a partisan of the great leader of the opposition. 
If the charge had been a reproach, it should have been better 
supported. I did not intend to make a public declaration of the 
respect I bear to Lord Chatham. I well know what unworthy 

(1) This rather long and verbose sentence merely means, " yi~- "« 

sense to conceal your tactics." 
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condusionB would be drawn from it. But I am called upon 
to deliver my opinion, and surely it is not in the little censuie 
of Mr. Home (t.e. Some Tooke) to deter me from doing ognal 
justice to a man, who, I confesSi has grown upon my esteem. 
As for the common sordid views of avarice, or any purpose of 
vulgar ambition/ I question whether the applause of Junios 
would be of service to Ijord Chatham. My vote wiU haidly 
recommend him to an increase of his pension, or to a seat m 
the cabinet. But if his ambition be upon a level with his under- 
standing ; if he judges of what is truly honourable for himself 
with the same superior genius which animates and directs him 
to eloquence. in debate, to wisdom in decision, even the pen of 
Junius shall contribute to reward him. Kecoi^ed honours shall 
gather round his monument, and thicken over him. It is a 
solid fabric, and will support the laurels that adorn it I am 
not conversant in the language of panegyric. These praises an 
extorted from me ; but they will wear well, for they have been 
dearly earned. 



SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

THE STUDY OF GREAT MODELS. 

(From a Discoubse, delitebbd to teb Students of the Botal 

Academy iir 1774.) 



WuoEVEB has so far formed his tasto, as to be able to relish and 
feel the beauties of the great masters, has gone a great way in Mb 
study f for merely from a consciousness of this relish of the right, 

(1) I.e. as far as the interests or tbe ambition of Loiid Chatham are conceoMd. 
The phraseolo^ of the text appears often, as here, intolerably verbose, and so to 
inefficient. 1 he sentence ** But if his ambition " is better, but still overwei^^itedL 
The rest of the passage, howerer, though perhaps not perfect, has a stately air be* 
fitting the occasion— that of conferring in the presence, as it were, of the assembled 
world, a testimonial of honour on one who has well earned it. 

( 2 ) Reynolds's "Discourses " on Painting are written with much care and elegaoee. 
Though formed in the school of Johnson, he has little of the peculiar etyie of bii 
master. His treatment of his subject is, as it should be, artistic. While i^ipareotlj 
sacrifix^ing everything for the attainment of clearness and precision, he wins 
attention to his precepts by the gracefulness of his manner. The principles Uud 
down in his lectures are really as applicable to literature as to painting. Few books 
more instructive have ever j)een written. 
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the mind swells with an inward pride, and is almost as powerfully 
affected as if it had itself produced what it admires. Our 
hearts^ frequently warmed in this manner by the contact of 
those whom we wish to resemble, will undoubtedly catch some- 
thing of their way of thinking ; and we shall receive into our 
own bosoms some radiation at least of their fire and splendour. 
That disposition which is so strong in children, still continues 
with us, of catching involuntarily the general air and manner of 
those with whom we are most conversant ; with this difEerence 
only, that a young mind is naturally pliable and imitative ; but 
in a more advanced state it grows rigid, and must be warmed 
and softened, before it will receive a deep impression. 

From these considerations, which a little of your own reflection 
will carry a great way further, it appears of what great conse- 
quence it is, that our minds should be habituated to the con- 
templation of excellence ; and that far from being contented to 
make such habits the discipline of our youth only, we should 
to the last moment of our lives continue a jsettled intercourse 
with all the true examples of grandeur. Their inventions 
are not only the food of our infancy, but the substance which 
supplies the fullest maturity of our vigour. 

The mind is but a barren soil; a sou which is soon exhausted, 
and will produce no crop^ or only one, unless it be continually 
fertilised and enriched with foreign matter. When we have 
had continuallv before us the great works of art to impregnate 
our minds witn kindred ideas ; we are then, and not till then, 
fit to produce something of the same species. We behold all 
about us with the eyes of those penetrating observers whose 
works we contemplate; and our minds, accustomed to think the 
thoughts of the noblest and brightest intellects, are prepared for 
the oiscovery and selection of all that is great and noble in 
nature. The greatest natural genius cannot subsist on its own 
stock. He who resolves never to ransack any mind but his own, 
will be soon reduced from mere barrenness to the poorest of all 
imitations; he will be obliged to imitate himself, and to repeat 
what he has before often repeated. When we know the subject 
designed by such men, it will never be difficult to ^uess what 
kind of work is to be produced. It is vain for painters and 
poets to endeavour to invent without materials on which the 
mind may work, and from which invention must originate. 
Nothing can come of nothing. 
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WILLIAM COWPER' 

1. ON WRITING UPON NOTHING. 

(From " Letters," dated 1760.) 



My pear Frient), — ^You like to hear from me; this is a 
yery goinl r«»nson whv I should write. i3ut I have nothing to 
May ; this Heems equally a good reaBon why I should not. Yet, 
if you had alighted from your horse at our door this moniing, 
and at this present writing, being five o'clock in the aftemocKii 
had found occasion to say to me, — " Mr. Cowper, you have not 
spoken since I came in; have you resolvecL never to speak 
again ? " it would be but a poor reply, if, in answer to the 
summons, I should plead inability as my best and only ezcose. . 
And this, by the way, suggests to me a seasonable piece of 
instruction, and reminds me of what I am very apt to forget, 
when I have any epistolary business in hand, that a letter may 
be written on anytning or nothing, just as anything or nothing 
happens to occur. A man that has a journey before him, twenty 
miles in length, which he is to perform on foot, will not hesitatis 
or doubt whether he shall set out or not, because he does not 
readily conceive how he shall ever reach the end of it ; for he 
knows that by the simple operation of moving one foot first, and 
then the other, he shall be sure to accomplish it. So it is in 
the present case, and in every similar case. A letter is written 
as a conversation is maintained, or a journey performed; not by 
preconcerted or premeditated means, a new contrivance, or an 
invention never neard of before ; but merely by maintaining a 
progress, and resolving as a postilion does, having once set out, 
never to stop till we reach the appointed end. If a man may 
talk without thinking, why may ne not write upon the same 

(I ) '• Cowpcr's letters to hw friends, not written for publication at all, but thrown 
off in the carelessness of his hours of leisore and relaxation, have pven him as 
high a place among the prose classics of his country, as he holds among onr poetB." 
— Craik^s Englvth Literature and Lariffunge, ii. 381. 

These letters have the rare charm, as indicated above, of improvisation. Pope's 
letters to his private friends were really written for the public. In Gray*s, a ** well 
turned period," as he tells us himself, was always his " principal concern,** bat 
Cowper's stand almost alone in being perfectly free and unpremeditated ; and we 
see in the above specimen, when he has "nothing to say" how delightfully he sayi 
it, a* id in saying it discloses and exemplifies the true art of letter writing. 
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tennsP A grave gentleman of the last century, a tie-wig, 
square toe, Steinkirk (?) figure, would say, " My good sir, a 
man has no right to do either." But it is to be hoped that the 
present century has nothing to do with the mouldy opinions of 
the last, and so, good Sir Launcelot, or Sir Paul, or whatever 
be your name, step into your picture-frame again, and look as 
a you thought for another century, and leave us modems in 
the meantime to think when we can, and to write whether we 
can or not, else we might as well be dead, as you are. 

When we look back upon our forefathers, we seem to look 
upon the people of another nation, almost upon creatures of an- 
oUier species. Their vast rambling mansions, spacious halls, 
and pamted casements, the Gothic porch, smothered with 
honeysuckles, their little gardens and high walls, their box 
edging, balls of holly, and yew-tree statues, are 'become so 
entiicdy unfashionable now, that we can hardly believe it pos- 
sible, that a people who resembled us so little in their tastes, 
should resemble us in anything else. But in everything else, 
I suppose, they were our coimterpart exactly ; and time, that 
has sewed up the slashed sleeve, and reduced the large trunk 
hose ^ to a neat pair of silk stockings, has left human nature 
just where it found it. The inside of the man, at least, has 
undergone no change: his passions, appetites, and aims are 
just what they were. They wear, perhaps a handsomer dis- 
guise than they did in the days of yore; for philosophy and 
uterature will have their effect on the exterior ; but in every 
other respect a modem is only an ancient in a different dress. 



2. RURAL SOUNDS.' 

(FBOM **LBTT£BB.") 

Sept ISth. 1784. 
My dkab Feiend, — ^Following your good example, I lay 
before me a sheet of my largest paper. It was this moment 
fair and unblemished, but I have begun to blot it ; and having 
begim am not likely to cease till I have spoiled it. I have sent 
you many a sheet that, in my judgment of it, has been very 

(1) JHmk hose, " Bhort, wide breeches, reaching a little above, or sometimes 
below the knees, stuffed with hair and striped.*'— JVores'* Glossary. 

(2) "With the graceful and unstudied reference to "rural sounds " in this letter, 
compare a passage from the " Task,'* on the same subject, given in »'Stttdi'^ '■ 
English Poetry,'' p. 453. 
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unworthy i>t TOUT scceptnnce; but my consdenM was in MM 
moM-uresntUaed, bvre^ectiDg thnt, if'it were good for nothiu, 
nt ibe tame tinitt it coHtjnimothing, except the trouble nfiMA- 
iuK it But the CRae U sltertMl non. You must pay b MtU 
pnrn for f mtby matter, and though I do not &beolut«lf pick 
your pocket, yet y«u lose youi money, and, as the wyuiilili 
ura n«ver the winer ; a Bsying literally f ulfliled to the leadw bI 
ny episUeB. 

Mytrreenhouae is never ao pleasant m when we are jiutapMi 
the point of being tamed out of it The gentl^iesa at tite 
nutumnal suns, and the calmnesa of this latter eeagOD, nuke 
it ft much more agreeable wtreat than we ever find it In 
Bummer; when the winds bung generaUy brisk, we cannot 
rool it by admittintr a sufHi/ient quantity of ur, without baiai 
at tbe same tiine incommoded by it, But now I sit with ill 
the windows and the door wide open, and am regaled with the 
sc«nt uf every llower in a jrardea as full of flowers as I tait< 
known how to make it. We keep do beea, hut if I lived in » 
bive I should hardly hear more of their music. All the bees b 
the ofiighbourhood resort to a bed of mignionette, opposite tn 
the window, and pay me for the honey they get out m it by a 
hum, which, though rather EDonotonous, is en agreeable tA iDj 
ear as the whistling of my linnets. AU the sounda thai natnra 
utt^int are delightful, at least in this country. I should not, 
perhaps, find tlie roaring of lions in Africa, or of bears in Rr""" 
very pleasing ; but I know no beast in England whose vo 
do not BCiMiunt musical, save and except always the hraying of 
an BSB. The notes of all our birds and fowls please me without 
one exception. I should not, indeed, think of keeping a goow 
in a cage, that T might hang- her up in the parlour for the wke 
of her melody ; hut a goose upon a common, or in a farm-yud, 
is no bad performer; and na to insects, if the black beetle, ana 
beetles indeed of all hues, will keep out of my way, I have no 
objection to any of the rest; on the contrarr, in whatever key 
they sing, from the gnat's fine treble to the fcass of the humba 
bee, I admire them alL SerioutJy, however, it strikes me as S 
very observable instance of providentinl kindneaa to man, that 
such an exact accord has been contrived between his ear and tht 
sounds with which, in a rural aituation, it is almost evwj 
moment visited. All the world is sensible of the ancomfbrt" 
able effect that certain sounds have upon the nerves, and c 
aequently upon the spirits; and if a sinful world had l.-_ 
filled with such as would have curdled theblood and havemadA 
the sense of hearing a perpetual inconvenience, I do not k 
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that we should have had a rif(ht to complain. But now the 
fi^dfl^ the woods, the gardens, have each tneir concert, and the 
ear of man is for ever regaled by creatures who seem only to 
please themselves. 



8. IN AT THE DEATa 

(Fbom **Letteb8,'* dated 1788.) 

One day last week, Mrs. Unwin and I, haying taken our morn- 
ing waUk and retuniing homeward through the wilderness, met 
the Throckmortons. A minute after we had met them, we 
heard the cry of hounds at no ereat distance, and mounting the 
broad stump of an elm which nad been felled, and by the aid 
of which we were enabled to look over the wall, we saw them. 
They were all at that time in our orchard ; presently we heard 
a terrier, belonging to Mrs. Throckmorton, which you may 
remember by the name of Fury, yelping with much vehemence, 
and saw her running through the thickets within a few yards 
of us at her utmost speed, as if in pursuit of something which 
we doubted not was the fox. Before we could reach the other 
end of the wilderness, the hounds entered also ; and when we 
arrived at the gate which opens into the grove, there we found 
the whole weary cavalcade assembled. The huntsman dis- 
mounting, begffed leave to follow his hounds on foot, for he was 
sure, he said, tnat they had killed him ; a conclusion which, I 
suppose, he drew from their profound silence. He was accord- 
ingly admitted, and, with a sagacity that would not have dis- 
honoured the best hound in the world, pursuing precisely the 
same track which the fox and the dogs had taken, though he 
had never had a glimpse of either after their first entrance 
through the rails, arrived where he found the slaughtered prey. 
He soon produced dead regard, and rejoined us in the grove 
with all his dogs about him. Having an opportunity to see 
a ceremony which I was pretty sure would never fall in my 
way again, 1 determined to stay and to notice all that passea 
with the most minute attention. The huntsman having, by the 
aid of a pitchfork, lodged reynard on the arm of an elm at the 
height of about nine feet from the ground, there left him for a 
considerable time. The gentlemen sat on their horses contem- 
plating the fox, for which they had toiled so hard ; and the 
nounds assembled at the foot of the tree, with faces not less 
expressive of the most rational delight, contemplated the same 
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object. The buntflman remounted, cnt off a foot and threw it 
to the hounds; one of them swallowed it whole like a bolnfc 
lie then once more alighted, and drawing down the fox by lie 
hinder leps, deaired the people, who were by this time rather 
niimproiis, to open a lane for him to the rigbt and left. He 
wart in.otantly obeyed, then throwing the fox to the distance ol 
8r)nie yards, and screaming like a fiend, " tear bim to pieces" 
{it Inast six times repeatedly, he consigned him over absoluteij 
to the pack, who in a few minutes devoured bim completely. 
ThuM, mv dear, as Virgil says, what none of tbe gods coiudhaTe 
vHutured to promise me, time itself, pursuing^its accustomed 
course, ba<4 of its own accord presented me with. I have been 
in at the death of a fox, and you now know as much of the 
matter as I, who am as well informed as any sportsman in Eng- 
land. 



ROBERT HALL.' 

1. THE CONCEPTION OF GOD.» 

(From "MoDRBir Ikfidklitt coksisebed,** publishbd or 1800.) 



WiTBN we reflect on the manner La which the idea of Deity ia 
formed, we must be convinced that such an idea, intimately 
pretient to the mind, must have a powerful effect in refming 

(1) ** Hall is more massive Chan Addison, more easy and unconstrained dun 
Johnson, more sober than liirtke.^^— Quarterly Review. 

" Mr. HalU like Ijisliop Taylor, haa the eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, 
the acuteness of a schoolman, the profoundness of a philosopher, and the piety of s 
«aint."— />r. P(trr, " Spitfd Sermon:^ 

** Whoever wishes to see the En^liflh langnage in its perfection, must read die 
writings of that great divine Robert Hall. He combines the beauties of Johnsoo* 
Addi«on, and Burke, without their imperfections." — Dugald Stewart. 

*' He uses the finest classical allusions, the noblest images, and the most exqui- 
Hite words, as though they were those which came first into his mind, and whidi 
formed his natural dialect. There is not the least appearance of striving after 
greatness in his most magnificent excursions, but he rises to the loftiest heights with 
a child-like ease." — Talfourd. 

(2) This passage well illustrates the perfection of Hall's style, of which generally 
that may be said, which is said by Coleridge of first-rate poetry, that it would be 
** scarcely more difficult to pu:ih a stone out from the pyramids with the bare handi 
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the moral taste. Composed of the richest elements^ it embraces in 
the character of a beneficent Parent and Almighty Kuler, what- 
ever is venerable in wisdom, whatever is awful in authority, 
whatever is touching in goodness. 

Human excellence is blended with many imperfections, and 
fleen under many limitations. It is beheld only in detached 
and separate ]^rtions, nor ever appears in any one character 
whole and entire. So that when, m imitation of the Stoics, we 
wish to form out of these fragments the notion of a perfectly 
wise and good man, we know it is a mere fiction of the mind, 
without any real being in whom it is embodied and realised. 
In the beli^ of a Deity these conceptions are reduced to reality : 
the scattered rays of an ideal excellence are concentrated, and 
become the real attributes of that Being with whom we stand 
in the nearest relation, who sits supreme at the head of the 
universe, is armed with infinite power, and pervades all nature 
with his presence. 

The idea of the Supreme Being has this peculiar property, 
that as it admits of no substitute, so from the first moment it is 
formed, it is capable of continual growth and enlargement. 
God himself is immutable ; but our conception of his character 
is continually receiving fresh accessions, is continually growing 
more extended and refulgent, by having transferred to it new 
elements of beauty and goodness ; by attracting to itself as a 
centre whatever bears the impress of dignity, order, or happi- 
ness. It borrows splendour from all that is fair, subordinates ^ 
to itself all that is great, and sits enthroned on the riches of the 
universe. 

than to alter a word, or the position of a word," in the finest passages, ** without 
making the writer say something else, or something worse than he does say." 
Let the experiment be tried on the sentence, ** Composed of,** &c., and in that lower 
down beginning ** CKxl himself is immutable,'* which, with consummate art, con- 
trasting the inmmtability of Ood with our changing but augmenting conception of 
him, prepares the way for the grand and almost imequalled climax which follows : 
** B bOROWB sidendour,** &c. 

(1) StAordinate^ to reduce authoritatively to a lower rank or position, is a word 
of remarkable force here, especially inasmuch as the subordination is not of some 
Gasual iuraigent, or some confessedly feeble antagonist, but ** of all that is great." 
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2. EXPEDIENCY NOT THE TEST OF VIRTUE.* 

(From " Semtixknts pbopsb to thk PBESEirr Obisu,"* pvblishxd 

nr 1803.) 

In former times it was supposed that one of the most effectaal 
means of improvement in virtue was the moral culture of the 
heart ; and '* to keep it with all diligence, because out of it aie 
the issues of life/' was thought an advice deserving the mort 
serious attention. To examine frequently the state of the 
conscience, and to check the first risings of disorder there, was 
judged to be of the last importance. 

It is easy to see how this moral discipline must fare under the 
doctrine of expediency,^ a doctrine which teaches man to be look- 
ing continuaUy abroad ; a doctrine which not only justifies, but 
enjoins, a distrust of the suggestions of the inward momtor ; 
which will not permit the best feelings of the heart, its dearest 
dictates, its finest emotions, to have the smallest infiuence 
over the conduct ; and instead of yielding anything to their 
direction, cites them at its bar. 

As this fashion of reducing every moral question to a calcula- 
tion of expedience is a most important innovation, it would be 
strange if it had not produced a change in the manners (k 
society. In fact it?ia8 produced an entirely new cast of charac- 
ter, equally remote from the licentious gaiety of high life, and 
the low profligacy which falls under the lash of the law : a race 
of men distinguished by a calm and terrible ferocity, resembling 
Csesar in this only, that as it was said of him, they have come 
with sobriety to tne ruin of their country. The greatest crimes 

(1) The f^eneral argument pursued in this passage is the same as that of Borke 
in parts of the extract given p. 325, though the one is fraught with political, and 
the other with strictly religious, considerations. 

(2) This sermon and that on the death of the Princess Charlotte present the 
noblest specimens of Hall's powers. Talfourd says of the former, that the writer 
*' blendg the finest remembrance of the antique world, the dearest associations of 
Briti<«h patriotism, and the pure spirit of the Gospel, in a strain as noble as could 
have been poured out by Tyrtaeus." And Lord Brougham, who frequently heard 
him, says, *' In the eloquence of the pulpit, Robert Hall comes nearer Massillon 
than either Cicero or .^^chines or Demosthenes." The occasion of this discourse 
was a genera] fast day which was appointed shortly after the recommencement of 
the war with Napoleon, in consequence of the rupture of the peace of Amiens. 

(3) Erpedience, expediency y in Shakespere's time, was used for expeditioD 
(■* This deare expedience,'' t.tf., this costly expedition), but was then almost un- 
known as au ethical term, though Bishop Hall speaks of holy affairs " being ruled 
according to reason and expedienn/." 
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no longer issue from the strongest passions^ but from the coolest 
head. Vice and impiety have made a new conquest, and have 
added the regions of speculation to their dominion. The patrons 
of impurity and licentiousness have put on the cloak of the 
philosopher : maxims the most licentious have found their way 
mto books of pretended morality, and have been inculcated with 
the airs of a moral sage. The new doctrine haying withdrawn 
the attention from all internal sentiments, as well as destroyed 
their authority, the distinction between right and wrong was 
easily lost sight of, the boundaries of yice and yirtue conf ounded^ 
and the whole suostance of morals fell a prey to contending 
disputants. Nor is this the only or the worst consequence which 
haa followed. A caUous indifference to all mor^u distinctions 
is an almost inseparable effect of the familiar application of this 
theory. Yirtue is no longer contemplated as the object of any 
particular sentiment or feeling, but solely with regard to its 
effects on society : ^ it is what it produces, not what it is, that is 
alone considered, just as an accountant is indifferent to the 
shape and appearance of the figures, and attends simply to their 
amount. Crimes and yirtues are equally candidates for appro- 
bation, nor must the heart betray the least preference, which 
would be to prejudge the cause ; but must maintain a sacred 
neutrality, till expedience, whose hand neyer trembles in the 
midst of the greatest horrors, has weighed in her impartial 
balance their consequences and effects. In the meantime, 
they are equally candidates, we repeat it again, for our appro- 
bation, and equally entitled to it, proyided the passions can be 
deceiyed into an opinion, and this is not difficult, that they will 
come to the same thing at the foot of the account. Hence 
that intrepidity in guilt, which has cased the hearts of the 
greatest adepts in this system, as with triple brass. Its seeds 
were sown by some of these with an unsparing hand in France, 
a congenial soil, where they produced a thick yegetation. The 
consequences were soon felt. The fabric of society tottered to 
its base, the earth shook imder their feet : the heayens were 
inyolyed in darkness, and a yoice more audible than thunder 
called upon them to desist. But, unmoyed amidst the uproar 
of elements, undismayed by that yoice which astonishes nature 

(1) This is the famous doctrine of utilitarianism, founded on the definition 
thftt virtue is "the accomplishment of the greatest happiness of the great^*^ 
number." Whatever may be the truth of this doctrine, it must be conf' 
that it is not quite fairly dealt with by the writer. No utilitarian could p* 
allow, that, on his system, ** crimes and virtues are equally candidates for 
bation." 
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and appals the guilty, these men continued absorbed in theii 
calculHtions. Insteaa of reyering the judgments, or oonfesaing 
the iin<;er of God, they only made more haste (still on the 
principle of expediency) to desolate his works, and destroy his 
image, as if they were apprehensiye the shades of a prematoie 
night might fall and coyer their yictims t 



3. BONAPARTE'S EXPECTED INVASION OF 

ENGLAND. 

(FBOaC THX 8AMB WORK.) 

In other wars we haye been a diyided- people ; the effect of our 
external operations has been in some measure weakened by 
inte.stine dissension. When peace has returned, the breach has 
widened, while parties^ haye been formed on the merits of 
particular men, or of particular measures. These haye all dis- 
appeared ; we haye buried our mutual animosities in a regard 
to the common safety. The sentiment of self-preseryatfon, the 
first law which nature has impressed, has absorbed eyery other 
feeling ; and the fire of liberty has melted down the discordant 
sentiments and minds of the British empire into one mass, and 
propelled them in one direction. Partial interests and feelings 
are suspended; the spirits of the body are collected at tEe 
heart;'' and we are awaiting with anxiety,* but witiiout dis- 
may,^ the discharge of that mighty tempest which hangs upon 
the skirts of the horizon, and to which the eyes of Europe and 
of the world are turned in silent and awful expectation. While 
we feel solicitude,' let us not betray dejection, nor be alarmed 
at the past successes of our enemy, which are more dangerous 
to himself than to us, since they haye raised him from obscurity 
to an eleyation which has made him giddy, and tempted him 
to suppose eyerything within his power. The intoxication of 

(1) See note 4, p. 338. 

(2) As the blood ia when a man grows pale, nnder great emotion. 

(3) Anxiety, golicttude. The former is an intermitting, ever-recmring nneui- 
ness of mind, in view of some danger, the latter a less painful degree of tke 
same fitful condition. Anxiety '* is retrospective ; it has a cause, but not a purposa" 
" Solicitude is prospective ; it has a purpose as well as a cause.** (Tayloc). Affjtf 
these distinctions to the above passages. 

(4) Dismny. This is perhaps the most expressive of the words denoting alaan. 
It indicates the mind as rendered for the moment powerless {di* and A.S. magaM% 
to be able), its vital energy entirely suspended, and ready to expire. Milton qiesks 
of the " huge affliction and dismay," manifest in the baleful eyes of Satan. Fijl^ 
dread, and apprehension are minor degrees of the feeling. 



hia BUCcesB is the omen of his fnJ1. Whnt, though he has 
carried the flftines of wbt throughout Europe, and " gdlhered 
na a nest the riches of the nutiuaa, while none peeped, nor 
muttered, nor moved the wing ; " ' he has jet to try his fortune 
in ftnother iield ; he hns jet to coatend on a soil filled with the 
monuraents of freedom,' enriched with the blood of its 
defenders ; with a people who, nniniHted with one soul, and 
iuflaiued with letd for their Irws nod for their prince, are 
armed in defence of all that is dear or venerahlo ; ' their wives, 
their parents, their children, the sanctuurj of God, and the 
BepuJcnre of their fathers. "We will not suppose there is one 
who will be deterred from exerting himself in such a cause, by 
a posillaniniona re(;ard to his safety, when he reflects that he 
has already lived too long who baa survived the ruin of hia 
eoontry ; and that he who can ecjo^ life after such an event, 
deaerves not to hare lived at all. It vnll aufflce us, if oar mortal 
radstence, which is at most but a span, be co-exteaded with 
that of the nation which gave us birth. We will Rlrtdly quit 
the scene, with aJl that is noble and august, innocent and 
holy;* and, instead of wishing to survive the oppreaslon of 
vcBalniesa, the violation of beauty, and the entinction of every- 
thing on which the heart can repose, welcome the shades which 
will nide from our view eurh horrors.^ 

From the moat fixed principles of human natiire, as well as 
from the examples of all history, we may be certain the con- 
quest of this country, should it lie permitted to take place, will 
not terminate" in any ordinary catastrophe, in any much less 
CBlaniitDua than utter eziermmation,* Our present elevation 

(I) Iuiiihi.14, 

liOm»il»;i»m™inncnalinKTipS(pia:ilirecittri»,srtdBncei, nnd ljtle«." ThefB in 
na dentit ttani Hall grutl; admired Burke's wriHnci. Tbe evldcnueli Hsnsiery. 



, ntc. TUsirim.paieats, oMldreu urn "dui 

(4) With all. 9e., eiqiriHtely ooncelved U eiall and ennoble \ 

(5) Bide frum our riao. ic. One ot lbs leut eipnisit>« of 
■tiiJilnff cadenCFI, Obe Wfmdrn tbat he HJIowed It fo tuaf. wbi 
position of the nonlB wimld hHVB impnired h mt saauh ! '^ wb 
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will be the exact measure of our f atuie deprettioiiy aa it inS^ 
measure the fears and jealousies of those who subdue 110. Whil^ 
the smallest vestige remains of our former greatnesBjySdiilAaij' 
trace or memorial exists of our having been once a flonriaUfliff 
and independent empire, while the nation breathes^ tliejww 
be afrnid of its recovering its strength, and never tlunk flwiH 
selves secure of their conquest till our navy is consomed. mt 
wealth dirisipated, our commerce extinguished^ every luad ; 
institution abolirihed, our nobles extirpated ; whatever in xMd| / 
character, and talents gives distinction in society^ callad oik 
and destroyed, and the refuse which remains swept togftts 
into a putrefying heap hj the besom of destruction. TheflDM^ 
will not need to proclaim his triumph ; it will be felt in (w 
more expressive silence of extended aesolation.^ 

Though these are undoubted truths, and ought to be 
considered, yet I would rather choose te appeal to s 
more elevated than such topics can inspire. To 
adequate idea of the duties of this crisis,' it will be 
to raise your minds to a level with your stationy to 
your views to a distant futurity, and to consequences the 
certain, though most remote. 

By a series of criminal enterprises, by the suocesBes ol glBlf 'i 
ambition, the liberties of Europe have been gradually aitiw* 
guished : the subjugation of lloUand, Switzerland, and tiie to^i 
towns of Gennany has completed that catastrophe : aod we at 
the only people in the eastern hemisphere who are in poBMirfai 
of equal lawn and a free constitution. Freedom,' dnven ham 
every spot on the Continent, has sought an asvlum in a counfaj \ 
which (<he always chose for her favourite aWle ; but aha u ' 
pursued even here, and threatened with destruction. Ths 
inundation of lawless power, after covering the whole eoAf 
threatens to follow us here -, and we are most ezactlyi mMt j 
critically placed, in the only aperture where it can be snoeeM- | 
fully repelled, in the Thermopylae of the universe.* Ab fir n 

(1) " Solitudinem faciuiit ; paccm appellant." — lacitus, 

" They make a solitude, and call it peace." — Byron. 

(U) Crisig, fr. Gr. icplan, tlie judgment, or decision, hence the mament of tel- 
sion, tJie tuminf; point of affairs. Cognate with this is ** critical,** ** oritksdii;* ■ 
used lower down, where the writer says, " we are most exactly, nuMt fiWH'fr 
placed," i.e.t placed at the point where the event must be decided. 

(3) Freedom. See note 1, p. 823. 

(4) A noble point, tending to enliance the orator's position in the higBflftd^gBMi 
— not the Thermopyle of Greece, where her representatives fought for die 
of a single country, but of tlie universe, where the decisive battle of 
self must be fought. 
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{ Erf«dom are concerned, the mnat mipoitant by 
far of Hublunaiy inteTeeta, jou, my cooDtrymeD, stand in the 
oapacity of the federal repreeentatiTea of uie human race ; for 
with you it is to dftterniine, under God, iu what condition the 
latest posterity shall he horn ; their fortunes are intrusted to 
jonrcar6,fwd onjnur conduct atUiismomeotdepends the colour 
and complexion of their destb^. If liberty, after being extin- 
guished on the Continent, is suffered to expire here, whence is it 
ever to emerge in the naidst of that thidi night that will invest it P 
It remains with jou, then, to decide whether that freedom, at 
whoae Toice the kingdoms of Europe awoke fiflm the sleep 
of Sf es (i.e. at tie JafomuiCunt), to run a career of virtuous 
emulation in everything great and good; the freedom which 
dispelled the mists of superstition, uid invited the nntions to 
behold their God ; whose magic touch kindled the r 
genius, the enthusiasm of poetry, and the flam ' ' 
Uie freedom which poured into our lap opulenc 
embellished life with innumerable institutious and improve- 
ments, till it became a theatre of wonders ; it ie for jou to 
decide whether this freedom shall yet survive, or be covered 
with a funeral pall, and wrapt in eternal gloom. It is not 
necessary to await your determinatinn. In the solicitude you 
feel to approve yourselves worthy of such a trust, every thought 
of what is offiictiog in werfare, every apprebeneion of danger 
muflt vanish, and you are impatient to mingle in the battles of 
Uie civilised world. Go, then, ye defenders ot jour countrf,' 
accompanied with every auspicious omen ; advance with alacn^ 
into the field, where &od nittself niusters the hosts to war. 
Religion ia t^io much interested in your success not to lend you 
her aid ; she will shed over this enterprise her selectest in- 
flnenoe. While you ate engaged in the field" many will repair 
to the closet, many to the sanctuary; the faithful of every 
name will employ that prayer which has power with God ; the 
feehle hands which are unequal to any other weapon will graap 
the svrord of the Spirit ; and from myriads of humble, contrite 
hearts, the voice of intercession, supplication, and weepiDg, 
will mingle in its ascent to heaven with the shouts of batua 
and the abode of arms. 

While yon have everything to fear from the siiccesa of the 
enemy, you have every means of preventing that sucresa, so 
that It is next to impossible for victory not to crown jour 
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exertions. The extent of your resonroes, under God, is equal 
to the justice of your cause. But should Providence determine 
otherwise, should you fall in this struggle, should the nation 
fall, you will have the satisfaction (the purest allotted to man] 
of having performed your part; your names will be enrolled 
with the most illustrious dead, while posterity, to the end of 
time, as often as they revolye the events of this period (and 
they will incessantly revolve them), will turn to you a re- 
verential eye, while they mourn over the freedom which is 
entombed in your sepulchre. I cannot but imagine the virtuous 
heroes, leginlators, and patriots, of every age and country, are 
bending from their elevated seats to witness this contest, as if 
they were incapable, till it be brought to a favourable issue, of 
enjoying their eternal repose.^ Enjoy that repose, illustrionB 
immortals ! ^ Your mantle fell when you ascended ; and diou- 
sands, inflamed with your spirit, and impatient to tread in your 
steps, are ready to swear by Him that sitteth upon the throne, 
ana liveth for ever and ever, they will protect freedom in her 
last asylum, and never desert that cause which you sustained 
by your labours, and cemented with your blood. And Thou, 
sole ruler among the children of men, to whom the shields of 
the earth belong, gird on thy sword, thou most mighty : go 
forth with our hosts in the day of battle 1 Impart, in addition 
to their hereditary valour, that confidence of success which 
springs from thy presence I Pour into their hearts the spirit of 
departed heroes ! Inspire them with thine own ; and, while 
lea by thine hand, and fighting under thy banners, open thou 
their eyes to behold in every valley, and in every plain, what 
the prophet beheld by the same illumination — chariots of fire, 
and norses of fire ! ^' Then shall the strong man be as tow, and 
the maker of it as a spark : and they shall both bum together, 
and none shall quench them.'' 

(1) The preacher had to defend himBelf, after the publication of his seimon, 
against the charge of having ** admitted to heaven a crowd of legislators, patriots, 
and heroes, whose title to that honour, on Christian principles, was very equivocal" 
Baxter also, who (in "The Saints' Best ") had n zned Pym, Hampden, and others 
as members of the Parliamentum beatum of heaven, yielded to the clamoor 
raised, and left the names out in subsequent editiooe of his book. 

(2) This startling and magnificent apostrophe is worthy of all admiration. Tbe 
instantaneous and unexpected transfer of the scene from earth to heaven, foQoired 
by the ultimate appeal to the Supreme Buler of the universe, is certainly <me of tba 
grandest displays <if eloquence ever known. 
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4. THE GREAT LIGHTS OF THE SOCIAL WORLD 

EXTINGUISHED. 

(Fbom thb "FinrEBAi. Sebmok fob the Pbincess Chablotte of 

Wales," published nr 1817.) 

Thb first particular which strikes the attention in this solemn 
visitatiGiiy is' the rank of the illustrious personage, who appears 
to haye heen placed on the pinnacle of society for the express 
purpose of rendering her fall the more conspicuous, and of con- 
Tincing as many as are susceptible of conviction, that '' man at 
his best estate is altogether vanity." The Deity himself adorned 
the victim with his own hands, accumulating upon her all the 
decorations and ornaments^ best adapted to render her the 
object of universal admiration. He permitted her to touch what- 
ever this sublunary scene presents that is most attractive and 
alluring,^ but to grasp nothmg ; and after conducting her to an 
eminence whence she could survey all the glories of empire as 
her destined possession, closed her eyes in death. ^ That such 
an event should affect us in a manner very superior ^ to similar 
calamities which occur in private life is agreeable to the order 
of nature, and the will of God ; nor is the profound sensation it 
has produced to be considered as the symbol of courtly adulation. 
The catastrophe itself, it is true, apart from its peculiar circum- 
stances, is not a rare occurrence. There is no sorrow which 
imagination can picture, no si^n of anguish which nature 
agonised and oppressed can exhibit, no accent of woe, but what 
is already familiar to the ear of fallen, afflicted humanity; and 
the roll which Ezekiel beheld, flying through the heavens, in- 
scribed within and without with '^ sorrow, lamentation, and 
woe," enters, sooner or later, into every house, and discharges 
its contents in every bosopa. But in the private departments of 
life, the distressing incidents which occur are confined to a 
narrow circle. Thef hope of an individual is crushed, the happi- 

(1 ) DeeorationSt ornaments ; attractive, alluring. These pairs of words con- - 
dnce, -perhaps, more to show than use, and, like all superfluous decoration, so far 
defeat their own object. Ornaments immediately after adorned, rather hurts the 
ear, and though decorations and alluring may refer mwe strictly to artificial, and 
ornaments and attractive to natural, adornments, yet the distinction is rather too 
fine for ordinary notice. 

(2) Gosed her eyes in death. The exquisite cadence here demfl 
Tb appreciate fully this and other finely wrought passages, they rf 
aloud. The voice should aid in interpreting the writer. 

(3) In a manner very superior, is not good. " That such an erent 
OS much more deeply than," &c., would, perliaps, be an ' 
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ne88 of a family is destroyed ; but the social sjstem is unim- 
paired, and its moyements experience no impediment, and sos- 
tain no sensible injury. The arrow passes through ^e air, 
which soon closes upon it, and all is tranquiL But when the 
f^reat lights and ornaments of the world, placed aloft to conduct 
Its inferior movements, are extinguished, such an event resembled 
the apocalyptic vial * noured into that element (t.«., into the air) 
which changes its wnole temperature, and is the presage of 
fearful commotions, of thunders, lightnings, and tempests. 



CHARLES LAMB.' 



]. ATTACHMENT TO LONDON SCENES AND LIFE» 
(From **The Lbttebs of Chablbs Lamb," wBirrxir nr 1801.) 



To Mr. Wordsworth, 

I GucniT before this to have replied to your very kind invitation 
into Cumberland. With you and your sister I could gimg any- 
where : but I am afraid whether I shall ever be able to afford 
so desperate a journey. Separate from the pleasure of your 
company, I don t now care if I never see a mountain in my life. 
I have passed all my days in London, until I have formed as 
many and intense local attachments as any of you mountaineers 

{ 1 ) Observe the mysterioiis ^nwideur of this sentence, and the striking rhetorical 
effect of the introduction of the ** apocalyptic vial." The aptness of Hall's scriptond 
quotations is remarkaUe, as sf^n in several parts of these extracts, and the degree 
to which scriptural facts and doctrines stimulated and fed his imagination is alM 
very noticeable. 

(2) About the striking; ori^nality of Lamb's writings there can be no doubt, and 
considered as tlie productions of a man who was not a professed KtUrateur at alL 
but the greater part of whose life was spent on sitting on a desk stool, until the wood 
of it, as he said, " entered into his soul,** they are very remarkable woiiu. His 
Htyle cannot be described by any one epithet, it is emphatically ** the man.** 

(3> It is well known that Johnson had the same tastes exactly as those here so 
piquantly displayed by Lamb. He once said to Boswell, ** The happiness of London 
( i.e. of living in London) is not to be conceived of but by those who have been in iL** 
Another time he said, ** When a man is tired of London, he is tired of life ; ** and he, 
like Lamb, regarded Fleet Street and the Strand as a sort of modified, perhaps 
rather inferior kind of Elynium, which it was a rare privilege to be permitted to 
enjoy. Modem notions differ somewhat from these. 
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cnn have done with dend nature. The ligbted shops of the 
Strand and Fleet Street, the ittnumerable tiadea, tiBdeamen 
and castomem, coaches, waggons, plajhouaee; all the bustle 
Totmd ahoat Cnvent Gtuden : the watr^hmen, drunkoQ aoenea, 
rattles, life awake, if you awnke, at all hours of the night j the 
impOBsibilitj of being dull in Fleet Street ; the crowds', the very 
dirt and mad, the euii shining upon houses and paremeDta, the 
print shops, the old book-stalla, parsons cheapening books, 
codse-houses, steams of soupa from kitchens, tbe pantomimes — 
London, itself a pantomime and a masquerade — all these things 
work thenuelvea into my mind, and feed me with a power of 
satiatinc me. Thewonnet of these siffhts impelameintonig-ht- 
walks about her crowded stieetE, and I often shed tears in the 
motley StTand, from fulness of ]oy at so much life. All these 
emotions must be strimge to you; ao are jourrural emotions to 
me. But consider, what must I have been doing all my life, 
not to ha^e lent great portiona of my heart with usury to such 

My attachmenta are ail local, purely local. I have no passion 
(or hsTB had none since I waa iu love, and then it was the muii- 
oua engendering of poetry and books) to groves and valleyB. 
The Tootas where I was bom, the furniture which has been 
before my eyes all my life, a bookcase which has followed me 
about Uke a faithful dog (only exceeding him in knowledge] 
wherever I have moved, — old chaira, old tables, streets, squares 
where I have sunned myself, my old school (Oie Blite Coat 
Sciool), — these are my mietresses, — have I not enough without 
your mountains P I do not envy you, I should pity you, did 
I not know that the mind will make friends of anything. Your 
xnn, and moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes, affect me no more, 
or scarcely come to me in more venerable characters, than as a 

Elided room with tapeetry and tapers, where I might lire with 
sndsorae visible obiects. 4 consider theclouds above me but as 
a roof beautifully painted, but unnble to satisfy the mindj and, 
at last, like the pictures of the apartment of a connoisseur, un- 
able to afford him any longer a pleasure. So fading upon me, 
from disuse, have been the beauties of nature, as they have bean 
confidently called ; so ever fresh and green and warm are all the 
inventions of men, and assemblies of men in the great city. 

Give my kindest love, and my HiBtet'f, to D, and yourself. 
And n kiss from me to little Barbara Lenthwaite.' Thank you 
for Wdng mj play. 
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2. ON THE POPULAR FALLACY TOAT WE 
SHOULD LEE DOWN WITH THE LAMB. 

(FBOM "E88ATB OF ELIA,** PUBLISHED DT 1833.) 

We could never quite understand the philosophy of thiB tf- 
ranprementy or the wisdom of our ancestors in sending us for 
instruction to these woolly hedfellows. A sheep, when it is 
dark, has nothinpr to do hut to shut his silly eyes, and sleep if 
he can. Man found out long sixes. Hail candle-light! without 
disparagement to sun or moon, the kindliest luminary of the 
three, if we may not rather style thee their radiant deputy— 
mild viceroy of the moon ! We love to read, talk, sit silent, 
eat, drink, sleep hy candle-light. They are every hody^s sim and 
moon. This is our peculiar and household planet. Wanting 
it, what savage unsocial nights must our ancestors have spen^ 
wintering in caves and unillumined fastnesses (castles) ! They 
must have lain ahout and grumbled at one another in the dark. 
What repartees could have passed, when you must have felt 
about for a smile, and handled a neighbour's cheek to be snxe 
that he understood it ? This accounts for the seriousness of the 
elder poetry. It has a sombre cast (try Hesiod or Ossian], 
derived from the tradition of those unlantemed nights. Jokes 
came in with candles.^ We wonder how they saw to pick np 
a pin, if they had any. How did they sup ? What a melange 
of chance carving they must have made of it ! here one had 
got a leg of a goat, when he wanted a horse's shoulder— there 
another had dipt his scooped palm in a kid-skin of wild honey, 
when he meditated right mare's milk. There is neither good 
eating nor drinking in fresco ^ (the dark). Who, even in these 
civilised times, has never experienced this, when at some 
economic table he has commenced dining after dusk, and waited 
for the flavour till the lights came P The senses absolutely give 

{Y) Jokes, Sfc. What a world of fun is enfffrested by this simple remark. drofiped 
out, as it were, casually from the pen of the good-natured writer! Hie aitb 
suppremo veri, as if nothing could have been written by daylight, the thio^ltf 
wiches you not to see, but yet winks at your seeing, as well as those he shovn yon, 
all form part of the entertainment. 

(2) Fresco, Ital., corresponding to Tr.frau, and out fresh^ used asasabstantiTt 
meaning cool air, thereby associating duskiness or gloom, as above, 'Do't 
however, is not an Italian sense of the word, but has been added to it in Eoj^M 
by the not unnatural connection in our country between "open air " and "cloxJy 
Bky» 
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and take reciprocally.^ Can you tell pork from yeal in the 
darky or distinguish oherris from, pure Malaga P Take away the 
candle from the smoking man ^ by the glimmering of the left 
ashes he knows that he is still smoking, but he knows it only 
by an inference ; till the restored light coming in aid of the 
olfactories, reyeals to both senses the full aroma. Then how 
he redoubles his puffs, how he burnishes {brightens up) ! There 
is absolutely no such thing as reading, but by a candle. We 
haye tried the affectation of a book at noon-day in gardens, and 
in sultry arbours ; but it was labour thrown away. Those gay 
motes in the beam come about you, hoyering and teazing, like 
80 many coquets, that will haye you all to their seK, and are 
jealous of your abstractions. By the midnight taper the writer 
digests his meditations. By the same light we must approach 
to their perusal, if we would catch the flame, the odour. It is 
a mockery, all that is reported of the influential Phoebus. No 
trae poem eyer owed its birth to the sun's light. They are 
abstracted works — 

"Things that were horn, when none hat the still night. 
And his dumb candle, saw his pinching throes." 

Marry, daylight — daylight might furnish the images, the crude 
material ; but for the fine shapings, the true turning and filing 
^as mine author hath it), they must be content to hold their 
inspiration of the candle. The mild internal light, that reyeals 
them, like fires on the domestic hearth, goes out in the sunshine.^ 
Night and silence call out the starry fancies. Milton's '^ Morn- 
ing Hymn on Paradise," we woidd hold a ^ood wager, was 
Ijenned at midnight, and Taylor's richer description of a sun- 
rise ' smells decidedly of the taper. Eyen ourself in these our 
humbler lucubrations,^ time our best measured cadences (prose 
has her cadences) not unfrequently to the charm of the drowsier 
watchman, '^ blessing the doors,'' or the wild sweep of winds at 

(1) JReciprocally. This word is necessary here to the sense. A. may give and 
B. may take, these being their respective functions ; but if reciprocally^ then each 
both fj^es and takes in torn. 

(2) An admirable conceit. The delicate graces of composition are extinguished 
by sunshine, and can only show themselves by candle-light ! " Night and silence 
oaU oat the starry fancies." How exquisitely the writer, conscious as he must 
have been, of almost unlimited capacity of working this vein— the Celtic attribute 
(to use Matthew Arnold's illustration) of his nature— subordinates it to the impera- 
tiTO claims of taste and art. 

(8) See the passage referred to, p. 336. 

(4) LueubrationSt a happily chosen word, fr. Lat. lucubrare^ to study by lamp- 
Ught. 
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midniglit. . Eyen now ft loftier speculation than we haye yet 
attempted courts our endeavours. We would indite something 
about the solar system. Betty, bring the candles! 



WILLIAM PALEY. 

HAPPINESS OF THE ANIMAL WORLD. 

(Fbox ** Natural Thkologt/' publibhxd dt 1802.) 



It is a happy world after all. The air^ the earth, the water, 
teem with delighted existence. In a sprmg noon^ or a summer 
evening, on whichever side I turn my eyes, myriads of happj 
beings crowd upon my view. ^^ The insect youth are (m tne 
wing.'" Swarms of new-bom flies are trying their pinions in 
the air. Their sportive motions, their wanton mazes, their 
gratuitous^ activity, their continual change of pla<^ without 
use or purpose, testify their joy, and the exultation they feel 
in their lately-discovered faculties. A bee amongst the floweni 
in spring, is one of the most cheerful objects that can be lookea 
upon. Its life appears to be all enjoyment, so busy, and so 
pleased : yet it is only a specimen of insect life, with which, by 
leason of the animal being half-domesticated, we happen to be 
better acquainted than we are with that of others. The whole 
winged insect tribe, it is probable, are equally intent upon their 
proper employments, and under every variety of constitutioD, 
gratified, and perhaps equally gratifiea, by the ofBces which the 
Author of their nature nas assigned to them. But the atmo- 
sphere is not the only scene of enjoyment for the insect 
race. Plants are covered with aphides, greedily sucking their 
juices, and constantly, as it should seem, in the act of sucking. 
It cannot be doubted but that this is a state of gratification. 
What else should fix them so close to the operation, and so 
long ! Other species are running about, with an alacrity in 

(1) ** Paley's fltyle is as near perfection in its kind as any in our language."— 
Mackintosh, " Ethical Philosophy." 

(2) Gray, *• Ode on the Spring/' 

(3) Oratuitous, what one does for nothing:, but is not called upon to do at all. 
spontaneous, what one does of one's own accord or will. This word would pediapt 
have been more correct above. 
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their motions which carries with it every mark of pleasure. 
Xiai^e patches of grotmd are sometimes covered with these 
'brisK and sprightly natures. If we look to what the waters 
produce, shoalB m the fry of fish frequent the margins of 
ukee, and of the sea itself. These are so happy that they 
know not what to do with themselves. Their attitudes, their 
yivacity, their leaps out of the water, their frolics in it (which 
I have noticed a thousand times with equal attention and 
amusement) all conduce to show their excess of spirits, and 
are simply the effects of that excess. Walking b^ the sea-side, 
in a calm evening, upon a sandy shore, and with an ebbing 
tide, I have frequently remarked the appearance of a dark 
doudy or rather very tmck mist, hanging over the edge of the 
water, to the height, perhaps, of half a yard, and of the breadth 
id two or three yuas, stretching alon^ the coast as far as the 

Se could reach, and always retiring with the water. When 
is doud came to be examined, it proved to be nothing else 
than so much space filled with voimg shrimps in the act of 
bounding into the air, from the shallow margm of the water, 
or from the wet sand. If any motion of a mute animal coula 
express delight, it was this : if they had meant to make signs 
of their happiness, they could not have done it more intelligibly. 
Suppose then^ what I have no doubt of, each individual of this 
niunber to be in a state of positive enjoyment, what a sum, 
collectively, of gratification and pleasure have we here before 
our view ! 

The young of all animals appear to me to receive pleasure, 
nmply from the exercise of their limbs and bodily faculties, 
without reference to any end to be attained, or any use to be 
answered by the exertions. A child, without knowing anything 
of the use of language, is in a high de^ee delighted with being 
able to speak. The incessant repetition of a few articulate 
sounds, or perhaps of the single word which it has learned to 
pronounce, proves this point clearly. Nor is it less pleased 
with its first successful endeavours to walk, or rather to run 
(which precedes walking), although entirely ignorant of the 
importance of the attainment to its future life, and even without 
applying it to any present purpose. A child is delighted with 
speaking, without having anything to say, and with walking, 
without knowing where to go. And prior to both these, I am 
disposed to believe that the waking hours of infancy are ain^'^ 
ably taken up with the exercise of vision, or, perhaps, 
properly spealdng, with learning to see. 
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JOHN FOSTERi 

nOWARD'S DECISION OF CHARACTER 

(FBOM ** E8SAT OH DECI8I0V 07 CHARACTER,** PUBLISHED HT 180S.) 



In this distinction (that of decision of chariuder), no man eve! 
exceeded, for instanre, or ever will exceed the late illustrioiu 
Howard. The energy' of his determination was so great, thafc 
if instead of being haoitual, it had been shown only for a shoit 
time on particular occasionSi it would have appeared a vehe- 
ment impetuosity; but by being unintermittod, it had aa 
equability of manner, which scarcely appeared to exceed the 
tone of a calm constancy, it was so totally the reyerse of any- 
thing like turbulen(;e or agitation. It was the calmness of an 
intensity, kept uniform by the nature of the human mind fo^ 
bidding it to be more, and by the character of the individual 
forbidding it to be leas.' The habitual passion of his mind wii 
a measure of feeling almost exyxfX to tne temporary extremes 
and paroxysms of common minds : as a great riyer in its cus- 
tomary state is equal to a small or moderate one when swollen 
to a torrent. The moment of finishing his plans in deliberation, 
and commencing them in action, was tne sama I wonder what 
muHt have been the amount of that bribe, in emolument or 
pleasure, that would have detained him a week inactive after 
tlieir final adjustment. The law which carries water down a 
declivity was not more unconquerable and invariable, than the 
determination of his feelings toward the main object. The 

(1) "I have read with the pjoatest admiration the essays of Mr. Foster. He 
i» one of the most profound and elegant writers that En^and has prodnced."— 
Alacktntoxh. 

•* In sinnplicity of langoa^^e, in majesty of conception, in the eloquence of tbst 
ooncifleness which conveys, in a short sentence, more meaning than the mind 
dares at once admit, his writings are unmatched."— JVbrtA British Review. 

(2) Energy, It. Or. cVtpyeia, act, operation; hence the moving power of flw 
mind which works in the act. Energy is not necessarily much exhibited in out- 
ward show ; but it is the maintaining power to which the result is at last doe. 
It is, of course, as shown in tlie example above, a necessary ingredient of d^' 
cision of character. 

(3) Compare Uurke^s brief but emphi^ic sketch of Howard^s character, p. 327* 
lie also dwells, it will be seen, on Howard's subordination of his taste for the fine 
arts to the p«>rformance of what he considered the duties of his mission. PeriisiM 
Foster's reference to this feature of Howard was suggested by Burke*8 expressioM. 
There is, however, no visible trace of imitation. . 
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importance of this object held his faculties in a state of excite- 
ment which was too rigid to be affected by lighter interests, 
and on which, therefore, the beauties of nature and of art had 
no power. He had no leisure feeling which he could spare^ to 
be diyerted among the innumerable varieties of the extensive 
Boene which he traversed ; all his subordinate feelings lost their 
Hoparate existence and operation, by falling into the grand one. 
There have not been wanting trivial minds to mark this as a 
fault in his character. But the mere men of taste ought to be 
silent respecting such a man as Howard; he is above their 
sphere of judgment. The invisible spirits, who fulfil their 
commission of philanthropy among mortals^ do not care about 
pictores, statues, and sumptuous buildings; and no more did 
ne. when the time in which he must have inspected and ad- 
mired them would have been taken from the work to which he 
had oonscH^rated his life. The curiosity which he might feel, 
was reduced to wait till the hour should arrive when its grati- 
fication should be presented by conscience, which kept a scru- 
pulous charge of all his time, as the duty of that hour. If he 
was still at every hour when it came, fated to feel the attrac- 
tion of the fine arts but the second claim, they might be sure 
ol their revenge, for no man will ever visit Rome under such 
a despotic consciousness of duty,^ as to refuse himself time for 
surveying the magnificence of its ruins. Such a sin against 
taste is very far beyond the reach of common saintship to 
commit.* It impliea an inconceivable severity of conviction,^ 
that he had one thing to do ; and that he, who would do some 
great thing in this short life, must apply himself to the work 
with such a concentration of his forces as, to idle spectators, 
who live only to amuse themselves, looks like insanity. His 
attention was so strongly and tenaciously fixed on his object, 
that, even at the greatest distance, as the Egyptian pyramids 
to travellers, it appeared to him with a luminous distinctness as 
if it were nigh, and beguiled the toilsome length of labour and 
enterprise by which he was to reach it."^ So conspicuous was 

(1) Despotic consciousness of duty; inconceivable severity of conviction. Such 
ezpressions as these, many of which may be found in Fester's writings, are cha- 
noteristlG of the writer, and show his power of condensation. 

(2) Such a nn, Ac, There is sometimes a sort of grimness in Foster's aspect 
mentally seen through the screen of words and phrases ; yet it is the grimnen 
• good and amiable man, whose features not unft'equently relax into a smilfl^ 
forinatance, in this sentence. 

(8) The influence exercised by the distant goal on the traveller's moveme 
towards it is strikingly represented. 
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it before him, that not a step deviated from the direction, az>v 
every movement, and every daV| was an approzimatioiL ^^ 
his method referred everything he did and taoaght to the end, 
and as his exertion did not relax for a moment, he made the 
trial, so seldom made — what is the utmost effect which may be 
granted to the last possible efforts of a human agent; and, 
therefore, what he did not accomplish, he might conclude to be 
placed beyond the sphere of mortal activity, and calmly Imtb 
to the immediate disposal of Providence. 



SYDNEY SMITH.1 



THE CATHOLIC EMANCIPATION QUESTION. 

(From '*Leiteb8 of Peteb Plymlet to His Bbothsb Abramam,"^ 

PUBLISHED lir 1606.) 



WuAT amuses me the most is to hear of the indulgences which 
the Catholics have received, and their exorbitance' (unrecuon- 
ahlenesx) in not being satisfied with those indulgences. Now 
if you complain to me that a man is obtrusive and shameless in 
his requentri, and that it is impossible to bring him to reason, I 
must first of all hear the whole of your conduct towards him; 
for you may have taken from him so much in the first instance, 
that in spite of a long series of restitution* (restittdians), vast 
latitude for petition will still remain behind. 

There is a village (no matter where) in which the inhabitants, 
on one day in the year, sit down to a dinner prepared at the 

( 1 ) ** There is no mun of this century wnoee wonu are ncher in masculine sense, 
in eanieHt advocacy of what he (Sydney Smith) deemed great principles, or in 
(jeneral i)ureneBS of jud^^ent ; while for wit, shrewdness, and good Saxon Jgngiiwh 
Uiey are unHurpassed, or, taking those qualities together, unrivalled.**— ^nyitf, 
Handh(M)k of Knglish Literature, p. 498. 

(2) These letters, so notable for their sarcasm and humour, conduced very much 
to the measure of Catholic emancipation passed in 1829. 

(3) Exorbitance. We may speak of the exorbitance of a demand, ftc., but not 
of a person. 

(4) Series of restitution. Another inaccuracy: series mtist i^piy to numbers, 
not to an alwtraction. Lower down we have "a series of concessions,*' which is 
quite «',orrect. 
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common expense : by an extraordinary piece of tyranny (which 
Lord Hawkesbury would call the wisdom of the village ances- 
tors)^ the inhabitants of three of the streets, about a hundred 
years ago, seized upon the inhabitants of the fourth street, 
bound uiem hand and foot, laid them upon their backs, and 
compelled them to look on while the rest were stuffing them- 
selves with beef and beer: the next year, the inhabitants of the 
persecuted street (though they contributed an equal quota of the 
expense) were treated precisely in the same manner. The 
tyranny grew^to a custom ; and (as the manner of our nature 
is) it was considered as the most sacred of all duties to keep 
these poor fellows without their annual dinner : the viUage was 
so tenacious of this practice^ that nothing could induce them to 
resign it ; every enemy to it was looked upon as a disbeliever 
in Divine Providence, and any nefarious churchwarden who 
wished to succeed in his election, had nothing to do but to re- 
present his antagonist as an abolitionist, in order to frustrate 
nis ambition, endanger his life, and throw the village into a 
state of the most di^dadf ul commotion. By degrees^ however, 
the obnoxious street grew to be so well peopled, and its inhabi- 
tants so firmly unitea, that their oppressors, more afraid of in- 
justice, were more disposed to be just. At the next dinner 
they are unbound, the year after allowed to sit upright, then a 
bit of bread and a glass of water ; till at last, after a long series 
of conce&Asions, they are emboldened to ask, in pretty plain 
terms, that they may be allowed to sit down at the bottom of 
the table, and to fill their bellies as well as the rest. Forth- 
with a general cry of shame and scandal: ''Ten years ago were 
you not laid upon your backs P Don't you remember what a 
great thing you thought it to get a piece of bread? IIow 
thankful you were for cheese-parings r Have you forgotten 
that memorable era when the lord of the manor interfered to 
obtain for you a slice of the public pudding P And now, with 
an audacity only equalled by your ingratitude, you have the 
impudence to ask for knives ancL forks, and to request, in terms 
too plain to be mistaken, that you may sit down to table 
with the rest, and be indulged even with beef and beer : there 
are not more than half a dozen dishes which we have reserved 
for ourselves : the rest has been thrown open to you in the 
utmost profusion ; you have potatoes and carrots, suet dump- 
lings, sops in the pan, and delicious toast and water, in incredible 
quantities. Beei^ mutton, lamb, pork, and veal are ours ; and 
ii you were not the most restless and dissatisfied of human 
beings, you would never think of aspiring to enjoy them." 
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la not this, my dainty Abraham, the yeiy nonsense, and the 
veiy insult wnich is talked to and practised upon the Catholics? 
l^ou are surprised that men who nave tasted of partial justice 
should ask for perfect justice ; that he who has been robbed 
of coat and cloak will not be contented with the restitu- 
tion of one of his garments. He would be a very lazy block- 
head if he were content, and I (who. though an mhabitant of 
the Tillage, have preserved, thimk Grod, some sense of justice) 
most earnestly counsel these half fed claimants to persevere in 
their just demands, till they are admitted to a more complete 
share of a dinner to which they pay as much as the others ; and 
if the^ see a little, attenuated lawyer squabbling at the head 
of their opponents, let them desire him to empty his pockets, 
and to pull out all the pieces of duck, fowl, and pudding wUch 
he has filched from the public feast, to carry home to ms wife 
and children. 



2. MRS. PARTINGTON versus THE ATLANTIC. 

(Fbom a '* Speech oir Bbfobk/' dblivbbed at Tauvtok ut 188L) 

As for the possibility of the House of Lords preventing ere long 
a reform of Parliament, I hold it be the most absurd notion 
that ever entered into human imagination. I do not mean to 
be disrespectful, but the attempt of the Lords to stop the pro- 
gress of reform reminds me very forcibly of the great storm of 
oidmouth, and of the conduct of the excellent Mrs. Partington 
on that occasion. In the winter of 1824 there set in a great 
flood upon that town ; the tide rose to an incredible height, 
the waves rushed in upon the houses, and everything was 
threatened with destruction. In the midst of this sublime and 
terrible storm, Dame Partington, who lived upon the beach, 
was seen at the door of her house with mop and pattens, trund- 
ling her mop, squeezing out the sea-water, and vigorously 
pushing away the Atlantic Ocean. The Atlantic was roused : 
Mrs. Partington's spirit was up ; but I need not tell you the 
contest was unequal. The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs. Parting- 
ton. She was excellent at a slop or a puddle, but she shomd 
not have meddled with a tempest. Gentlemen^ be at your ease, 
be quiet and steady. You will beat Mrs. Partington. 
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WASHINGTON IRVING.' 
1. THE RENOWNED WOUTEB VAN TWTLLER. 

IFBDH '■ KSICtBBI10C«KB-a HUTOEI Or SEW Ydhk," 



B renowned Wouter (or Walter) Van Twiller waa desoeDded 
m A long line of Dutch bur^amastexB, who had euccceEively 
ledawBj their Uvea and (trown f at vpon the bench of ma^- 
OT in Rotterdiim ; and who had comported themaelves with 
!a mng^ular wisdom and propriety, that they were nevei 
her heard or talked of, which, n.eit to beinc uniTeraally 
pleaded, should be tJie object of ambition of all magiatrates 

umame of Twiller ia eaid to be a corruption of the 
ftinal name TwijUer, which in English means doubter,- a 
16 admirably deecriptiTe of his deliberate habits. For though 
was a man »h\ii up within himself like an oyater, and of 
i a profoundly reflective tiim, that he acareely ever spoke 
opt in monosyllables, yet did he never make up his mind on 
f doubtful point. This waa dearly accouuted for by hie ad- 
tente, who affirmed that he always conceived every eubject on 
eompieheneive a si^ale, that he had nut room in his bead to 
it over and examine both sides -of it; so that he always 
oned ID doubt, merely in conse(|uence of the aatomshlDg^ 
oiitnde of his ideas, 

Hiere are two opposite ways by 'n'hich some men get into 
~C6; one b^ talking a va^t deal and thinkinira little, and the 
X by holdug their tonguea and not thinking at all. By the 



■pate, like the owl, the stupidest of birds, comes to be 
mented bv a discerning world with all the attributes of 
a. This, by the way, is a mere casual remark, i 
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would not for the universe have it thought to apply to Goyernor 
Van Twiller. On the contrary, he was a very wise Dutchman, 
for he never said a foolish thing; and of such invincible gravity, 
that he was never known to laugh, or even to smile, through 
the course of a long and prosperous life. Certain, however, it 
is, there never was a matter proposed, however simple, and on 
whidi your common narrow-minded mortals would rashly deter- 
mine at the first glance, but what the renovnied Wouter put 
on a mighty, mysterious, vacant kind of look, shook his capa- 
cious h^d, and, having smoked for five minuter wOk redoubled 
earnestness, sagely observed, that " he had his doubts about 
the matter : " which, in process of time, gained him the charac- 
ter of a man slow of belief, and not easily imposed upon. 

The person of this illustrious old gentleman was as regularly 
formed, and nobly proportioned, as though it had been moulded 
by the hands of some cunning Dutch statuary, as a model of 
majesty and lordly grandeur. He was exactly five feet six 
incnee in height, and six feet five inches in circumference. His 
head was a perfect sphere, far excelling in magnitude that of 
the great Pericles (who was thence waggishly called ''the 
onion-head **) ; indeed of such stupendous dimensions was it, 
that dame Nature herself, with all her sex's ingenuity, would 
have been puzzled to construct a neck capable of supporting it; 
wherefore she wisely declined the attempt, and settled it firmly 
on the top of his backbone, just between the shoulders, where 
it remained as snugly bedded as a ship of war in the Potowmac. 
His body was of an oblong form, particularly capacious at 
bottom, which was wisely ordered by Providence, seeing that 
he was a man of sedentary habits, and very averse to the idle 
labour of walkinf^. His legs, though exceedingly sb^rt, were 
sturdy in proportion to the weight they had to sustain ; so that 
when erect he had not a little the appearance of a robustious 
beer-barrel, standing on skids.^ His face, that infallible index 
of the mind, presented a vast expanse, perfectly unf urrowed or 
deformed by any of those lines and angles which disfigure the 
human countenance with what is termed expression. Two 
smaU grey eyes twinkled feebly in the midst, like two stars of 
lesser magnitude, in a hazy firmament ; and his full-fed cheeks, 
which seem to have taken toll of everything that went into his 
mouth, were curiously mottled and streaked with dusky red, 
like a Spitzenberg apple. 

His habits were as regular as his person. He daily took his 

(1) Pieces of timber hung out to preserve a ship's side from injury by collisioD. 
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four stated meals, appropriating exactly an hour to each ; he 
smoked and doubtea eignt hours, and he slept the remaining 
twelve of the f our-and-twenty . Such was the renowned Wouter 
Van Twiller; a true philosopher, for his mind was either 
elevated above^ or tranquilly settled below^ the cares and per- 
plexities of this world. He had lived in it for years without 
feeling the least curiosity to know whether the sun revolved 
round it, or it round the sun ; and he had even watched, fbr at 
least half a century, the smoke curling from his pipe to the 
ceiling, without once troubling his head with* any of those 
numerous theories by which a philosopher would have per- 
plexed his brain in accounting for its rising above the surround- 
mg atmosphere. In his council he presided with great state 
and solemnity. He sate in a huge chair of solid oak, hewn in 
the celebrated forest of the Hague, fabricated by an experienced 
" timmerman " (carpenter) of Amsterdam, and curiously carved 
about the arms and feet into exact imitation of eagle's claws. 
Instead of a sceptre, he swa^red a long Turkish pipe, wrought 
with jasmine and amber, which had been presented to a sts^t- 
holder of Holland at the conclusion of a treaty with one of the 
petty Barbary powers. In this stately chair would he sit, and 
this magnificent pipe would he smolie, shaking his right knee 
with a constant motion, and fixing his eve, for hours together, 
upon a little print of Amsterdam, which hung in a black frame 
against the o]^posito wall of the council-chamber. Nay, it has 
even been said^ that when any deliberation of extraordinary 
length and intricacy was on the carpet, the renowned Wouter 
would absolutely shut his eyes for full two hours at a time, 
that he might not be disturbed by external objects ; and at such 
times the internal commotion of his mind was evinced by cer- 
tain regular guttural sounds, which his admirers declared were 
merely the noise of conflict made by his contending doubts and 
opinions. 

2. THE PHANTOM ISLAND.^ 

(FBOM <'ChB0NI0I.B8 of WoLTEBT'S B006T»*' PUBLXSHIED IN 1840.) 

*' Thebe are more things in heaven and earth than are ^ 
of in our philosophy," and among these may be pi 
marvel and mystery of the seas, the island of Stl 
Those who have read the history of the Canaries— the i 

(I) The *< Phantom Island** is very gracef ally and artfully poortrayed. 
aot some time or other set out to discover it, and come home diaappointea . 
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lalancU of the ancients — ^may remembei the wonders told of this 
enigmatical island. Occasionally it would be visible from their 
shores, stretching away in the dear bright west, to all ap- 
pearance substantial like themselyes, and still more beautiful 
Expeditions would launch forth trom the Canaries to explore 
this land of promise. For a time its sun-gilt peaks and long 
shadowy promontories would remain distinctly visible; but in 
proportion as the voyagers approached, peak and promontoiy 
would gradually fade away, until nothing would remain but 
blue sky above, and deep blue water below. Hence this 
mysterious isle was stigmatised by ancient cosmographers with 
the name of Aprositus, or the Inaccessible. The failures of 
numerous expeditions sent in quest of it, both in ancient and 
modem days, have at length caused its very existence to be 
called in question, and it has been rashly pronounced a mere 
optical illusion, like the Fata Morgana of the Straits of Messina, 
or has been classed with those unsubstantial regions known to 
mariners as Cape Fly-away, and the coast of Cloudland. 

Let us not permit, however, the doubts of worldly-wise 
sceptics to rob us of the glorious realms owned by happy 
credulity in davs of yore. 

Be assured, O reader of easv faith ! thou for whom it is my 
delight to labour — be assured that such an island actually exists, 
and nas from time to time been revealed to the gaze, and trod- 
den by the feet of favoured mortals. Historians and philo- 
sophers may have their doubts, but its existence has been fully 
attested by that inspired race, the poets; who being gifted with 
a kind of second-sight, are enablea to discern those mysteries 
of nature hidden frum the eyes of ordinary men. To this gifted 
race it has ever been a kind of wonder-land. Here once bloomed, 
and perhaps still blooms, the famous garden of the Hesperides, 
with its golden fruit. Ilere, too, the sorceress Armida had her 
enchanted garden, in which she held the Christian paladin, 
Kinaldo, in delicious, but inglorious, thraldom, as set forth in 
the immortal lay of Tasso. It was in this island that Sycorax 
the witch held sway, when the good Prospero and his infant 
daughter Miranda were wafted to its shores. Who does not 
know the tale as told in the magic page of Shakspeare {i.e. in 
the " Tempest ") P The isle was then 

" full of noises, 
Soundfl, and sweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not.** 

Tlfe island, in fact, at different times has been under the sway 
of diflEerent powers — genii of earth, and air, and ocean — who 
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haye made it their shadowy abode. Hither have retired many 
classic, but broken-down, deities, shorn of ahnost all their 
attributes, but who once ruled the poetic world. Here Nep- 
tune and Amphitrite hold a diminished court — sovereigns m 
exile. Their ocean-chariot, almost a wreck, lies bottom up- 
ward in some sea-beaten cavern ; their pursy^ Tritons and 
haggard^ Nereids bask listlessly like seals about the rocks. 
Sometimes these deities assume, it is said, a shadow of their 
ancient pomp, and glide in state about a summer sea; and 
then, as some tall Indiaman lies becalmed with idly-flapping 
sail, her drowsy crew may hear the mellow note of the Triton^s 
shell swelling upon the ear as the invisible pageant sweeps by. 
On the shores of this wondrous isle the kraken^ heaves its 
unwieldy bulk, and wallows many a rood. Here the sea-ser- 
pent, that mighty, but much-contested, reptile, lies coiled up 
during the intervals of its revelations to the eyes of true believers. 
Here, even, the Flying Dutchman finds a port, and casts his 
anchor, and furls his shadowy sail, and takes a brief repose 
from his eternal cruisings. In the deep bays and harbours of 
the island lies many a spell-boimd ship, long since given up as 
lost bv the ruined merchant. Here, too, its crew, long, long 
^wailed in vain, lie sleeping from age to age in mossy grot- 
toes, or wander about in pleasing oblivion of all things. Here, 
in caverns, are garnered up the priceless treasures lost in the 
ocean. Here sparkles in vain the diamond and flames the 
carbuncle. Here are piled up rich bales of oriental silks, boxes 
of pearls, and piles of golden ingots. 

(1) The picture of a puny (i.e. puffy, short-breathed) Trit«n, and a haggard (t.«. 
lean and scraggy) Nereid, is extremely comic 

(2) The Kraken is an enormous marine animal, whose appearance in the arctic 
■MS has often been described, but never authenticated^like that of the sea ser- 
p6nt. 
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ROBERT SOUTHEY.i 

1. THE DEATH OF NELSON. 

(FBOM the ** LiFB OF NEL80H,** PUBLISHED IN 1813.) 



The death of Nelson was felt in England as something more 
than a puhlic calamity : men started at the intelligence, and 
turned pale, as if they had heard of the loss of a dear fnend. 
An object of our admiration and affection, of our pride and of 
our hopes, was suddenly taken from us ; and it seemed as if we 
had never till then known how dee]^ly we loved and reverenced 
him. What the country had lost m its great naval hero — ^the 
neatest of our own and of all former times — was scarcely taken 
into the account of grief. So perfectly, indeed, had he performed 
his part, that the maritime war, after the battle of Trafalgar, 
was considered at an end. The fleets of the enemy were not 
merely defeated, but destroyed ; new navies must be built, and 
a new race of seamen reared for them, before the possibility of 
their invading our shores could again be contemplated. It was 
not, therefore, from any selfish reflection upon the magnitude 
of our loss that we mourned for him : the general sorrow was 
of a higher character. The people of England grieved that 
funeral ceremonies, and public monuments, and posthumous 
rewards, were all which' they could now bestow upon him 
whom the king, the legislature, and the nation would have 
alike delighted to honour; whom every tongue would have 
blessed; whose presence in every village through which he 
might have passed would have wakened the church-bells, have 
given schoolboys a holiday, have drawn children from their 
sports to gaze upon him, and '^ old men from the chimney- 
comer " to look upon Nelson ere they died. The victory of 
Trafalgar was celebrated, indeed, with the usual forms of re- 
joicing, but they were without joy ; for such already was the 

(1) Both the proee and the verse of Southey are tasteful ana pore in style ; it is 
probable that the former will survive the latter. ** The Doctor " is a compound of 
Swift and Sterne in form, but inferior in power to the vein of either of those writers. 
** The Life of Nelson '* is thought by some to be Southey's best work. 

(2) All which. This expression is one of the slight, but still signilBcant, symp- 
toms of change in the language. A writer would now almost unconscionsly say 
** all that," not cUl which. Who and which are not only losing their individuali^, 
but are both giving way to that, which is more convenient and equally intelligible. 
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fHory of the Britiah na-vy, tbiODp'h Nelson'H giirpatiUD^ gecius, 
that it scarcely saemed to raceive any addition from the most 
signal -victor; thnt ever woe achieTtid upon the ietua; and tha 
ileBtructioD of this mighty £eet, by wliich all the maritime 
Bchemea of France ware totally fniatrated, hardly appeared to 
add to OUT aeciuity* or atrenglii ; for, while Nelson waa liTiug 
to watch the (combined Bqaadrons of the enemy, we fait 
ouraelves aa secure as now, when they were no longer in 



attained, iika hh father, to a good old age. Yet he ci 
said to have fallen prematureli' whose work was done ; nc* 
ought he to he lamented, who died so fuU of hononiB, and at 
the heifrht of human fame. The moat triumphant death is that 



brighter blaze of glory. He haa left m, not indeed hie DDantlQ 
of inspiration, but a name and an example which are at this 
hour inspiring thousirndB of the youth of Englsnd — a, name 
which is our pride, and an example which will continue to be 
our shield and our strength. Thus it ia that the spirits of the 
great and the wise continue to live and to act after ibem. 



(FBOU "TQK SoatOB." PIIDLUBFJ) IR 1634.) 

The pause was broken by the boy, who aaid, returning to 

the subject — " I have been thinking, father, that it is not a 

good thing to be a philosopher." 

"And what, my son, haa led thee to that thought P" 
"What I have read at the end of the Dictionary, father. 

There was one philosopher that was pounded in a mortar." 
" That, Daniel," said the father, " could neither har^ been 

the philoaopheT'e fault nor hia choice." 

(I) Sieurilti. 
noiT fanny binuelf 
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'' But it was because he was a philosopher, my lad/' aaid 
Guy, '* that he bore it so brayely, and said ' Beat on : you can 
only bruise the shell of Anazarchus ! ' If he had not been a 
philosopher, they might have pounded him just the same; but 
they would never haye put him in the Dictionary. Epictetos, 
in like manner, bore the torments which his wicked master in- 
flicted upon him, without a groan, only saying — ' Take care, or 
you will break my leg;* and when the leg was broken, he 
looked the wretch in the face, and said, ' I told you you would 
break it/ " 

" But," said the youngster, " there was one philosopher who 
chose to live in a tub ; and another, who, that he might never 
again see anything to withdraw his mind from meditation, put 
out his eyes by looking on a bright brass basin, such as I cured 
my warts in." 

" He might have been a wise man," said William Dove. 
" but not wondrous wise ; for if he had, he would not have usea 
the basin to put his eyes out. He would have jumped into s 
quickset hedge, and scratched them out, like the man of our 
town ;' because when he saw his eyes were out, he might then 
have jumped into another hedge and scratohed them in again ! 
The man of our town was the greatest {greater) philosopher of 
the two." 

" And there was one," continued the boy, " who had better 
have blinded himself at once ; for he did nothing else but cry 
at everything he saw. Was not this being very foolish ? " 

" I am sure," says William, " it was not being merry 



and 



wise." 



''There was another who said that himger was his daily 
food." 

"He must have kept such a table as Duke Humphrey/' 
quoth William. "I should not have liked to dine with 
him." 

"Then there was Crates," said the persevering boy; "he 
had a good estate, and sold it, and threw the money into the 
sea, saying, ' Away, ye paltry cares I I will drown you, that 
you may not drown me.^" 

(1) In alliuioD to the well-known nursery rhyme — 

There was a man in our town (or ** in Thessaly **) 
'And he was wondrons wise ; 
He jumpt into a qnickset hedge. 
And scratched oat both his eyes/' &c. 

(2) ** To .line with Duke Homphrey," according to the proverb, is to get nothing 
for dinner. 
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" I should like to know," quotb Williiini, " what the over- 
seora said to that chap, when he applied to the pariah for 
support ? " 

"They sent him to Bedlam, I suppose," eaid the mother; 
" it was the fit place for hiui, poor preiiture I " 

"And when AristippQa aet out upon a journey he bade his 
Betrants throw away all their money, that they might tnivei 
the better. Why, tbey must hare bejiged their way, and it 
cannot be right to heg if people are not brought to it by mis- 
fortune. AJnd there were some who thought there was no 
Ood. X am eure they were fools j for the Bible aajs bo."' 

" Well, Daniel," a^d (juy, " thou haat studied the end of the 
Dictionary to some purpose." 

" And the Bible, too, Master Guy," said Dinah, her counte- 
nance brightening with joy at her sou's concluding remark. 

" It's the best part of the book," said the boy, replying to 
Ms schoolmaster ; " there are more enlertainin? and surprising 
things there than I ever read in any other place, except my 
father's book about Pantagruel (i.e. £abelau)." 



SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE.' 
1. THE TEST OF TEUE POETKT.' 

(FHOU " BlOOBAFHU LirHBASIA," FUBUSHEII II 19170 

As the result of all my reading and meditation, I abatracted 
two critical aphorisms, deeming them to comprise the condi- 
tions and criteria o£ poetic style : first, that not the poem which 
(I) "ThBfoo]hatIiiBl<liiihlihev1,TbereijnoO«L'-— Aolnii'.i. 

ntimxi from pralalng It. It ifl pregnuit, fnoght with iDtcUlgeiice. tiut witbnJ oTIeD 
ubflcim, BeDerBllylajKmrBd.iuidatKiiiadlQgln techQiual phmseoktey. PuantlieBH 
too — MmeluD w not elogle, bnL locked Into one acotliflr — betat the phtb, and onTuigle 
tbA readar. Coleridge, to BOmeaSvnt, iUmtrata the ramark^rather havtlly msde 

■1 Pope, Ony, Cowper, Byron. OBinpbcll. imi Soolhej. me beautiful prose writera. 
0(darldga.likgMilIon,ou^ tHoomei Ihoionghly articiilale wbenlieputa hia "aiDg- 
lagrobea'^ oa. 

(8) Tlure ia mooh matlBr tor ihiraght in 
flonJl. Mid Celeridge's etjle, ai ' 
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we have read, but that to which we return, with the greatest 
pleasure, possesses the genuine power, and chums the name of 
essential poetry ; seconoly, that whatever lines can be trans- 
lated into other words of the same language, without diminu- 
tion of their si^ificance, either in sense or association, or in 
any worthy feeling, are so far yicious in their diction. Be it 
however observed, that I excluded from the list of worthy 
feeling, the pleasure derived from mere novelty in the reader, 
and the desire of exciting wonderment at his powers in the 
author. Oftentimes since then, in perusing French trasediee, 
I have fancied two marks of admiration at vie end of each line, 
as hieroglyphics of the author*s own admiration at his own 
cleverness. Our genuine admiration of a great poet is a con- 
tinuous under-current of feeling; it is everywhere present, but 
seldom anywhere as a separate excitement. I was wont boldly 
to alErm, that it would be scarcely more difficult to push a stone 
out from the pyramids with the bare hand, than to alter a 
word, or the position of a word, in Milton or Shakespeare (in 
their most important works at least), without making the poet 
say something else, or something worse, than he does say. One 
great distinction, I appeared to myself to see plainly between 
even the characteristic faults of our elder poets, and the false 
beauty of the modems. In the former, from Donne to Cowley, 
we find the most fantastic out-of-the-way thoughts, but in the 
most pure and genuine mother English ; m the latter the most 
obvious thoughts, in language the most fantastic and arbitrary. 
Our faulty elder poets sacrificed the passion and passionate 
flow of poetry to the subtleties of intellect, and to the starts of 
wit ; the moaems to the glare and glitter of a perpetual yet 
broken and heterogeneous imagery, or rather to an amphibious 
Homething, made up, half of image, and half of abstract mean- 
ing. The one sacrificed the heart to the head ', the other, both 
heart and head to point and drapery. 

penning and re-perusing the above remarks, to arrive at a thorough compreheosioo 
of them, and then to apply them in reading everything that {vetenda to be poetry. la 
another passage Coleridge says, ** The definition of good prose ia, proper words ii 
their proper places (see p. 261) ; of good verse, the most proper words in their 
proper places," i^. briefly, poetry is the highest species of oompoeitioa. 
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2. FANCY AND IMAGINATION.' 

(FBOM " COLBRIDeB'S TABLE TALK," PUBUBHBD IN 1085.) 

YoTT may conceive the difference in kind between the fancy 
and the imagination in this way : that if the check of the senses 
and the reason were withdrawn, the first would become delirium, 
and the last mania.^ The fancy brings together images which 
have no connection, natural or moral, but are joked together by 
the poet by means of some accidental coincidence ; as in the 
well-known passage in " Hudibras " : — 

** The sun had lonp; since in the lap 
Of Thetis taken out his nap, 
And like a lobster boiled, the mom 
From black to red began to turn." 

The ima^ation modifies images, and gives unity to variety ; 
it sees all tmngs in one, il piii nelVuno, There is the epic imagina- 
tion, the perfection of which is in Milton ; and the dramatic, of 
which Shakespeare is the absolute master. The first gives 
unity by throwing back into the distance ; as after the magni- 
ficent approach of the Messiah to battle, the poet, by one touch 
from himself — 

" far oft their coming shone ! " 

makes the whole one image. And so at the conclusion of the 
description of the appearance of the entranced angels, in which 
every sort of image nrom all the regions of earth and air is in- 
troduced to diversify and illustrate, the reader is brought back 
to the single image by— • 

** He call'd so loud, that all the hollow deep 
Of hell resounded." 

The dramatic imagination does not throw back, but brings 
dose ; it stamps all nature with one, and that its own, meaning, 
as in '' Lear " throughout. 

(1) See note 2, p. 241. 

(2) This is a subtle and apparently just distinction— very full of fine suggestion. 
Ddirwm is a temporary, and mania the permanent, alienation and derangement 
of the mind. 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT.^ 

1. A MORNING IN THE HIGHLANDS. 

(Fbom **Bob Bot," published nr 1818.) 



I SHALL never forget the delightful sensation with which I 
exchanged the dark, smoky, smothering atmosphere of the 
Highland hut, in which we nad passed the night so uncomfort- 
ahly, for the refreshing fragrance of the morning air, and the 
glorious heams of the rising sim, which, from a tabemade of 
purple and golden clouds, were darted full in such a scene of 
natural romance and beauty as had never before greeted my 
eyes. To the left lay the valley, down which the Forth wan- 
dered on its easterly course, surrounding the beautiful detached 
hill with all its garland of woods. On the right, amid a pro- 
fusion of thickets, knolls, and cra^, lay the bed of a broad 
mountain lake, lightly curled into tiny waves by the breatii of 
the morning breeze, each glittering in its coarse under the 
influence of the sunbeams. High hills, rocks, and bai^ 
waving with natural forests of birch and oak, formed the 
borders of this enchanting sheet of water : and as their leaves 
rustled to the wind and twinkled in the sun, gave to the depth 
of solitude a sort of life and vivacity. Man alone seemea to 
be placed in a state of inferiority, in a scene where all the ordi- 
nary features of nature were raised and exalted. 



2. THE REVENGE OF MACGREGOR'S WIFE.* 

(Fbom thb same wobk.) 

It was under the burning influence of revenge that the wife of 
MacGregor commanded that the hostage, exchanged for. her 
husband 8 safety, should be brought into ner presence. I be- 
lieve her sons had kept this unfortunate wretch out of her 

(1) Scott's power as a prose writer, and especially of fiction, Ilea so apecially in 
the tout ensemble of the plot and the relation of the yarioua charactera to it, tiiat 
we scarcely notice, or, at least, are unwilling to notice, the numeroiia faults of tbe 
composition itself. He is often incorrect in the use of single words, and slovenly 
in weaving them into a tissue ; and hence, indeed, loses capital opportnnities of 
consummating the effect produced by the artistic skill with ^^ch he tells his 
story. It must be allowed, however, that he compensates as by frequent diqdays 
of amazing energy and beauty for occasional instances of feebleness. 

(2) Bob Boy Macgregor, the celebrated Highland chieftain, had been tsken 
prisoner, and Morris sent as a hostage for his safety. This pledge had been brokeot 
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sight for fear of the consequences; but if it was so, their 
humane precaution only postponed his fate. They dragged 
forward at her summons a wretch, already half aead with 
terror, in whose agonized features, I recognised, to mj horror 
and astonishment, my old acquaintance Morris. 

He fell prostrate before the female chief with an effort to 
clasp her knees, from which she drew back, as if his touch had 
been pollution, so that all he could do in toKen of the extremity 
of his humiliation, was to kiss the hem of her plaid. I never 
heard entreaties for life poured forth with such agony of spirit. 
The ecstasy of fear was such, that, instead of parcdysing his 
tongue, as on ordinary occasions, it even rendered nim eloquent, 
and, with cheeks as pale as ashes, hands compressed in agony, 
eyes that seemed to be taking their last look of all mortal 
objects, he protested, with the deepest oaths, his total ignorance 
of any design on the life of Kob Koy, whom he swore he loved 
and honoured as his own soul. In the inconsistency of his 
terror he said he was but the agent of others, and he muttered 
the name of Kashleigh. He prayed but for life — for life he 
would give all he had in the world; — it was but life he 
asked — Hf e, if it were to be prolonged imder tortures and priva- 
tions; — ^he asked only breath, though it should be drawn in the 
damps of the lowest caverns of the hills. 

It is impossible to describe the scorn, the loathing, and con- 
tempt, with which the wife of MacGregor regarded this wretched 
petitioner for the poor boon of existence. 

"I could have bid you live." she said, "had life been to jou 
the same weary and wasting ourden that it is to me — that it is 
t9 every noble and generous mind. But you — ^wretch 1 you 
woidd creep through the world imaffected by its various dis- 
graces, its ineffable miseries, its constantly accumulating masses 
of crime and sorrow. You could live ana enjoy yourself, while 
the noble-minded are betrayed, — while nameless and birthless 
villains tread on the neck of the brave and long-descended, — 
you could enjoy yourself, like a butcher's dog in the phambles, 
battening on garbage, while the slaughter of the brave went on 
around yoa I This enjoyment you shall not live to partake of ; 
you*shall die, base dog, and that before yon cloud has passed 
over the sun." 

She gave a brief command, in Gaelic, to her attendants, 

and the revenge taken by Maogregor's wife is described in the passage — a passage 
well worthy of the powers of the writer. Separated as it is here from its proper 
connection with the story, it forms nevertheless a picture which, once received by 
the reader's mind, can never be forgotten. 
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two of whom seized upon the prostrate sappliant, and hniried 
him to the brink of a cliff which overhmig the flood. He set 
up the most piercing: and dreadful cries that fear ever uttend 
— r may well term them dreadf u], for they haunted mj sleep for 
years afterwards. As the murderers, or executionersy call uiem 
OS you will, dragged him along, he recognised me in that moment 
of horror, and exclaimed, in the last articulate words I erer 
heard him utter, ** Oh, Mr. Osbaldistone, saye me I — saye mel " 
I was so much moyed by this horrid spectacle, that^ although 
in momentary expectation of sharing his fate, I did attempt to 
speak in his behalf, but, as might haye been expected, my 
interference was sternly disregarded. The victim was held 
fast by some, while others, binding a large heavy stone in a 

Elaid, tied it round his neck, and others asain eaffeily stripped 
im of some part of his dress. Half naked, and tnus manadled, 
they hurried him into the lake, there about twelve feet deep, 
drowning his last death-shriek with a loud halloo of vindic- 
tive triumph, over which, however, the yell of mortal affooy 
was distinctly heard. The heavy burden splashed in the darK 
blue waters of the lake, and the Highlanders, vrith thdr pole- 
axes and swords, watched an instant, to guard, lest, extricating 
himself from the load to which he was attached, he might 
have struggled to regain the shore. But the knot had been 
securely ^und; the victim sunk (sank) without effort; the 
waterR, which his fall had disturbed, settled calmly over him, 
and the unit of that life for which he had pleaded so strongly, 
was for ever withdrawn from the sum of human existence. 



3. RALEIGH'S FIRST INTERVIEW WITH QUEEX 

ELIZABETH. 

(From " Kknilwobth," published nr 1821.) 

TiiE gates of the palace opened, and ushers began to issue 
forth m array, preceded and flanked by the band of gentlemen 
pensioners. After this, amid a crowd of lords and ladies, yet 
so disposed around her that she could see and be seen on all sides, 
came l']lizabeth herself, then in the ]^rime of womanhood, and 
in the full glow of what in a sovereign was called beauty, and 
who would, in the lowest rank of life, nave been truly judged a 
noble figure, joined to a striking and commanding physiognomy.^ 

(1) This is a specimen of Scott's incorrectness in style. It i^ppean, from the 
phraseology employed, not that Elizabeth had, but that she was, ** a noble Hffoe, 
joined to a striking and commanding physiognomy." 
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She leant on the arm of Lord Hunsdon, whose relation to her 
by her mother^s side often procured him such distinguished ' 
marks of Elizabeth's intimacy. 

The yoimg cavalier we have so often mentioned had probably 
never yet approached so near the person of his soverei^ ; and 
he pressed forward as far as the Ime of warders permitted, in 
order to avail himself of the present opportimity. His com- 
panion, on the contrary, cursing his impudence, kept pulling 
nim backwards, till Walter shook him off impatiently, letting 
his rich cloak drop carelessly from one shoulder; a natural 
action, which served, however, to display to the best advantage 
his well-proportioned person. Unbonneting^ at the same time, 
he fixed his eager ^aze on the Queen's approach, with a mixture 
of respectful curiosity and modest yet ardent admiration, which 
suited so well with his fine features, that the warders, struck with 
his rich attire and noble countenance, suffered him to approach 
the ground over which the Queen was to pass somewhat closer 
than was permitted to ordinary spectators. Thus the adven- 
turous youth stood full in Elizabeth's eye — an eye never in- 
different to the admiration which she deservedly excited among 
her subjects, or to the fair proportions of external form which 
chanced to dbtinguish any of her courtiers. Accordingly, she 
fixed her keen glance on the jouth as she approached the place 
where he stood, with a look m which surprise at his boldness 
seemed to be immingledwith resentment, while a trifling acci- 
dent happened which attracted her attention towards him yet 
more strongly. The night had been rainy, and, just where the 
young gentleman stood, a small quantity of mud interrupted 
the Queen's passage. As she hesitated to pass on, the gallant, 
throwing his cloak from his shoulders, laid it on the miry spot 
so as to ensure her stepping over it dr^shod. Elizabeth looked 
at the young man, who accompamed this act of devoted 
courtesy with a profound reverence and blush that overspread 
his whole coimtenance. The Queen was confused and blushed 
in her turn, nodded her head, hastily passed on, and embarked 
in her barge without saying a word. 

(1) Distinffuished^ better ** distinguishing." 

(2) The use of the word bonnet in Scotland for the native headgear is one of the 
numerous traces of the influence of the French language over the lowland Scottish 
dialect ; — ^the same influence which introduced ^'^^ot {Fr.gigat) of mutton, to fash 
(FT,Jticher) oneself, 8co. Some, however, derive bonnet, as used in Scotland, from 
the Gaelic bonaid, a head-dress. 
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THOMAS CAMPBELL.1 

WIIAT ARE " POETICAL SUBJECTS ? " 
(Fbom '^Specimvmb of thb British Poets,** publi8hx3> dt I8I9.) 



I WOULD beg leave to obserye, in the first place, that the 
faculty by which a poet luminously describes ODJects of axt, is 
easentially the same faculty which enables him to be a faith- 
ful describer of simple nature ; in the second place, that nature 
and art are to a greater degree relative terms in poetical de^ 
Bcription than is generally recollected; and thirdly, that artii- 
ficiai objects and manners are of so much importance in fictioii| 
as to make the exquisite description of them no less charactei^ 
istic of genius than the description of simple physical appear- 
ances. The poet is ** creation^s heir." He deepens our sodal 
interest in existence. It is surely by the liveliness of the 
interest which he excites in existence, and not by the class of 
subjects which he chooses, that we most fairly appreciate the 
genius or the life which is in him. It is no irreverence to the 
external charms of nature to say, that they are not more im- 
portant to a poet's study, than the manners and affections of his 
Hpecies. Nature is the poet's goddess ; but by nature, no one 
nghtly understands her mere inanimate face, however charmuig 
it may be, or the simple landscape painting of trees, clouds, 
precipices, and flowers. Why then try Pope, or any other 
poet, exclusively by his powers of describing manimate pheno- 
mena P Nature, in the wide and proper sense of the word, 
means life in all its circumstances — nature moral as well as 
external. As the subject of inspired fiction, nature includes 
artificial forms and manners. Kichardson {i.e. the author of Sir 
Charles Grandison) is no less a painter of nature than Homer. 

(1) Campbell's style is a perpetual protest against the assertion that a poet writes 
prose ** with his left hand." It is graceful, easy, flowing, tasteful, in the highest 
degree. Rarely, indeed, have the best qualities of style been more aptly- 
more appropriately— displayed than in the '■" Essay on'English Poetry,** prefixed 
to the ** Specimens." The portico is worthy of the temple. The passage quoted 
above is a part of a notable controversy in which Bowles, Bjrron, Campbell, and 
others, were once earnestly engaged, on the kind and quality of subjects best suited 
to poetry ; an idle discussion, inasmuch as it is not what the subject is, but what the 
poet makes of it — that constitutes its real suitability. His art glorifies the meanest 
object— transfiguring it into the noblest. His spear, like IthuriePs, toochea tlMi 
squat toad, and it starts up a king, " in shape and gesture proudly eminent** 
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Homer himself is a minute describer of works of art; and 
Milton is full of imagery derived from it. Satan-s spear is com- 
pared to the pine that makes 'Hhe mast of some great anmiiral/' 
and his shield is like the moon, but the moon artificially seen 
through the glass of the Tuscan artist. The '^ spirit-stirring 
drum, the ear-piercing fife, theroyal banner, and all quality, pride, 
pomp, and circumstance of glorious war,'' are all artificial images. 
When Shakespeare groups mto one yiewthe most sublime objects 
of the imiverse, he fixes first on '* the doud-capt towers, the 
gorgeous palaces, the solenm temples." Those who have ever 
witnessed the spectacle of the launching of a ship of the line, 
will perhaps forgive me for adding this to the examples of the 
sublime objects of artificial life. Of that spectacle I can never 
forget the impression, and of having witnessed it refiected from 
the faces of ten thousand spectators. They seem yet before me. 
I EPpopathize with their deep and silent expectation, and with 
their final burst of enthusiasm. It was not a vulgar joy, but 
an affecting national solemnity . When the vast bulwarK sprang 
from her cradle, the calm water on which she swung majestically 
round gave the imagination a contrast of the stormy element on 
which she was soon to ride. All the days of battle and the 
nights of danger which she had to encounter, all the ends of 
the earth which she had to visit, and all that she had to do and 
to suffer for her country, rose in awful presentiment before the 
mind ; and when the heart gave her a benediction, it was like 
one pronounced on a living tiling.' 



CALEB 0. COLTON.^ 

HAPPINESS. 
(Fbok "Lacon, OB MAirr THures is Few Wobds,*' pubushbd a 1820.) 



What is earthly happiness P 'that phantom of which we hear 
80 much and see so httle; whose promises are constantly given 

(1) There are very few, if any, passages in our language more beautiful in itself, 
•od more germane to the subject it professes to enforce, than the above. It com. 
bine* the robust logic of an argument, with the exquisite charm of a perfect illo^ 
tntfon. Bowles carped at it in vain. 

<9) Ciolton's book, entitled "Lacon ''-—the only memorial 61 his talent still mi 
wMng — excited general admirati<xi on its first appearance, from its combined w 
and wisdom. Though the endeavour after antitheeis and point is sometimes caixiA< 
to aocceit, yet the book has remarkable merits. 

C 






■nd ooafUDll} WhfiD, but ae ccmatantlj believed ; tbat 

tu wilJli the aound iasteml nE the Bubatance, and with thettlosaoi 

tnatoad of the [ruit Like Juno, tka is a goddeaa in pufsuit, bu 

*doudin poM(i«eion, deified b; those nho cannot eDtcijheT,an 
dwpiRed hj thole who can. Anticipation is her herRld, bu 
Diuplhiintnicat b her comnanion ; tb« first addresses itseU ( 
our tmBgiuatiun, that woiilil believe, but the lattec to oar ei 
p«rieDi«, that muit. HappiDeaa, that great mistresa of tin 
oeremcmies in tba dance of life, impels ub tbioneh all ile muM 
and'ineaiideiiDftB, but leads cme of us hj the itame nuUt 
AristippuB piiTBUsd her in pleasure, Socrates in wiadom, and 
EpicuruB in both ; she received the attentions of eacli, I ' 
bwtoned her endeBrments on neither, althou^rh tike soma otb 
ttallfuits, the; all boBBted af more favours than tfaev had r 
oeived. Warned by their failure, the Stoic adoptea a mo,, 
paradoxical mode of preferring his suit ; he tboupht, bj daoiln^ 
lag, to wou her ; by Bhunnina:, to win her ; and proudly pre- 
samed that, by fleeing her, she would turn and follow him. 
Sb« is deceitful as the calm that precedes the hurricane, a 
u the water on the verge of a catamet, and beautiful 
rainbow, that smiling daughter of the storm ; but like thai 
mirage in the desert, she tantalizes us with a delusion thU 
distance creates, and that contiguity destroys. Yet, when bo- 
gought, she is often fouod, and, when uneTpected, cftoi 
obtained; while thoee who seek for her the most diligently (ail' 
the mos^ because they seek her where she is not. AnUionj 
sought ber in love ; Brutus in elor; ; Cfesor in dominion ; the 
first found disgrace, the second disgust, the last ingratitude, and 
each destruction. To some she is more kind, but not less cruel; 
she bauds them her cup, and they drink even to stupefaction, 
until they doubt whether they ore men with Philip, or dream 
that they are gods with Aleiacder. Oo some she smiles as on 
Napoleon, with an aspect more bewitching than an Italiui sun; 
hut it is only to make her frown the more terriblsj and by one 
short caress tiD embitter the pangs of separation. Yet is ahey 
by universal faoms^e and consent, a queen; and the paasiona 
are the vaseal lords that crnwd her court, await her msjidate, 
and move at her control. But, like other mighty soTsreiKiis,. 
she is so BUrrounded by her envoys, her of&cers, and her minis- 
ters of state, that it is extremely difficult to be admitted 

presence chamber, or to hsTe any immediate commiuii 

with herself. Ambition, Avarice, Love, Hevenge, all these 
seekber, and her alone; alas! theyare neitherpresenf«d to her, 
nor will she come to them. She despatches, however, b«r 
envoys unto them — mean and poor representatives of their 
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To Ambition, Bhe sends Power; to Avarice, Wefllth; 
to Love, Jealousy ; toReTenge, Remorse; fdoa! what arethese, 
bat so mRny other names for rexation or diBappointmentr 
Neither is she to be won by flfttterj or by bribes ; hEb is to be 

fained by waging war agninst her enciniei, muiji sooner than 
y paying any particular court to herself. Those that conquer 
her adversaries, will find that they need not go to her, for she 
will come unto them. None bid sa high for her aa kinffs ; few 
-Are more willing, none more nble, to purchase her alliaiice at 
the fullest pri(?e. But she has no more reepect for kings than 
for their subjects; she mochsthem, indeed, with the empty 
Fhow of a. visit, by sending to their palaces ail her equipa^, her 

Eomp, and her train, but she cornea not herself. What detains 
Br f She i* travelling incognita to Ireep a private assignation 
with Contentment, and to partaka of a t4te-i-tele and a dinner 
of herbs in a cottiige. Hear, then, mighty <nieen! what sove- 
reigns seldofn hear, the words of soberness andtjuth, I neither 
despise thee too little, nor desire thee too much; for thou 
wieldeet an earthly sceptre, and thy gifts cannot exceed thy 
dominion. Like other potentates, thou also art a creature of 
'circumstances, and an epnemeriB of time. Like other potentntee, 
thou also, when stripped of thy aiutUiaiies, art no longer com- 
petent to thine own subsistence; nay, thou canst not even 
etaud by thyself. Unsupported hy Onntent, on the one hand, 
laxA by Health on the other, tliau fallest au nnvrieldy and 
Uoated pageant to the ground. 



THOMAS DE QUINCEY.' 
1. A WONDERFUL DREAJt,' 

l7BOK"Co>FEsiioi'Boj'iJtEKGL[BHOpipu-61jiraii,"PijnLianBii iwiaai.) 

Thr djream conunenced with a music whicli now I often 
IwHrd in sleep — music of preparation and of Bwakenina; 

(I) D» QnbiEiey ii CDmiileTsd by eompetout critlci onenF rhe 
IfaBHnHttEuglltli wiiterotTiiidjiy. Hinpowerftil^jupotbutmbJetU. 
full iDTcltilt.ftfid pidtDKiqaemAnn«rof 4jeblin^wll[i1r,irablurE 
muier of Imsiiiigs. to hii lUH vrltiDca he relied. psAniH, too 
lot rcpuUllDD. and becBzne occufrmnElv UdkouB v^ vertfoee. 

Tm in the fragm«tit lorn from Its canncciloti, uid ta auM cmn 
rplHCfllii rbe bDdk. It wu v«ryniuch eUbortkUl DrlirlnxlEv. 
H>n«; taaiitag ilrokei is tils hut tdilion. 
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Buspense. The undulations of fast-gathering tumults were 
like the opening of the Coronation Anthem; and like ihatj 
gaye the feeling of a multitudinous moyement^ of infinite 
cavalcadee filing ofif, and the tread of innumerable armies. 
The morning was come of a mighty day, a da^ of crisis and 
of ultimate hope for human nature, then sufrering mysteri- 
ous eclipse, and labouring in some dread extremity. Some- 
where, out I knew not where— somehow, but £ knew not how 
— by somo beings, I knew not by whom — ^a battle, a strife^ an 
agony, was trayelling through all its stages — ^was eyolying itself 
like the catastrophe of some mighty drama ; with which my sym- 
pathy was the more insupportable, from deepening confusion as 
to its local scene, its cause, its nature, and its undecipherable 
issue. I (as is usual in dreams, where, of necessity, we make 
ourselyes central to eyery moyement) had the power, and yet 
had not the power, to decide it. I nad the power, if I couU 
raise myself to will it ; and yet again had not the power, for the 
weight of twenty Atlantics was upon me, or the oppression of 
inexpiable guilt. '' Deeper than eyer plummet sounaed,'' I lay 
inactiye. Then, like a chorus, the passion deepened. Some 
greater interest was at stake ; some mightier cause than eyer 
yet the sword had pleaded, or trumpet had proclauned. Thm. 
came sudden alarms; hurryings to and fro; trepidations <rf 
innumerable fugitiyes; I knew not whether from the good 
cause or the bad; darkness and lights; tempest and human 
faces ; and at last, with the sense that all was lost, female forms, 
and the features that were worth all the world to me; and but 
a moment allowed, and clasped hands, with heart-breaking 
partings, and then eyerlasting farewells! and with a sigh, such 
lis the cayes of hell sighed wnen tiie incestuous mother uttered 
the abhorred name of Death,' the sound was reyerberated — eyer- 
lasting farewells ! and again, and yet again reyerberated— eyer- 
lasting farewells I And I awoke in struggles and cried aloud, 
" I will sleep no more I " 



2. A CELESTIAL DRIVE. 

(Fbom ak *' Essay on the English BiAiL Coach.**) 

Amongst the presents carried out by our first embassy to China, 
was a state coach. It had been specially selected as a personal 

(1) Th€ abhorred name qf death. See " Paradise Lost,** ii 7S9. 
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gift by George IH ; but the exact mode of usinff it was an 
intense mystery to Pekin. The ambassculor^ indeed (Lord 
Macartney), had given some imperfect explanations upon this 
point; but, as his Excellency communicated these in a diplo- 
matic whisper at the very moment of his departure, the cdes- 
tial intellect was very feebly illuminated, and it became necessary 
to call a cabinet council on the grand state question, " Where 
was the Emperor to sit ? " The hammer-cloth happened to be 
unusually gorgeous ; and partly on that consideration, but partly 
also because the box offered the most elevated seat, was nearest 
to the moon, and imdeniably went foremost, it was resolved by 
acclaniation that the box was the imperial throne, and for the 
flcoundrel who drove he might sit where he could find a perch. 
The horses, therefore, being harnessed, solemnly his Imperial 
majesty ascended his new English throne, under a flourish of 
trumpets, having the first lord of the treasury on his right hand, 
and the chief jester on the left. Pekin gloried in the spectacle; 
and in the whole flowery people, constructively present by 
representation, there was but one discontented person, and that 
was the coachiaan. This mutinous individual audaciouslv 
shouted, "Where am I to sitP" But the privy council, 
incensed by his disloyalty, unanimously opened the door, and 
kicked him into the insiae. He had all the inside places to 
himself; but such is the cupidity of ambition, that he was still 
dissatisfied. " I say,'' he cried out in an extempore petition, 
addressed to the Emperor through the window, " I say, how am 
1 to catch hold of the reins P " " Anyhow," was the imperial 
answer ; " don't trouble me, man, in my glory. How catch the 
reins P Why, through the windows, through the keyholes — 
anyhow I " Finally, this contumacious coachman lengthened 
the check-strings into a sort of jury reins (temporary reins), 
communicating with the horses ; with these he drove as steadily 
as Pekin had any ri^ht to expect. The Emperor descended 
after the briefest of circuits ; he descended in great pomp from 
his throne, with the severest resolution never to remount it 
A public thanks^ving was ordered for his majesty's happy 
escape from the disease of a broken neck, and the state-coach 
was dedicated thenceforward as a votive offeringto the god Fo, 
Fo, whom the learned more accurately caUFi, Fi.*- 



I 
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3. FUNCTIONS AND DIGNITY OF STYLE. 

(PBOM ah "E88AT OS STYLS.'') 

Style has two separate functions — first, to brighten the in- 
telligibility of a BUDJect which is obscure to the understanding ; 
secondly, to regenerate the normal power and impressiyeness of 
a subject which has become dormant to the sensibilities. Dark- 
ness gathers upon many a theme, sometimes from preyious mis- 
treatment, but oftener from original perplexities inyesting its 
yery nature. Upon the style it is, if we take that word in its 
largest sense, upon the skill ^md art of the deyeloper, that these 
perplexities greatly depend for their illumination. Look, 
agam, at that other class of cases, when the difficulties are not 
for the understanding, but for the practical sensibilities as 
applicable to the sendees of life. The subject, suppose, is 
already understood sufficiently ; bul^ it is lifeless as a motiye. 
It is not new light that is to oe communicated, but old torpor 
that is to be dispersed. The writer is not summoned to conyince, 
but to persuade. Decaying lineaments are to be retraced, and 
faded colouring to be refreshed. Now, these offices of style are 
really not essentially below the leyel of those other offices 
attached to the origmal discoyery of truth. He that, to an 
old conyiction, long since inoperatiye and dead, giyes the re- 
generation that carries it back into the-heart as a yital power of 
action ; he, again, that by new light, or by light trained to flow 
through a new channel, reconciles to the imderstanding a truth 
which had nitherto seemed dark or doubtful — ^both these men 
are really, qtwad us that benefit by their seryices, the discoverers 
of the truth. Yet these results are among the possible gifts of 
style. Light to see the road, power to advance along it—such 
being amongst the promises iwd proper functions of style, it is 
a capital {i.e. very great) error, under the idea of its minis- 
teriality, to underyalue this great organ of the adyancing 
intellect-— an organ which is equally important considered as a 
tool for the culture and popularization of truth, avd also (if it 
had no use at all in that way) as a mode ^ per se of the beauti- 
ful, and a fountain of intellectual pleasure. The yice of that 
appreciation which we English apply to style, lies in represent- 
ing it as a mere ornamental accident of written composition, a 
triyial embellishment, like the mouldings of furmture, the 
cornices of ceilings, or the arabesques of tea-urns. On the con- 

(1) Mode, a term of philosophy, indicating the particular form or appearance 
under which a reality becomes manifest to the human understanding. 
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trary, it is a product of art the rarest, sabdest, and most 
intellectual ; and, like other products of the fine arts, it is then 
finest when it is most eminently disinterested, that is, most 
conspicuously detached from gross palpable uses. 



GEORGE CANNING.' 

THE LATENT POWER OF ENGLAND. 

(FBOM ** SPBBOH AT PLTM0UTH,"8 BBLiyEREO U( 1823.) 



Let it not be said that we cultivate peace, either because we fear, 
or because we are unprepared for war; on the contrary, if eight 
months ago the Government did not hesitate to proclaim that the 
country was prepared for war, if war should oe unfortunately 
necessary, every month of peace that has since passed has but 
made us so much the more capable of exertion. The resources 
created by peace are means of war. Li cherishing those resources, 
we but accumulate those meims. Our present repose is no more a 
proof of inability to act, than the state of inertness and inactivity 
in which I have seen those mighty masses that float in the 
waters above your town, is a proof they are devoid of strength, and 
incapable.of being fitted out for action. You well know, gentle- 
men, how soon one of those stupendous masses, now reposing 
on their shadows in perfect stillness — ^how soon, upon any call of 
patriotism or of necessity, it would assume the likeness of an 
an'miated thing, instinct with life and motion; how soon it 
would ruifle, as it were^ its swelling plumage, how quickly 
would it put forth all its beauty and its bravery, collect its 
scattered elements of strength, and awaken its dormant thunder. 
Such as is one of these magnificent machines when springing 
from inaction into a display of its might, such is England ner- 
self, while apparently passive and motionless, she silently con- 
centrates the power to be put forth on an adequate occasion. 

(1) " Among our own orators, Mr. Canning seenu to be theybest model of the 
adorned style. In some qaalities of style he surpassed Mr. Pitt His diction was 
more various, sometimes more simple, more idiomatical, even in its more ele- 
vated parts. It sparkled with imagery, and was brightened by illustration." — 
JUackintosh. 

(2) Canning had at this time just been appointed foreign secretary, and « — 
•peaking at Pl^-mouth after his election for the boruugh. 



Bat Ood EfiAid that that otxaatm sbould wise. Aft^i a iru 
snstsined for nenrlj s qoartei' of a cectiuy, eometimes UDglo- 
hscded, Hnd with nil Europe arntved at times (gainst her, or 
At her Hide, England needs ft period of trasqiiillitj, and majr 
enjoy it withont fear of ini«constraetioii. Long maj ws be 
enabled, gentlemen, to improve the bleseioirs of ddi preient 
wtuttUoD, to cultivate the arts of peace, to give to confmeice, 
now revivinj^, greater extension, and new spheres of employ- 
ment, and (o conGrm the proeperitj now generallf diffused 
throughout this ialand. Of the hleesings of peace, eentlemen, 
I truet that this borough, with which I have now the honour 
and happinesfi of heing aisociated, will receive an ample abare. 
I trust ine time ia not far distant, when that noble Btructure 
(i.e. l/ie hreattwaler}, of which, as I learn from your Recorder, 
the hot with which yon have hononred me, through his hands, 
formed a part, that gigantic bairief asrainat the fury of the 
waves that roll into your Larbourj will protect a commercial 
; leaa coniiderable in its kind, than the warlike 
marine of which your pott has been long so distdnguiabed in 
asylimi ; when the town of Plymonth will participate in the 
eommeieiai prosperity as laigdy as it has hitfierto dona in the 
naval glories of England. 



EDWARD niVING.' 
VTNDIOATION OF THE AUTHOR'S STYLE. 

(pBOU THi PsariCE TO "Foa the Oracleb of God, Fulb Ocutiokb." 

Fob the taste and style of composition 1 carry my appeal from 
the judgment of upstart unknown pretenders, to the great 

(I) It bu been UioqgH vdridable Id preHDt a spMimoD of Uu mutnar of ^rrUiivi 
of Due whone wind HCIf d ilmDfily on thb minili at ia* gutendoni vnd wboH 
■tm praiae bim. Irnog'a Btyla. though to eoiufi exlenc ad eoho of tfaM of (hf 
ioglana ot the MtooteenUi cenCnij. isliy no in«iuuiHii inuladon of il- He pi 
profotiiLdly taiiDHlf into tha depEhi wbence they drew their iruplntftmi gov 

nieak their luiguo^e. Be camhiiiBA in hia writiDgs macfa of (be Btu«J j «rgB£aea- 
tulDti of HookBT, IhetpleDdldimagurf of TAylar^Hodtbehean-loaohiiig' 
B«^er. In aoitjo r«pecfe lie Iv more aiLcieut than Iho«a BDaienIB, mk 
iiutance, flie rA gf Uie third penon BLngulAr, whicli in Uieir d^ye wm at 
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fathers of Englisli composition, who have been my com- 
panions, my models, first of thought, and next of the utterance 
of thought. In whom, and in the Holy Scriptures, I have 
f oimd forms for expressing the deeper feelings of the heart, and 
the sublimer aspirations of the soul, which I could not find in 
the writers of later times, but which seem reviving again in 
one or two of our living authors, for the blessing of this ancient 
land. Style is not the dress of thought, but the Dody of thought, 
and is active and energetic, according as the spirit that works- 
beneath is active and energetic ; and when monotony and dul- 
ness mark the style, and are commended by the critics of any 
age, it proves that the living spirit of thought is dull and dis- 
ordered, and needeth to be roused from its lethargy. And the 
Lilliputian creatures who have caught it in its listless and 
sleepy mood will strive to pinion it down, dreading the resur- 
rection of its might. But what of that ? uiey are but Lillipu- 
tians who have bound it, and the cord's with which they have 
boimd it are but Lilliputian cords. I have been accused of 
affecting the antiquated manner of ages and times now forgotten. 
The writers of those times are too much forgotten, I lament, 
and their style of writing hath fallen much out of use ; but the 
time is fast approaching when this stigma shall be wiped away 
from our prose, as it is last departing from our poetry. I fear 
not to confess that Hooker, and Taylor, and Baxter, in theology. 
Bacon, Newton, and Locke, in philosophy, have been my com- 
panions, as Shakespeare, and Spenser, iwd Milton, have been in 
poetry. I cannot learn to think as they have done, which is the 
gift of God ; but I can teach myself to think as disinterestedly, 
and to express as honestly what I think and feel. Which I 
have in the strength of God endeavoured to do. They are my 
models of men, of Englishmen, of authors. My conscience 
could find none so worthy, and the world hath acknowledged 
none worthier. They were the fountains of my English idiom, 
they taught me forms for expressing my feelings ; tney showed 
me the construction of sentences, and the majestic flow of 
continuous discourse. I perceived a sweetness in every thought, 
and a harmony in joining thought to thought; and through the 
whole there ran a strain of melodious feding, which ravished 
the soul as vocal melody ravisheth the ear. Their books were 
to me like a concert of every sweet instrument of the soul, and 
heart, and strength, and mind. They seemed to think, and 
feel, and imagine, and reason all at once, and the result is to take 
the whole man captive in the chains of sweetest persuasi^ 
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JOHN JAMES AUDUBON.^ 

A BURNING PRAIRIE. 

(Fbom **Thx Bibds or Axbbica," publuekd nr 1828.) 



Afteb toiling for an hour, through a wide bottom of tall weeds 
and matted grass, I reached the nove — erected a small shed of 
boughs after the manner of the Indians, and lying down, was 
soon asleep, before a huge fire, which I built against the trunk 
of a fallen tree. X was awakened by the increasing yiolence of 
the gale. At times it sank into low wailings, and then would 
swell again, howling and whistling through the trees. After 
sitting by the fire for a short time, I again threw myself upon 
my pallet of dried grass, but could not sleep. There was some- 
thing dismal and thrilling in the sound of the wind. At times, 
wild voices seemed shrieking through the woodland. It was 
in yain that I closed my eyes : a kind of superstitious feeling 
came over me, and, though I saw nothing, my ears drank in 
every sound. I gazed around in ever^ dii^ction, and sat with 
my hand on my gun-trigger, for my feelings were so wrought 
up that I momentarily expected to see an armed Indian start 
from behind each bush. At last I rose u,p, and ^sat by the fire. 
Suddenly, a swift gust swept through the grove, and whirled 
off sparks and cinders in every direction. In an instant fifty 
little fires shot their forked tongues in the air, and seemed to 
flicker with a momentary struggle for existence. There was 
scarcely time to note their birth before they were creeping up 
in a tall tapering blaze, and leaping lightly along the tops of 
the scattered clumps of dry jjrass. In another moment they 
leaped forward into the prairie, and a waving line of brilliant 
flame quivered high up in the dark atmosphere. 

Another gust came rushing along the ravine. It was 
announced by a distant moan; as it came nearer a cloud of 
dry leaves filled the air ; the slender shrubs and saplings bent 
like weeds — dry branches snapped and crackled. The lofty 
forest trees writhed, and creaKed, and groaned. The next 

(1) Audubon— a native of America — has been much admired for his ** written 
pictures of birds, bo graceful, so clearly defined, and brilliantly coloured, that they 
are scarcely inferior to the productions of his pencil." " His powers of general de- 
Bcription, too," adds the same critic (Griswold), " are also remarkable." No one 
who reads the above passage will be inclined to call this criticism in question. 
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instant the furious blast readied the flaming prairie. Myriads 
and myriads of bright embers were flung wildly in the air : 
flakes of blazing ^ass whirled like meteors through the sky. 
The flame spread mto a yast sheet that swept oyer the prairie, 
bending forward, illumining the black waste which it had passed^ 
and shedding a red light far down the deep yistas of the f(^rest; 
though all beyond the blaze was of a pitchy blackness. The 
roaring flames drowned eyen the howHng of the wind. At 
each succeeding blast they threw long pyramidal streams up- 
wards in the black sk^, then flared horizontally, and seemed to 
bound forward, lighting at each bound a new conflagration. 
Leap succeeded leap ; the flames rushed on with a race-horse 
speeu. The noise sounded like the roar of a stormy ocean, and 
the wild tumultuous billows of the flame were tossed about like 
A sea of fire. Directly in their course, and some distance out 
in the prairie, stood a large groye of oaks — ^the dry leayes still 
clinging to the branches. There was a red glare thrown upon 
them from the blazing flood. A moment passed, and a black 
smoke oozed from the nearest tree — the Dlaze roared among 
their branches, and shot up for one hundred feet in the air, 
waying as if in triumph. The effect was transient. In a 
moment had the fire swept through a groye coyering seyeral 
acres. It sank again into the prairie, leaying the limbs of eyery 
tree scathed and scorched to an inky blac^ess, and shining 
with a bright crimson light between their branches. In this 
way the light confia^ation swept oyer the landscape : eyery 
hill seemed to bum its own funeral pyre, and .the scorching 
heat licked eyery blade in the hollows. A dark cloud of grey 
smoke, tilled with burning embers, spread oyer the course of 
the flames, occasionally forming not ungraceful colunms, which 
were almost instantly shattered by the wind, and driyen in a 
thousand different directions. 

For seyeral hours the blaze Continued to rage, and the whole 
horizon became girdled with a belt of liying &e. As the circle 
extended the flames appeared smaller and smaller, until they 
looked like a slight golden thread drawn around the hills. 
They then must haye been nearly ten miles distant. At length 
the olaze disappeared, although the purple light, that for hours 
illumined the night sky, told that the element^ was extending 
into other regions of the prairies. 

(1) ITie element f i.e. the fire. It is curious to notice that in Shakspere's time, 
his word meant the air or sky. In ** Julius Csesar," for instance, we have " 
plezionof the element,'* t.e. the appearance of the sky. Milton, too (** 
has " gay creatures of the element," i.e. the ait. 
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It was sunrise when I rose from my resting-place and re- 
sumed my journey. What a change 1 All was waste. The 
8un had set upon a prairie still clothed in its natural garb of 
herbage. It rose upon a scene of desolation. Not a angle 
weed — not a blade of grass was left. The tall groye, which at 
sunset was covered with withered foliage, now spread a 
labr}'inth of scorched and naked branches — the very type of 
ruin. A thin covering of grey ashes was sprinkled upon the 
^ound beneath, and several large dead trees, whose dried 
branches had caught and nourished the flame, were still blaz- 
ing or sending up long spires of Knoke. In every direction, 
barrenness marked the track of the flames. It had even 
worked its course against the blast, hugging to the roots of tall 
grass. 

The wind was still raging ; cinders and ashes were drifting 
and whirling about in almost suffocating clouds, sometimes 
rendering it impossible to see for more than one or two hundred 
yards. 



SIR JAMES MACKINTOSai 

1. LORD BACON AS AN AUTHOR 

(From "Edinburgh Review," published nr 1830.) 



Perhaps no great man has been either more ignorantly cen- 
sured, or more uninstructively commended [than Lord Bacon]. 
It is easy to describe his transcendent ment in general terms 
of commendation ; for some of his great qualities lie on the 
surface of his writings. But that in which he most excelled 
all other men, was the range and compass of his intellectual 
view, and the power of contemplating^ many and distant objects 
together without indistinctness or confusion ; which he himself 
has called the "discursive " or " comnrehensive " understanding. 
This wide ranging intellect was illuminated by the brightest 

(1) Mackintoflh wrote with great care; but hia compoeitioii, though foregaant 
and suggestive, is wanting in ease. It has little or no ccAam ; yet those who prefer 
the statuesque to the picturesque, may discover — and without difficulty — numerous 
graces and beauties in his manner of treating his subject. 

(2) Contemplating. The exact propriety of this word here will be seen an re- 
ference to note 2, p. 138. 
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fancy ' that ever contented itself with the office of only minister- 
ing to reason ; and from this singular relation of the two grand 
faculties of man, it has resulted, that his philosophy, though 
illustrated still more than adorned hy the utmost splendour of 
imagery, continues still subject to the imdiyided supremacy of 
inteUect. In the midst of all the prodigality of an imagina- 
tion, which, had it been independent, would have been poetical, 
his opinions remained severely rational. 

It IS not so easy to conceive, or at least to describe, other equally 
essential elements of his greatness, and conditions of his success. 
His is probably a single instance of a mind, which, in philoso- 
phising, always reaches the point of elevation whence the 
whole prospect is commandea, without ever rising to such a 
distance as to lose a distinct perception of every laait of it. It 
is perhaps not less singular, that his philosopny should be 
founded at once on disregard for the authority of men, and on 
reverence for the boundaries prescribed by nature to human 
inquiry ; that he who thought so little of what man had done, 
hoped so highly of what he could do ; that so daring an inno- 
vation in science should be so wholly exempt from the love of 
singularity or paradox ; and that the same man who renounced 
imaginary provinces in the empire of science, and withdrew 
his landmarks within the limits of experience, should also exhort 
posterity to push their conquests to its utmost verge, with a 
boldness which will be fully justified only by the discoveries of 
ages from which we are yet far distant. 



2. SIR THOMAS MORE'S CHARACTERS 
(Fbom **Lifb 07 Sib Thomas Mobe,*' published is 1844.) 

Of all men nearly perfect^ Sir Thomas More had, perhaps, the 
clearest marks of individual character. His peculiarities, 
though distinguishing him from all others, were yet withheld 
horn growing into moral faults. It is not enough to say of 

(1) Those who think with Coleridge, that the imagination is the true represen- 
tative faculty of man, comprehending, not excluding, what is usually called reason, 
will not be so much struck, as Mackintosh appears to have been, with their com- 
bination in Bacon. 

(2) This passage, in many respects very interesting, strikingly exhibits Mac- 
kintoshes lack of imagination. A little colour would have wonderfully brought 
out the features, which, by one touch after another, he at length places before v 
Macaolay, working on the same picture, would have filled it with animation ai 
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him that he was unaffected, that he was natural^ that lie was 
simple ; so the larger part of truly great men haye been. But 
there is something homespun in More which is common to him 
with scarcely any other, and which giyes to all his faculties and 
oualities the appearance of being the natiye growth of the soil. 
The homeliness of his pleasantry purifies it from show. He 
walks on the scaffold^ clad only in his household goodness. 
The unrefined benignity with which he ruled his patriarchal 
dwelling at Chelsea, enabled him to look on the axe without 
being disturbed by feeling hatred for the tyrant. This quality 
bound together his genius and learning, his eloquence an^ 
fame, with his homely and daily duties, bestowing a genuine- 
ness on all his good qualities, a dignity in the most ordinary 
offices of life, and an accessible familiarity in the yirtues of a 
hero and a martyr, which silences eyery suspicion that Ua 
excellencies were magnified. He thus simply performed great 
acts, and uttered great thoughts, because they were familiar to 
his great soul. The charm of this inborn and homebred charac- 
ter seems as if it would haye been taken off by polish. It is 
this household character which relieyes our notion of him from 
yagueness, and diyests perfection of that generality and cold- 
ness to which the attempt to paint a perfect man is liable. 



WILLIAM COBBETTJ 

THE VALLEY OF THE AVON, WILTSHIRE. 

(Fbom ** Bubal Bides," published about 1830.) 



Auffud 2Sth, 1826. 
I CAME off this morning on the Marlborough-road about two 
miles, or three, and then turned off over the downs, in a north- 
life ; but, on the other hand, would not have so patiently and accorately developed 
ita lineaments aa Mackintosh haa done. The interesting picture of Sir Thomas More 
and his family, lately exhibited at Kensington (in 1866), is a striking commentary 
on the household character he above so much insists on. 

(1) Cobbett, as is well known, wrote on the politics of the day, and in a style, 
some idea of which may be gained from the imitation of it in ** Bejected Ad- 
dresses." This was his daily business ; but he employed some of his holiday time 
in writing letters on •agricultural and country matters generally. His manner of 
handling his subject is very agreeable — his style free, easy, clear, natural, and 
forcible. The words and clauses in his sentences take their places with perfect 
propriety, and seem almost always exactly what and where they ought to be. 
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village III this TtUle;; but I bud often benTdtliiBTallev described 
OS one of the finest piecee of l»nd in all England ; I knew there 
were about thirtv parish churches, standing in a length of about 
thirty miles, and ia an average width of bardlf a mile ; and I 
WW Tesolred to see a little into the reasons that could have in- 
duced our fathers to build all theee cburchpa, especially if, as 
the Scotoh would have us believe, there were but a mere hand- 
ful of people in England until of late years. 

In steennK across the down, I came to a large farm, which a. 
shepherd told me waa Milton Flill Farm. This was upon the 
high land, and before I came to the edge of tbia Valley of A.Ton, 
which was my land of promis* ; or, at least, of neat erpectn- 
tion; for I could not imagine that thirty churches hod been 
built for nothing by the side of a hiook (for it ia no more during 
a greater part of the way} thirty miles long. The shephMd 
showed me the way towards Milton ; and at the end of about 
ft mile from, the top of a very high part of the down, with a 
steep elope towards the yalley, I first saw this Valley of Avon. 
And A most beautiful sight it was I villages, hamlets, larpe 
furng, towers, steeples, fields, meadowH, orcDBrdB, and very fine 
timbet'trees, acattered all over the valley. The shane of the 
thing is this : on each aide ore downs very lofty and steep in 
some places, and sloping roiles hack in other places^ hut each 
outeide of the valley are downs. From the eage of the downs 
begin capital arable fields, generally of very great dimensions, 
and in some plates running a mUe or two back into little 
croaa valleys, formed by hills «f downs. Aft«r the cornfields 
come meadows on each side down to the brook or river. The 
farm-houBes, monaions, villagei, and hamleta, are generally 
ataated in thatpart of the arable land which comes nearest the 
meadows. 

Great as my expectation had been, they were more than 
fulfilled. I delight in this sort of country ; and I had fre- 
quently seen the vale of the Itchen, thatof the Bourne, and also 
uiat of the Teste, in Hampshire; 1 had seen the vales amongst 
the South Downs; but I never before saw anything to please 
ma like this Valley of the Avon. I sat upon my horse and 
looked over Milton, and Easti>n, and Fewsy, for half an hour, 
though I had not breakfasted. The hill was very steep. A 
load going slanting down it was still so steep, and washed so 
very deep by the rmne of ages, that I did not attempt to rida 
down it, and I did not like to lead my horse, the path was so 
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narrow. So seeing h boj with a drove of pigs going oat to the 
Btubblei, I b«ckoued him to come up to me, itnd he cams and 
led my horse down (or me. Endless is the varie^ in the shape 
of the high lands wliicb fotm Ihie valle;. Eometimes thaslope 
ia very eenlle, and the arable lands go back veir far. At 
others, the downs cume out into the vallej, almost like pien 
into the Baa, being very Bte«p in their Bides, as well as their 
ends towards the valley. They hare co slope at their other 
eDda: indeed they have no bnclc ends, but run into tJie mun 
high land. There is also t^eat variety in the width of iJie 
valley; great variety in the width of the meadows; hut the 
land appears all to be of the very best; iinit it must be so, tor 
the farmers coofesB it. 

Having gotten to the bottom of the hill, 1 proceeded on to 
the Tillage of Milton. After riding up to the church, as being 
the centre of the village, I went on towards the houBs of my 
friend, which lay on my road down the valley. I have many, 
many times witnessed agreeable surprise ; but I do not hnoiw 
that I ever, in the whole course of my life, bbw people so much 
surprised and pleased as thia farmer and hit family were at 
seeing me. People often tell you that they are glad to see jou, 
nnd IB geueTAl tliey apeak truth. I take pretty good care not 
to approudi anyhouee with the Bmallest appearance of a dedgn 
to eat or diink in it, unless I be quite sure of a cordial recep- 
tion; but my friend at Fifield (it is in Milton parish), and 
ilII his family, really seemed to Da delighted beyond aU ex- 
pression. 

"When I Bet out this morning I intended to go all the way down 
to the city of Salisbury to-day, but I soon found that to refuse 
to sleep at Pifield would cost me a great deal more trouble than 
a day was worth ; so that I mitde my mind up to stay in thia 
farm-house, which has one of the nicest gBrdeas, and contains 
some of the finest flowers that I ever saw, and sJl ia disposed 
with as much good taste as I have ever witnessed. Here I am 
then, just going to bed, after having spent as pleasant s day as 
I ever spent in my life. 
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SIR CHARLES LYELL. 

THE PROBLEM OF GEOLOGY.i 

(Fbom "Pbinciples of Oeologt," published in 1830.) 



The earlier geolonsts had not only a scanty acquaintance with 
existing changes, but were singularly unconscious of the amount 
of their ignorance. With the presumption naturally inspired 
by this unconsciousness, they had no hesitation in deciding at 
once that time could neyer enable the existing powers of nature 
to work out changes of great magnitude, still less such im- 
portant revolutions as those which are brought to light by 
geology. They therefore felt themselyes at liberty to indulge 
their imaginations in guessing at what might hcy rather than 
inquiring what is; m other words, they employed themselyes 
in conjecturing what might haye been the course of nature at 
a remote period, rather tnan in the inyestigation of what was 
the course of nature in their own times. 

Neyer was there a dogma more calculated to foster indolence, 
and to blunt the keen edge of curiosity, than this assumption 
of the discordance between the ancient and existing causes of 
change. It produced a state of mind unfavourable in the 
highest degree to the candid reception of the evidence of those 
minute, but incessant, alterations which every part of the 
earth's surface is undergoing, and by which the condition of 
its living inhabitants is continually made to vary. The student, 
instead of being encouraged with the hope of interpreting the 
enigmas presented to him in the earth's structure — instead of 
being prompted to undertake laborious inquiries into the natural 
history of tne organic world, and the complicated effects of the 
igneous and aqueous causes now in operation, was taught to 
despond from the first. Geology, it was affirmed, could never 
rise to the rank of an exact science, — ^the ^eater number of 
phenomena must for ever remain inexplicable, or only be 
partially elucidated by ingenious conjectures. Even the mystery 

(1) This passage iUustrates a remark made in a subaequent note, regarding the 
importance of style in scientific as well as literary writers. The above is an admirable 
specimen of the abstract scientific style, as Mrs. Somerville's is of the concrete. No 
two things can well be more unlike ; but then the wziten hare different objects in 
view. Each succeeds admirably in securing lus own. 
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which mvested the subject was said to constitate one of its 
principal charms, affording, as it did, full scope to the fasicj to 
indulge in a boundless field of speculation. 

The course directly opposed to this method of philosophising 
consists in an earnest and patient inquiry, how far geological 
appearances are recondleable with the effect of changes now in 
progress, or which may be in progress, in regions inaccessible to 
us, and of which the leality is attested by yolcanoes and subter- 
ranean movements. It also endeayours to estimate the aggregate 
result of ordinary operations multiplied by tune, and cherishes 
a sanguine hope that the resources to be aeriyed from observa- 
tion and experiment, or from the study of nature such as she 
now is, are very far from being exhausted. For this reason all 
theories are rejected which involve the assumption of sudden 
and violent catastrophes and revolutions of the whole earth and 
its inhabitants, — theories which are restrained by no reference 
to existing analo^es, and in which a desire is manifested to 
cut rather than to untie the Gordian knot. 



THOMAS BABINGTON MAOAULAYJ 

1. THE LITERARY CLUB AND DR. JOHNSON. 

(Fbom "Cbitical aud Histobioal Essays," published nr 183L) 



The dub-room is before us, and the table on which stands the 
omelet for Nugent, and the lemons for Johnson. There are 
assembled those heads which live for ever on the canvas of 
Reynolds. There are the spectacles of Burke, and the tall, thin 

(1) The question of Macaolay's place in our literature cannot be said to be yet 
settled. His capabilities as an historian— his faithfulness in gathering materials, 
his good taste in dealing with them— his manner of detailing them to the worid— 
have served, and will continue to serre, as the occasion of many a literary skirmish. 
The very earnestness, however, with which every merit clsdmed for him is con- 
tested, is a distinct acknowledgment of some commanding characteristic — some- 
thing which forms a peculium of no ordinary value. Even those who censure 
his style as too brilliant and too picturesque, allow that it is brilliant and pic- 
turesque ;— that they do not like it is not, of itself, a condemnation. It is, at sll 
events, a phenomenon worth stud3ring. We may not desire that all writeiB of his- 
tory should be Macaulays ; but we may be well pleased to have one. 
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form of Langton ; the courtly sneer of Beauclerk, and the beam- 
ing smile of Garrick ; Gibbon tapping his snuJS-box, and Sir 
Joshua with his trumpet in his ear. In the foreground is that 
strange figure which is as familiar to'us as the figures of those 
among whom we haye been brought up — the gigantic body, 
the huge massy face, seamed with the scars of disease, the 
brown coat, the black worsted stockings, the grey wig with the 
scorched foretop, the dirty hands, the nails bitten ana pared to 
the quick. We see the eyes and mouth moving with conyulsive 
twitches ; we see the heavy form rolling ; we hear it pufi^ng ; 
and then comes the " Why, sir I " and the " What then, sir r " 
and the " No, sir I " and the " You don't see your way through 
the question^ sir 1" 



2. WARREN HASTINGS'S TRIAL IN WEST- 

MINSTER HALL." 

(FBOM THS same WOBK, FlTBIJaHBD DT 1841.) 

In the meantime, the preparations for the trial had proceeded 
rapidly ; and, on the 18th of February, 1788, the sittings of the 
court commenced. There have been spectacles more dazzling 
to the eye^ more gorgeous with jewellery and cloth of gold, 
more attractive to grown-up children, than that which was 
then exhibited at Westminster;^ but, perhaps, there never was 
a spectacle so well calculated to strike a highly-cultivated, a 
reacting, an imaginative mind. All the various kinds of in- 
terest ^ich belong to the near and to the distant, to the 
present and the past, were collected on one spot, and in one 
hour. All the talents and all the accomplishments which are 
developed by liberty and civilisation were now displayed, with 
every advantage that could be derived both from co-operation and 
from contrast. Every step in the proceedings carried the mind 

(1) TUB is only the commencement of the description of that memorable 
trial. 

(2) This sentence exemplifies one of the faults for which Macaulay has been 
often censured — a sort of tricksy display of the finery of style— a desire, apparently, 
by accumulation of gaudy epithets and words, to supersede the reader's own 
imagination. He seems unsatisfied unless he says everything that can be said, and 
that not only byway of direct representation, but by the continual admission of side- 
lights on the scene, which often confuse instead of heightening the effect. This 
remark is also illustrated by the sentences which follow, which are something like 
the flourish ot trumpets and beating of drums, which usher in a mere pageant. 
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either backward through many troubled centuries to the days 
when the foundations of our constitution were laid^ or far 
away, over boundless seas and deserts, to dusky nations liying 
under strange stars, worshipping strange gods, and writing 
strange characters from ri^ht to left. The High Court of Par- 
liament was to sit, according to forms handed down from the 
days of the Plantagenets, on an Englishman accused of exercis- 
ing tyranny over tne lord of the holy city of Benares, and oyer 
the ladies of the princely house of Oude. 

The place was worthy of such a triaL It was the great hall 
of William Ruf us, the hall which had resounded with accla- 
mations at the inauguration of thirty kings, the hall which had 
witnessed the just sentence of Bacon and tne just absolution of 
Somers, the hall where the eloquence of Strafford had for a 
moment awed and melted a yictorious party inflamed withjust 
resentment, the hall where Charles had confronted the High 
Court of Justice with the placid courage which has half re- 
deemed his fame. Neither military nor civil pomp was want- 
ing. The avenues were lined with grenadiers. The streets 
were kept clear by cavalry. The peers, robed in gold and 
ermine, were marshalled by the heralds under garter king-at- 
arms. The judges, in their vestments of state, attend^ to 
give advice on points of law. Near a hundred and seventy 
lords, three-fourths of the upper house, as the upper house 
then was, walked in solemn order from their usual place of 
assembling to the tribunal. The junior baron present led the 
way — George Elliot, Lord Heathfield, recently ennobled for his 
memorable defence of Gibraltar against the fleets and armies 
of France and Spain. The long procession was closed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, earl-marshal of the realm, by the great dig- 
nitaries, and by the brothers and sons of the king. Last of eS\, 
came the Prince of Wales, conspicuous by his tine person and 
noble bearing. The grey old walls were himg with scarlet 
The long galleiles were crowded by an audience such as rarely 
excited the fears or the emulation of an orator. There were 
gathered together, from all parts of a great, free, enlightened, 
and prosperous empire, grace and female loveliness, wit and 
leammg, the representatives of every science and of every art 
There were seated round the queen the fair-haired young 
daughters of the house of Brunswick. There the ambassadors 
of great kings and commonwealths gazed with admiration on a 
spectacle which no other country in the world could present 
^uiere Siddons, in the prime ot her majestic beauty, looked 
mch emotion on a scene surpassing all the imitations of the 
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stage. There the historian of the Roman Empire (Gibbon) 
thought of the days when Cicero pleaded the cause of Sicily 
against Verres, and when, before a senate which still retained 
some show of freedom, Tacitus thundered against the oppressor 
of Africa. There were seen, side by side, the greatest painter 
and the greatest scholar of the age. The spectacle had allured 
Reynolds from that easel which has preserved to us the 
thoughtful foreheads of so many writers and statesmen, and 
tlie sweet smiles of so many noble matrons. It had inauced 
Parr to suspend his labours in that dark and profound mine 
from which he had extracted a yast treasure of erudition : a 
treasure too often buried in the earth, too often paraded with 
injudicious and inelegant ostentation, but still precious, mas- 
sive, and splendid.^ There appeared the voluptuous charms of 
her (Mrs. Fitzherbert^ to whom the heir of the throne had in 
secret plighted his faith. There, too, was she, the beautiful 
mother of a beautiful race [Mrs. Sheridan), the Saint Cecilia (so 
painted by Iteyrwlds), whose delicate features, lighted uip by 
love and music, art has rescued from the common decay. There 
were the members of that brilliant society which quoted, criti- 
cised, and exchanged repartees, under the rich peacock hang- 
ings of Mrs. Montague. And there the ladies, whose lips^more 
persuasive than those of Fox himself had carried the west- 
minster election against palace and treasury, shone round 
Georgiana, Duchess of Devonshire. 

The sergeants made proclamation, Hastings advanced to the 
bar and bent his knee. The culprit was, indeed, not unworthy 
of that presence. He had ruled an extensive and populous - 
country, nad made laws and treaties, had sent forth armies, had 
set up and pulled down princes. And in his high place he had 
so borne himself, that all had feared him, that most had loved 
him, and that natred itself could deny him no title to glory 
except virtue. He looked like a great man, and not like a baU 
man. A person small and emaciated, yet deriving dignity from 
a carriage which, while it indicated deference to the court, in- 
dicated, also, habitual self-possession and self-respect, a high 
and intellectual forehead, a brow pensive, but not gloomy, a 
mouth of inflexible decision, a face pale and worn, but serene, 
on which was written, as legibly as- under the picture in the 
council-chamber in Calcutta, mens tsqua in arduts (i.e. a mind 
unruffled by difficulties) ; such was the aspect with which the 
great proconsul presented himself te his judges. 

(1) This elaborate reference to Parr's learning — told us aside in a loud whisg 
—is quite out of place in the picture. 
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8. CONSEQUENCES OF FREDERICK THE GREAT'S 

ACTIONS.^ 

On his head is all the blood which was shed in a war which 
ragped during many years and in every quarter of the globe } the 
blood of the column at Fontenoy, the blood of the mountaineers 
who were slaughtered at Culloden. The evils produced by 
his wickedness were felt in Jands where the name of Prussia 
was unknown, and in order that he miffht rob a neighbour 
whom he had promised to defend, black men fought on the 
coast of Coromandel, and red men scalped each other by the 
great lakes of North America. 



4 THE FALL OF THE MOGUL EMPIRE. 
(Fbom the bams wobk.) 

SoGH; or nearly such, was the change which passed on the 
Mogul Empire during the forty years which followed the death 
of Aurungzebe. A series of nominal sovereigns, sunk in in- 
dolence and debauchery, sauntered away me in secluded 
palaces, chewing bang, fondling dancing girls, and listening to 
Duffoon:}. A series of ferocious invaders had descended through 
the western passes to prey on the defenceless wealth of Hin- 
dostan. A Persian conqueror crossed the Indus, marched 
through the gates of Delhi, and bore away in triumph those 
treasures of which the magnificence had astounded Roe and 
Bemier ; — the peacock throne, on which the richest jewels of 
Golconda had been disposed by the most skilful hands of 
Europe, and the inestimable Mountain of Light which, after 
many strange vicissitudes, lately shone in the bracelet of 
Runjeet Sing, and is now destined to adorn the hideous idol of 
Orissa. The Afghan soon followed to conoiplete the work of 
devastation which the Persian had begun. The warlike tribe of 
Rajpoots threw off the Mussulman yoke. A band of mercenary 
soldiers occupied the Rohilcund. The Seiks ruled on the 
Indus. The Jauts spread terror along the Jumnah. The high- 
lands which border on the western sea-coast of India poiued 

(1) " Disregarding the jostice or injustice of the thought, note the singular force 
and beauty of this passage, delightful alike to ear and mind; and obeerve how its 
very elaborateness has the effect of the finest simplicity, because the snccessiTe 
pictures are constituents of the general thought, and by their vividnesa render the 
conclusiOD more impressive." — Lewes^ Fortnightly Review. 
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forth a yet more formidable race — a race which was long the 
terror of every native power, and which yielded only after 
many desperate and doubtful struggles to the fortune and 
genius of England. It was under the reign of Aurungzebe 
that this wild clan of plunderers first descended from the 
mountains ; and soon after his death, every comer of his wide 
empire learned to tremble at the mighty name of the Mah- 
rattas. Many fertile viceroyalties were entirely subdued by 
them. Their dominions stretched across the peninsula from 
sea to sea. Their captains reined at Poonah^ at Gualior^ and 
Guzerat^ in Berar^ and in Tanjore.^ 



MRS. JAMES0N.2 

THE CHARACTER OF MIRANDA.^ 

(Fbom " Ohabactxsistiob of Womes," published iir 1832.) 



The character of Miranda resolves itself into the very elements 
of womanhood. She is beautiful, modest, and tender, and she 
is these only; they comprise her whole being, external and 
internal. She is so perfectly unsophisticated, so delicately 
refined, that she is all but ethereal. JLtet us imagine any other 
woman placed beside Miranda, — even one of Shakespeare's own 
loveliest and sweetest creations, — there is not one of them that 
could sustain the comparison for a moment ; not one that would 
not appear somewhat coarse or artificial when brought into 
immediate contact with this pure child of nature, this " Eve of 
an enchanted Paradise.'' 

When, then, has Shakespeare done? — "0 wondrous skill 
and sweet wit of the man ! " — ^he has removed Miranda far from 
all comparison with her own sex ; he has placed her between 
the demi-demon of earth and the delicate spirit of air. The 
next step is into the ideal and supernatural; and the only 
being who approaches Miranda, witn whom she can be con- 
trasted, is Ariel. Beside the subtle essence of this ethereal 

(1) ** Sooh prose as this affects us like poetry. The pictures and 8ap:gestion8 
might possibly have been gathered together by any other liistorian ; but the artful 
succession, the perfect sequence, could only have been formed by a fine writer." — 
Lewes, Fortnightly Review. 

(2) Mis. Jameson's graceful and discriminative manner of treating every sub- 
ject that she touched is fairly represented in the above extract. 

(3) See Shakspere's " Tempest,*' passim. 



1 
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pprite, this creature of elemental light and air, that " ran upon 
tne windfly rode the currd clouds, and in the colours of the 
rainbow lived/' Miranda herself appears a palpable reality, a 
woman ^^ breathing thoughtful breath/' a woman, walking the 
earth in her mortal loyeliness, with a heart as frail-stnmg, as 
passion-touched, as eyer fluttered in a female bosom. 

I have said that Miranda possesses merely the elementary 
attributes of womanhood, but each of these stand in her with 
a distinct and peculiar grace. She resembles nothing upon 
earth; but do we therefore compare her, in our own minds, 
with any of those fabled beings with which the fancy of ancient 
poets peopled the forest depths, the fountain or the ocean ? — 
oread or dryad fleet, sea-maid or naiad of the stream ? We 
cannot think of them together. Miranda is a consistent, 
natural, human being. Our impression of her nymph-like 
beauty, her peerless grace and purity of soul, has a distinct and 
individual character. Not only is she exquisitely lovely, being 
what she is, but we are made to feel that she could not possibly be 
otherwise than as she is pourtrayed. She has never oeheld one 
of her own sex ; she has never caught from society one imitated 
or artificial grace. The impulses which have come to her, in 
her enchanted solitude, are of heaven and nature, not of the 
world and its vanities. She has sprung up into beauty beneath 
the eye of her father, the princely magician ; her companions 
have been the rocks and woods, the many-shaped, many- 
tinted clouds, and the silent stars; her playmates the ocean 
billows, that stooped their foamy crests and ran rippling to 
kiss her feet. Ariel and his attendant sprites hovered over her 
head, ministered duteous to her every wish, and presented be- 
fore her pageants of beauty and grandeur. The very air, made 
vocal by her father's art, floated in music around her. If we 
can pre-suppose such a situation with all its circumstances, do 
we not behold in the character of Miranda not only the credible 
but the natural, the necessary results of such a situation ? She 
retains her woman's heart, for that is unalterable and inalien- 
able, as a part of her being ; but her deportment, her looks, her 
language, ner thoughts — all these, from the supernatural and 
poetical circumstances around her, assume a cast of the pure 
ideal ; and to us, who are in the secret of her human and pitying 
nature, nothing can be more charming and consistent than the 
effect which sne produces upon others, who, never having be- 
held anjthinff resembling her, approach her as " a wonder," as 
somethmg celestial. 

Contrasted with the impression of her refined and dignified 
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beaut^y and its effect on all beholders^ is Miranda's own soft 
simplicity, her virgin innocence, her total ignorance of the 
conventional forms and language of society. It is most natural 
that, in a being thus constituted, the first tears should spring 
from compassion, '' suffering with those .that she saw suffer } " 
and that her first sigh shouhl be offered to a love at once fear- 
less and submissive, delicate and fond. She has no taught 
scruples of honour like Juliet ; no coy concealments like Viola ; 
no assumed dignity standing in its own defence. Her bashful- 
ness is less a quality than an instinct ; it is like the self -folding 
of a flower, spontaneous and unconscious. I suppose there is 
nothing of the kind in poetry equal to the scene oetween Fer- 
dinand and Miranda. In Ferdinand, who is a noble creature, 
we have all the chivalrous magnanimity with which man, in a 
high state of civilisation, disguises his real superiority, and 
does humble homage to the being of whose destiny he disposes ; 
while Miranda, the mere child of nature, is struck with wonder 
at her own new emotions. Only conscious of her own weakness 
as a woman, and ignorant of those usages of society which 
teach us to dissemble the real passion, ana assimie (and some- 
times abuse) an unreal and transient power, she is equally 
ready to place her life, her love, her service, beneath his feet. 



MRS. SOMERVILLE.^ 

THE CAUSE OF COLOURS. 

(Fbom "The Connection oe the Physical Sciences," 

published in 1834.) 



We know of no substance that is either perfectly opaque or 
perfectly transparent. Even gold may be beaten so thin as to 

(1) Mis. Somerville is not more distingaifihed by her actual knowledge, than by 
her admirable manner of setting it forth for the benefit of others. The above passage 
is only an average specimen of a style which — and this is the great test— perfectly 
accomplishes its end. Scientific writers seem often to consider themselves inde- 
pendent of the claims of stjde — ^forgetting that style, in the proper sense, embraces 
not only fitness of word and phrase, but also treatment— the presentation of the 
subject in the best possible manner, so as to impress it adequately on the reader 
or hearer. Things may be independent of words ; but certainly the exposition of 
things is not Sir John Herschell, Mrs. Somerville, Lyell, Carpenter, Lewes, Hugh 
Miller, Tyndall, Huxley, and Ansted, show that grace and power of style are not 
incompatible with scientific accuracy. 
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be pervious to light. On the contrary, the dearest crystal, the 
purost air or water, stops or absorbs its rajs when transmitted, 
and gradually extinguishes them as they penetrate to greater 
depths. On this account objects cannot be seen at the bottom 
of very deep water, and many more stars are visible to the 
naked eye from the tops of mountains than from the valleys. 
The quantity of light that is incident on any transparent sub- 
stance is always greater than the sum of the reflected and re- 
fracted rays. A small quantity is irregularly reflected in all 
directions by the imperfections of Hie polish oy which we are 
enabled to see the surface; but a much greater portion is 
absorbed by the body. Bodies that reflect all the rays appear 
white, those that absorb them all seem black ; but most sub- 
stances, after decomposing the white light which falls upon 
them, reflect some colours and absorb the rest A violet re- 
flects the violet rays alone, and absorbs the other. Soulet 
doth absorbs almost all the colours except red. Tellow doth 
reflects the yellow rays most abundantly, and blue cloth those 
that are blue. Consequently colour is not a proper^ of matter, 
but arises from the action of matter upon lignt. Thus a white 
riband reflects all the rays ; but when dyed red, the partides 
of the silk acquire the propertv of reflecting 1^ red rays most 
abundantlv and of absorbing the others. Upon this quality of 
unequal absorption, the colours of transparent media depend; 
for tney also receive their colour from their power of stopping 
or absorbing some of the colours of white light, and transmit- 
ting others. As, for example, black and red inks, though 
equally homogeneoua, absorb different kinds of rays ; and, when 
exposed to the sun, they become heated in different degrees ; 
while pure water seems to transmit all rays equally, and is not 
sensibly heated by the passing light of the sun. The rich dark 
light transmitted by a smalt-blue finger-glass is not a homo- 
geneous colour like the blue or indigo of the spectrum ; but is 
a mixture of all the colours of white light which the glass has 
not absorbed. The colours absorbed are such as mixed with 
the blue tint would form white light. When the spectrum of 
seven colours is viewed through a thin plate of this glass, they 
are all visible ; and, when the plate is very thick, every colour 
is absorbed between the extreme red and the extreme violet, 
the interval being perfectly black; but. if the spectrum be 
viewed through a certain thickness of tne glass intermediate 
between the two, it will be found that the middle of the red 
space, the whole of the orange, a great part of the green, a con- 
siderable part of the blue, a little of the indigo, and a very little 
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of the violet^ yanish, being absorbed by the blue glass, and that 
the yellow ra^rs occupy a larger space, coyering part of that 
formerly occupied by tne orange on one side, and by the green 
on the other. So that the blue glass absorbs the red fight, 
which, when mixed with the yellow, constitutes orange ; ana 
also absorbs the blue light, which, when mixed with the yellow, 
forms the part of the green space next to the yellow. Hence, 
by absorption, green light is decomposed into yellow and blue, 
and orange light into yellow and rea. Consequently the orange 
and green rays, though incapable of decomposition by refrac- 
tion, can be resolyed oy absorption, and actually consist of two 
different colours possessing the same degree of refrangibility. 
Difference of colour, therefore, is not a t^ of difference of re- 
frangibility, and the conclusion deduced by Newton is no longer 
admissible as a general truth. By this analysis of the spectrum, 
not only with blue glass, but with a yariety of coloured media. 
Sir Dayid Brewster, so justly celebrated for his optical dis- 
coyeries, has proyed that the solar spectrum consists of three 
primary colours — ^red, yellow, and blue, each of which exists 
throughout its whole extent, but with different degrees of in- 
tensity in different parts ; and that the superposition of these 
three produces all the seyen hues according as each primary 
colour is in excess or defect Since a certam portion of redf, 
yellow, and blue rays constitute white light, the colour of any 
point of the spectrum may be considered as consisting of the 
predominating colour at that point mixed with white light. 
Consequently, by absorbing the excess of any colour at any 
point of the spectrum aboye what is necessary to form white 
light, such white light will appear at that point as neyer 
mortal eye looked upon before this experiment, since it pos- 
sesses the remarkable property of remainmg the same after any 
number of refractions, and of being capable of decomposition 
by absorption alone. 
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WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR 

ESSEX AND SPENSER. 

(FBOM ** IMAGIKABY CONYEIUBATIOVB,*' PUBLISHED DT 1840.) 



Essex, Why weepest ihaa, my gentle Spenser P Have the 
rebels sacked thy nouse P 

Spenser. They haye plundered and utterly destroyed it. 

£ss€X, I ^eve for tnee^ and will see thee righted. 

Spenser, In this they haye little harmed me. 

Essex. How P I haye heard it reported that thy grounds 
are fertile, and thy mansion large and pleasant. 

Spenser. If riyer and lake, and meadow-ground and moun- 
tain, could render any place the abode of pleasantness, pleasant 
was mine indeed. On the loyely banks of Mulla I found deep 
contentment. Under the dark fdders did I muse and meditate. 
Innocent hopes were my grayest cares, and my playfullest fancy 
was with kindly wishes. Ah t surely of all cruelnes the worst 
is to extinguish our kindness. Mine is gone : I loye the people 
and land no longer. My lord^ ask me not about them; I may 
speak injuriously. 

Essex. Think rather then of thy happier hours and busier 
occupations ; these likewise may instruct me. 

Spenser. The first seeds I sowed in the garden, ere the old 
castle was made habitable for my loyely bride, were acorns 
from Penshurst. I planted a little oak before my mansion at 
the birth of each child. My sons, I said to myself, shall often 
play in the shade of them when I am gone, and eyery year 
shall take the measure of their growth as fondly as I take 
theirs. 

Essex. Well, well ; but let not this thought make thee weep 
so bitterly. 

Spenser. Poison may ooze from beautiful plants; deadly 

(1) Almost every possible grace and attraction of fine writing are employed by 
Landor in his various works. There are few subjects that he does not tench, none 
that he does not adorn by his touch. Yet he cannot be called popular. The 
great fault seems to be his inability to make a perfect whole ; the parts, however 
are often vjery striking and effective. Another drawback is the susincion one 
feels of his perfect sincerity, ^e often seems, as it were, to keep studiously out- 
side his subject himself, even when he is recommending it to others. The melan- 
choly grace, however, of the above dialogue cannot but charm every reader. 
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grief from dearest reminiscences. I must grieve, I must weep ; 
it seems the law of Go(L and the only one that men are not 
cUsposed to contravene. ioL the performance of this alone do 
they effectually aid one another. 

Essex, Spenser! I wish I had at hand any argument or per- 
suasions of force sufficient to remove thy sorrow ; hut really I 
am not in the habit of seeing men grieve at anything, except 
the loss of favour at court, or of a hawk, or of a buck-hound^ 
and were I to swear out my condolences to a man of thy dis- 
cernment, in the same round roU-call phrases we employ with 
one another upon these occasions, I should be guilty, not of in- 
sincerity, but of insolence. True grief hath ever something 
sacred m it; and when it visiteth a wise man^ and a brave one^ 
is most holy. 

Nay, kiss not my hand ; he whom God smiteth hath God 
with him. In his presence what am I? 

Spenser, Never so great^ my lord, as at this hour, when you 
seie aright who is greater. May he guide your counsels and pre- 
serve your glory I 

Essex, Where are thj friends j are they with thee ? 

Spenser, Ah, where, mdeed ! Generous, true-hearted Philip ! 
where art thou ? whose presence was unto me peace and safety ; 
whose smile was contentment, and whose praise renown. My 
lord, I cannot but think of him among still heavier losses : he 
was my earliest friend, and would have taught me wisdom. 

Essex, Pastoral poetry, my dear Spenser, doth not require 
tears and lamentations. Dry thine eyes, rebuild thine house : 
the queen and council, I venture to promise thee, will make 
ample amends for every evil thou hast sustained. What, does 
that enforce thee to wiuil yet louder ? 

Spenser, Pardon me, bear with me, most noble heart! I 
have lost what no council, no queen, no Essex, can restore. 

Essex, We will see that. There are other swords, and other 
arms to wield them, beside a Leicester's and a Baleigh's. 
Others can crush their enemies and serve their friends. 

Spenser, my sweet child! And of many so powerful, 
many so wise and so beneficent, was there none to save thee P 
None! none! 

Essex, I now perceive that thou lamentest what almost 
every father is destined to lament. Happiness must be boug> 
although the payment may be delayed. Consider ; the sa^ 
calamity might have befallen thee here in London. NeitI 
the houses of ambassadors, nor the palaces of kinsrs, nor i 
altars of God himself, are asylums against death. 
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know but under this very roof there may sleep some latent 
Mamity, that in an instant shall cover with gloom eyerj in- 
mate of the honse, and every far dependent? 

Speiuer. God avert it I 

Essex. Every day, every hour of the year, do hundreds mourn 
what thou moumest. 

Spenser. Oh, no, no, no I Calamities there are around us ; 
calamities there are all over the earth ] calamities there are in 
all seasons ; but none in any season^ none in any place, like 
mine. 

Essex. So say all fathers, so say all husbands. Look at any 
old mansion-house, and let the sun shine as gloriously as it may 
on the golden vanes, or the arms recently quartered over the 
gateway, or the embayed window, and on the happy pair that 
haply is toying at it ; nevertheleas, thou mayst say that of a 
certainty the same fabric hath seen much sorrow within its 
chambers, and heard many wailings : and each time this was 
the heaviest stroke of alL "Funerals have passed along throuffh 
the stout-hearted knights upon the wainscot, and amid tne 
laughing nymphs upon the arras. Old servants have shaken 
their he^s as if somebody had deceived them, when they found 
that beauty and nobility could perish. 

Edmund t the things that are too true pass by us as if they 
were not true at all ; and when they have singled us. out, then 
only do they strike us. Thou and I must go too. Perhaps the 
next year may blow us away with its fallen leaves. 

Spenser. For you, my lord, many years (I trust) are waiting. 
I never shall see those fallen leaves. No leaf, no bud, wul 
spring upon the earth before I sink into her breast for ever. 

Essex. Thou, who art wiser than most men, shouldst bear 
with patience, equanimity, and courage, what is common to 
all. 

Spenser. Enough I enough ! enough ! Have all men seen 
their infant burned to ashes before their eyes P 

Essex. Gracious God ! Merciful Father, what is this ? 

Spenser. Burned alive ! burned to ashes ! burned to ashes I 
The flames dart their serpent-tongues through the nursery 
window. I cannot quit thee, my Elizabeth! I cannot lay 
down our Edmund. Oh, these flames 1 they persecute, they 
enthrall me, they curl round my temples, they hiss upon my 
brain, they taunt me with their fierce, foul voices, they carp at me, 
they wither me, they consume me, throwing back to me a little 
of life to roll and suffer in, with their fangs upon me. Ask 
me, my lord, the things you wish to know from me 3 1 may 
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answer them ; I am now composed again. Command me^ my 
gracious lord t I would ^et serre you ; soon I shall be unable, 
y ou have stooped to raise me up ; you have borne with me ; 
you have pitied me, even like one not powerful ; you have 
brought comfort, and will leave it with me ; for gratitude is 
comfort 

Oh t my memory stands all a tip-toe in one burning point : 
when it drops from it, then it perishes. Spare me : ask me 
nothing; let me weep before you in peace, the kindest act of 
greatness. 

JSsseJc. I should rather have dared to mount into the midst 
of the conflagration than I now dare entreat thee not to weep. 
The tears that overflow thy heart, my Spenser, will staunch 
and heal it in their sacred stream, but not without hope in 
God. 

/^tenser. My hope in God is that I may soon see again what 
he has taken from me. Amid the myriads of angels there is 
not one so beautiful : and even he (if there be any) who is 
appointed my guardian, could never love me so. Ah t these 
are idle thoughts, vain wanderings, distempered dreams. If 
there ever were guardian angels, he who so wanted one, my 
helpless boy, would not have left these arms upon my knees. 

Essex. Grod help and sustain thee too, gentle Spenser t I 
never will desert thee. But what am I r Great they have 
called me t Alas t how powerless, then, and infantile is great- 
ness in the presence of calamity I 

Come, give me thy hand: let us walk up and down the 
^Uery. Bravely done t 1 will envy no more a Sidney or a 

ALEXANDER WILLIAM KINGLAKE.^ 

THE VILLAGE BELLS HEARD IN THE DESERT. 

(FBOM **EdTHBN," PUBLISHED JX 1840.) 



On the fifth day of my journey the air above lay dead^ 
the whole earth that I could reach with my utmost e 
keenest listening was dull and lifeless, as some dispeo 

(1) That Kinglake is a powerful writer, the above extract- 
parts by the score in his **Edthen," and other writings— sofl 
he is always judicious and tasteful, either in skill or matM 
tained with equal tenacity. 
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forgotten world, that rolls round and round in the heavens 
through wasted floods of light. The sun, growing fiercer and 
fiercer, shone down more mightily now than ever on me he 
shone before, and, as I drooped my head under his fire, and 
closed my eyes against the glare that surrounded me, I slowly 
fell asleep — for how many minutes or moments I cannot tell ; 
but after awhile I was gently awakened by a peal of church 
bells — my native bells — the innocent bells of Marlen, that never 
before sent forth their music beyond the Blaygon Hills ! My 
first idea naturally was that I still remained fast under the 
power of a dream. I roused myself, and drew aside the silk 
that covered my eyes, and plunged my bare face into the light. 
Then, at least, 1 was well enough wakened ; but still those old 
Marlen bells rang on, not ringing for joy, but properly, prosily, 
steadily, merrily ringing " for church." After awnile the sound 
died away slowly ; it happened that neither 1 nor any of my 
party had a watch by which to measure the exact time of its 
lasting; but it seemed to me that about ten minutes had 
passed before the bells ceased. I attributed the effect to the 
great heat of the sun, the perfect dryness of the clear air through 
which I moved, ana the deep stillness of all around me ; it 
seemed to me that these causes, by occasioning a great tension, 
and consequent susceptibility of the hearing organs, had ren- 
dered them liable to tingle under the passmg touch of some 
mere memory that must have swept across my brain in a 
moment of sleep. Since my return to England, it has been 
told me that like sounds have been heard at sea, and that the 
sailor, becalmed under a vertical sun in the midst of the wide 
ocean, has Ibtened in trembling wonder to the chime of his own 
village bells. 



AETHUR HELPS. 

AIDS TO CONTENTMENT.* 

(Fbom ** Essays Written w the Iktebvals of Business/' 

published ik 1841.) 



Contentment abides with truth. You will generally suffer 
for wishing to appear other than what you are ; whether it be 

(I) The passages above do not perhaps represent the originality, but they do 
the refinement and taste, of the author's mind. He owes much, no doubt, to the 
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richer, or greater, or more learned. The mask soon becomes an 
instrument of torture. Fit objects to employ the intervals of 
life are among the peatest aids to contentment that a man 
can possess. The lives of many persons are an alternation of 
the one engrossing pursuit, and a sort of listlesa apathy. They 
are either grinding or doing nothing. Now, to those who are 
half their lives fiercely busy, the remaining half is often torpid 
without quiescence. A man should have some pursuits which 
may be tdways in his own power^ and to which he may turn 
gladly in his hours of recreation. And if the intellect requires 
thus to be provided with perpetual objects, what must it be 
with the affections P Depend upon it, the most fatal idleness 
is that of the heart. And the man who feels weary of life 
may be sure that he does not love his fellow-creatures as he 
ought. 

You cannot hope for anything like contentment so long as 
you continue to attach that ridiculous degree of importance to 
the events of this life, which so many people are mclined to 
do. Observe the effect which it has upon them ; they are most 
uncomfortable if their little projects do not turn out according 
to their fancy — nothing is to be an^ar to them ; they regard 
external things as the only realities ; and as the;^ have nxed 
their abode here, tiiev must nave it arranged to their mind. In 
all they undertake, they feel the anzietv of a gambler, and not 
the calmness of a labouring man. It is, however, the success 
or failure of their efforts, and not the motives for their en- 
deavour, which gives them this concern. '' It will be all the 
same a hundred years hence." So says the Epicurean as he 
saunters by. The Christian exhorts them to extend their hopes 
and their fears to the far future. But they are up to the lips 
in the present, though they taste it none the more for that. 
And so they go on, fretting, and planning, and contending; 
until an event, about which of all their anxieties they have 
felt the least anxious, sweeps them and their cobwebs away 
from the face of the earth 

I have no intention of putting forward specifics for real 
afflictions, or pretending to teach refined methods for avoiding 
grief. As long, however, as there is anything to be done in a 
matter, the time for grieving about it has not yet come. But 
when the subject for grief is fixed and inevitable, sorrow is to 
be borne like pain. U is only a paroxysm of either that car 

aCndy of Bacon, and perhaps Golton, though he is less epigrammatic than thi 
latter writer. Roskin speaks of his obligations, as regards his own style, to tin 
** quiet English of Helps.** 

K R 
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justify us in neglecting the duties which no bereavement can 
lessen, and which no sorrow can leave us without. And we 
may remember that sorrow is at once the lot, the trial, and the 
privilege of man. 



CHARLES DICKENS.^ 

1. MRS. GAMFS APARTMENT. 

(Fbom "MABTnr Ohuzzlewit,*' published in 1843.) 



Mb8. Gamp's apartment in Kingsgate Street, High Holbom, 
wore, metaphoncally speaking, a robe of state. It was swept 
and garnished for the reception of a visitor. That visitor was 
Betsy Prig ; Mrs. Prig of Bartlemy's ; or, as some said, Bark- 
lemy's ; or, as some said, Bardlemv's ; for by all these endear- 
ing and familiar appellations had the hospitid of Saint Bartho- 
lomew become a iiousehold word among the sisterhood which 
Betsy Prig adorned. 

Mrs. Gamp's apartment was not a spacious one, but, to a 
contented mind, a closet is a palace ; and the first-floor front at 
Mr. Sweedlepipe's may have been, in the imagination of Mrs. 
Gamp, a stately pile. If it were not exactly that to restless 
intellects, it at least comprised as much accommodation as any 
person not sanguine to insanity could have looked for in a room 
of its dimensions. For only keep the bedstead always in your 
mind, and you were safe. That was the grand secret. Re- 
membering the bedstead, you might even stoop to look under 
the little round table for anything you had dropped, without 
hurting yourself much against the chest of drawers, or qualify- 
ing: as a patient for Saint Bartholomew by falling into the fire. 
Visitors were much assisted in their cautious efforts to preserve 
an unflagging recollection of this piece of furniture by its size, 
which was great. It was not a tum-up bedstead, nor yet a 
French bedstead, not yet a four-post bedstead, but what is 
poetically called a tent; the sacking whereof was low and 
Dulgy, insomuch that Mrs. Gamp's box would not go under it, 

(1) Opinions are much divided on the question of Dickens's qualifications as a 
writer ; but all allow that they are distinguished. The two extracts above show the 
humorous mamier in which he can treat a domestic interior on the one hand, and 
a great phenomenon of nature on the other. Each is excellent in its way ; but 
neither beyond cavil, or even justifiable criticism, in regard to style. 
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but stopped half way, in a manner which, while it did violence 
to the reason, likewise endangered the legs of a stranprer. The 
frame, too, which would have supported the canopy and hang- 
ings, if there had been any, was ornamented with clivers pippins 
carved in timber, which on the slightest provocation, and fre- 
quently on none at all, came tunibling down, harassing the 
Peaceful guest with inexplicable terrors. The bed itself was 
ecorated with a patchwork quilt of ^eat antiquity ; and at 
the upper end, upon the side nearest to the door, nung a scanty 
curtain of blue check, which prevented the zephyrs that were 
abroad in Kingsgate Street from visiting Mrs. Gamp's head too 
roughly. 

The chairs in Mrs. Gamp's apartment were extremely large 
and broad-backed, which was more than a sufficient reason for 
there being but two in number. They were both elbow-chairs 
of ancient mahogany ; and were chiefly valuable for the slippery 
nature of their seats, which had been originally horsehair, but 
were now covered with a shiny substance of a bluish tint, from 
which the visitor began to slide away with a dismayed counten- 
ance immediately after sitting down. What Mrs. Gamp wanted 
in chairs, she made up in bandboxes ; of which she had a great 
collection, devoted to the reception of various miscellaneous 
valuables, which were not, however, as well protected as the 
good woman, by a pleasant fiction, seemed to thmk ; for, though 
every bandbox had a carefully closed lid, not one among them 
had a bottom ; owing to which cause the property within was 
merely, as it were, extinguished. The chest of drawers having 
been originally made to stand upon the top of another chest, haa 
a dwarfish, elfin look alone ; but, in regard of security, it had 
a great aavantage over the bandboxes, for as all the » handles 
had been long ago pulled off, it was very difficult to get at its 
contents. This, inaeed, was only to be done by one of two de- 
vices ; either by tilting the whole structure forward until all 
the drawers fell out together, or by opening them singly with 
knives, like oysters. 

2. A WILD NIGHT AT SEA.' 

A DARK and drearv night; people nestling in their ^ 
circling late about the fire j Want, colder than Charity 

(1) It may be observed that when the mind is under emotion, the 
spontaneously, as it were, assumes a sort of oscillating moveip*''" ~** 
Bured or rhythmical— and that if the mind, under these dr 
its feelings in words, those words generally tend to become n 
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ma at the street comers ; churcli towers humming with the 
faint Tibration of their own tongues^ but newly resting from the 
ghostly preachment " One I " The earth covered with a sable 
pall as for the burial of yesterday ; the clumps of dark trees, 
its fii^ant plumes of funeral feathers waving sadly to and fro : 
all hushed, all noiseless, and in deep repose, save the swift 
clouds that skim across the moon, and tne cautious wind, as 
creeping after them upon the ground, it stops to listen and goes 
rustling on, and stops again, and follows, like a savage on the 
trail. Whither go the clouds and winds so eagerly ? K like 
guilty spirits they repair to some dread conference with powers 
like themselves, in what wild region do the elements hold 
council, or where unbend in terrible disport ? Here I Free 
from tnat cramped prison called the earth, and out upon the 
waste of waters ; — here, roaring, raging, shrieking, howling all 
night long4 Hither come the sounding voices from the caverns 
on the coast of that small island, sleeping a thousand miles 
away so quietlv in the midst of angry waves ; and hither, to 
meet them, rush the blasts from unknown desert places of the 
world. Here in the fury of their unchecked liberty, they storm 
and buffet with each other, until the sea, lashed into passion 
like their own, leaps up in ravings mightier than theirs, and the 
whole scene is whirling madness. On, on, on, over the count- 
less miles of angry space roll the long heaving billows. Moun- 
tains and caves are nere, and yet are not ; for what is now the 
one, is now the other ; then all is but a boiling heap of rushing 
water. Pursuit, and flight, and mad return of wave on wave, 
and savage struggling, ending in a spouting up of foam that 
whitens the black night ; incessant change of place, and form, 
and hue ; constancy in nothing but eternal strife : on, on, on 
they roll, and darker grows tne night, and louder howl the 
winds, and more clamorous and fierce become the million voices 
in the sea, when the wild cry goes forth upon the storm, *' A. 

too. In reading tlie above passage, it will be noticed that in some parts, apparently 
without any intention of the writer, the words become metrically arranged, and 
with very little trouble might be read as unrhymed verse. For example — 

" On, on, on they roll, 
And darker grows the night, 
And louder howl the winds, 
More clamorous and more fierce become 
The million voices in the sea, 
When the wild cry goes forth upon the storm," &c. 

The pursuit of this subject would lead to an inquiry into the connection between 
rhythm and poetry ; but the space does not allow of carrying it further. 
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Bhip ! " Onward she comes, in gallant combat with the elements, 
her tall masts trembling, and her timbers starting on the strain ; 
onward she comes, now high upom the curling billows, now low 
down in the hoUows of the sea, as hiding for the moment from 
its fury ; and every storm-voice in the air and water cries more 
loudly yet, " A ship ! " Still she comes striving on : and at her 
boldness and the spreading cry, the angry waves rise up above 
each other's hoary heads to look ; and round about the vessel, 
far as the mariners on her decks can pierce into the gloom, they 
press upon her, forcing each other down, and starting up and 
rushing forward from afar, in dreadful curiosity. High over 
her they break ; and round her surge and roar, and giving place 
to others, meaningly depart, and dash themselves to fragments 
in their baffled anger: stiU she comes onward bravely. And 
though the eager multitude crowd thick and fast upon herxall 
the night, and dawn of day discovers the untirinff train yet 
bearing down upon the ship in an eternity of troubled water, 
onward she comes, with dim lights burning in her huU, and 
people there asleep : as if no deadly element were peering in at 
every seam and chink, and no drowned seamen's grave, with 
but a plank to cover it, were yawning in the unfathomable 
depths below. 



THOMAS CARLYLE.^ 

1. THE ENGLISH NATION. 

(Fbom "Past and Pbeseitt," published in 1843.) 



Of all the nations in the world at present, the English are the 
stupidest in speech, the wisest in action. As good as a "dumb " 
nation, I say, who cannot speak, and have never yet* spoken, in 
spite of the Shakespeares and Miltons who show us what possi- 
bilities there are t 0, Mr. Bull, I look in that surly face of 

(1) Carlyle's works display, at least, two manners of writing ; running a close 
parallel with Turner's two manners of painting. The former was correct, finished, 
elegant, flowing ; the latter eccentric, peculiar, dashing, fitful — foaming, like a cata- 
ract when it falls — serene, like the same water resting in its glassy pool. Whatever 
it wants — enormous power, the grasp of a master's hand, the power to urge on, the 
power to hold in, his subject, is everywhere felt. We may not be at all tiiO' 
gratified with his style ; but we must accept it as we do a rough Alpine path, l 
the sake of the invigorating exercise it furnishes for our muscles, and the elevati 
scenery with which it brings us into intimate and delightful acqjaintance. 
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tbine with a mixture of pity and laughter, yet also with wonder 
and veneration. Thou complainest not, my illustrious friend ; 
and yet I believe the heart of thee is full of sorrow, of unspoken 
sadness, seriousness* — profound melancholy (as some have »ud) 
the basis of thy being. Unconsciously, for thou speakest of 
nothing, this great universe is great to thee. Not by levity of 
floating, but by stubborn force of swimming, shalt thou make 
thy way. The Fates sing of thee that thou shalt many times 
be thought an ass and a dull ox, and shalt with a god-like in- 
difference believe it. My friend — and it is all untrue, nothing 
ever falser in point of fact! Thou art of those great ones 
whose greatness the small passer-by does not discern. Thy 
very stupidity is wiser than tneir wisaom. A grand vts inertug 
is in thee ; how many grand qualities unknown to small men ! 
Nature alone knows thee, acknowledges the bulk and strength 
of thee : thv epic, unsung in words, is written in huge charac- 
ters on the face of this planet, sea-moles, cotton-trades, railways, 
fleets and cities, Inoian empires, Americas, New-HoUanSb, 
legible throughout the solar system. 



2. A WELSH LANDSCAPE. 

(From "The Life of Johw Sterliwg," published ikt 1851.) 

Llanblethian hangs pleasantly, with its white cottages, and 
orchard and other trees, on the western slope of a green hill ; 
looking far and wide over green meadows and little or bigger hills, 
in the pleasant plain of Glamorgan ; a short mile to the south 
of Cow Bridpre, to which smart little town it is properly a kind 
of puburb. Plain of Glamorgan, some ten miles wide and thirty 
or forty long, which they call the Vale of Glamorgan j though 
properly it is not quite a vale, there being only one ranee of 
mountains to it, if even one : certainly the central mountains of 
Wales do gradually rise, in a miscellaneous manner, on the 
north side of it ; but on the south are no mountains, not even 
land, only the Bristol Channel, and far off, the hills of Devon- 
shire, for boundary— the '* English Hills," as the natives call 
them, visible from every eminence in those parts. On such 
wide terms is it called Vale of Glamorgan. But called by 
whatever name, it is a most pleasant, fruitful region : kind to 
the native, interesting to the visitor. A waving grassy region; 
cut with innumerable ragged lanes; dotted with sheep, uns wept 
human hamlets, old ruinous castles with their ivy and their 
daws, grey sleepy churches with their ditto, ditto, for ivy every 
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.where abounds; and generally a rank fragrant vegetatior 
clothes all things ; hanging in rude many-coloured festoons an(' 
fringed odoriferous tapestries, on your right and on your left 
in every lane. A country kinder to the sluggard husoandmai 
than any I have ever seen. For it lies all on limestone, needfe 
no draining; the soil everywhere of handsome^ depth and 
finest quality, vdll grow good crops for you with the most im- 
perfect tilling. At a safe distance of a day's riding lie the 
tartarean copper forges of Swansea, the tartarean iron forges 
of Merthyr ; their sooty battle far away, and not, at such safe 
distance, a defilement to the face of the earth and sky, but 
rather an encouragement to the earth at least ; encouraging the 
husbandman to plough better if he only would. The peasantry 
seem indolent and stagnant, but peaceable and well provided ; 
much given to Methodism when they have any character; 
for the rest an innocent good-himiourea people, who all drink 
home-brewed beer, and have brown loaves of the most excellent 
home-baked bread. The native peasant village is not generally 
beautiful, though it might be, were it swept and trimmed ; it 
gives one rather the idea of sluttish stagnancy ; — an interesting 
peep into the Welsh Paradise of Sleepy Hollow. Stones, old 
kettles, naves of wheels, all kinds of broken litter, with live 
pigs and etceteras, lie about the street; for as a rule, no rubbish 
IS removed, but waits patiently the action of mere natural 
chemistry and accident ; if even a house is burnt or falls, you 
will find it there after half a century, only cloaked by the ever 
ready ivy. Sluggish man seems never to have struck a pick 
into it ; his new hut is built close by on ground not encimibered, 
and the old stones are still left lying. 

This is the ordinary Welsh village ; but there are exceptions, 
where people of more cultivated tastes have been led to settle ; 
and Llanblethian is one of the more signal of these. A 
decidedly cheerful gjroup of himian homes, the greater part of 
them inaeed belonging to persons of refined habits ; trimness, 
shady-shelter, whitewash, neither conveniency nor decoration has 
been neglected here. Its effect from the distance on the east- 
ward is very pretty : you see it like a little sleeping cataract of 
white houses, with trees overshadowing and fringing it ; and 
there the cataract hangs, and does not rush away from you. 

(1) Handsome^ in the old sense of convenient. 
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JULIUS CHARLES HARE.' 

1. THE RESTORATIVE INFLUENCE OF NATURAL 

SCENERY. 

(From ** Guesses at Tbuth.** published nr 1848.) 



Few thin^ more vividly teach us the difference between the 
living objects of nature and the works of man's contrivance^ 
than the impressions produced, when^ after a lapse of years, we 
for the first time revisit the home of our childhood. On enter- 
ing the old house, how strangely changed does everything 
appear I We look in vain for much that our fancy, unchecked 
by the knowledge of any other world than that immediately 
around, had pictured to itself; and we turn away in hajf 
incredulous disappointment, as we pass from room to room, and 
our memory calls up the various events connected with them. 
It almoHt seems to us as though, while our minds have been 
expanding at a distance, the familiar chambers and halls must 
liave been growing narrower, and are threatening, like the 
prison-tomb in eastern story, to close upon all the joys of our 
childhood, and to crush them for ever. 

But, when we quit the house of man's building, and seek for 
fellowship with tne past among the living, boundless realities 
of nature, all that we have lost is regained ; and we find how 
faithful a guardian angel she has been, and how richly she 
restores us a hundredfold the treasures we had committed to 
her keeping. The waters of the peaceful river, winding through 
the groves where the child delighted to wanaer, speak to us in 
the same voice now, in which they spoke then j and while we 
listen to them, the confiding lilies, upborne no less lovingly on 
their bosom than when in early days we vainly tried to tear 
them from it, are an emblem of the happy thoughts which we 
had cast upon them, and which they have preserved for us 
until we come to reclaim them. The origbt kingfisher darting 
into the river recalls our earliest visions of beauty ; and the 
chorus of birds in the groves seems not only to welcome us 
back, but also to re-awaken the pure melodies of childhood in 
its holiest aspirations. In like manner, as we walk under the 

(1) The writer of this passage was joint-author, with his brother, of ''Gruesses 
at Truth," a work distinguished by the exhibition of graceful, and often profound 
thoughts in a style at once attractive and critically correct. 
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deep shade of the stately ayeniieSy the whisperings among the 
branches seem to flow from the spirits of the place^ giving back 
their portion of the record of our childish years ; and we are 
reminded of the awe with which that shade impressed us^ and 
of the first time we felt anything like fear, when, on a dark 
evening, the sudden cry of the screech-owl taught us that those 
trees had other inhabitants, besides the birds to which we 
listened with such delight by day. 

Thus the whole of nature appears to us full of living echoes, 
to which we uttered our hopes and joys in childhood, though 
the sound of her response only now for the first time reaches 
our ears. Everywhere we, as it were, receive back the tokens 
of a former love, which we had too long forgotten, but which 
has continued faithful to us. Hence we shall return to our 
work in the world with a wiser and a truer heart, having learnt 
that this life is, indeed, the seed-time for eternity, and that in 
all our acts, from the simplest to the highest, we are sowing 
what, though it may appear for a time to die, only dies to be 
quickened and to bear fruit. 



JOHN RUSKINJ 



1. REFLEX ACTION OF ART ON MAN'S CONCEP- 

TIONS OF NATURE. 

(Fbom "The Sevrw Lamps of Abchitectuke,'* pitblished nr 1849.) 



In the edifices of man there should be found reverent worship, 
and following, not only of the spirit which rounds the pillars of 
the forest, and arches the vault of the avenue, — which gives 
veining to the leaf, and polish to the shell, and grace to everv 
pulse that agitates animal organisation, — but of that also whicn 
reproves the pillars of the earth,' and builds up her barren 

(1) Buskin has written much that the world will not willingly let die, and in a 
style strikingly original. The above specimens sufficiently prove this ; bat should 
only be regarded as an invitation to the feast of delight prepared for all thoughtful 
readers in his works. His style is distinguished for breadth of treatment and 
frequent splendour of colour. If he is not reckoned in after times the -finest writer 
on art that £ngland has ever produced, the fault will be his own. It will ^ 
cause— not England— but himself idoes not sufficiently protect and maj- 

great reputation. 

(2) ITiat also toiieh reproves, 8^c. This expression canr 
deamess and precision. It seems to mean— men's ediiksc 
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precipices into the coldness of the clouds, and lifts her shadowy 
cones of mountain purple into the pale arch of the sky ; for 
these, and other glories more than these, refuse not to connect 
themselves, in his thoughts, with the work of his own hand ; 
the grey clifE loses not its nohleness when it reminds us of 
some Cyclopean waste of mural stone; the pinnacles of the rocky 
promontory arrange themselves, undegraded, into fantastic 
semblances of fortress towers ; and even the awful cone of the 
far-ofF mountain has a melancholy mixed with that of its own 
solitude, which is cast from the images of nameless tumuli on 
white sea-shores, and of the heaps of reedy clay, into which 
chambered cities melt in their mortality.^ 



2. ASPECT OF NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN 
COUNTRIES RESPECTIVELY. 

(From ** Stones of Yeniob,*' published nr 1851.) 

The charts of the world which have been drawn up by modem 
science have thrown into a narrow space the expression of a 
vast amount of knowledge, but I have never yet seen any one 
pictorial enough to enable the spectator to imagine the kmd of 
contrast in physical character which exists between northern 
and southern countries. We know the differences in detail, 
but we have not that broad glance and grasp which would 
enable us to feel them in their fulness. We know that gentians 
grow on the Alps, and olives on the Apennines ; but we do not 
enou(2fh conceive for ourselves that variegated mosaic of the 
world's surface which a bird sees in its migration, that differ- 
ence between the district of the gentian and the olive which 
the stork and the swaUow see far off, as they lean upon the 
«irocco wind. Let us for a moment try to raise ourselves even 
above the level of their flight, and imagine the Mediterranean 
lying beneath us like an irregular lake, and all its ancient 
promontories sleeping in the sun : here and there an angry spot 
of thunder, a grey stain of storm, moving upon the bummg 
field ; and here and there a fixed wreath of white volcano smoke, 
surrounded by its circle of ashes ; but for the most part a great 
peacefulness of light, Syria and Greece, Italy and Spain, laid 

thing of the vustiicas as well as the beauty of nature ; though that vastness re- 
proves all human reality — that is if the •♦ pillars of the earth " means architectural 
columns. If it does not, then the meaning of " reproves " is still to seek. 

(1) See some striking remarks on the aesthetic beauty of this passage in the 
•♦ Fortnightly Heview," ii. 698, by the editor, G. H. Lewes. 
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like piecbS of a golden pavement into the sea-blue, chased, as 
we stoop nearer to them with bossy beaten work of mountain 
chains, and glowing softly with terraced gardens, and flowers 
heavy with frankincense, mixed amon^ masses of laurel^ and 
orange, and plumy palm, that abate with their grey-green 
shadows the burning of the marble rocks, and of the ledges of 
porphyry sloping under lucent sand. Then let us pass further 
towards the north, until we see the orient colours change 
gradually into a vast belt of rainy green, where the pastures of 
Switzerland, and poplar valleys of France, and dark forests of 
the Danube and Carpathians stretch from the mouths of the 
Loire to those of the Vol^a, seen through clefts in grey swirls 
of rain-cloud and flaky veils of the mist of the brooks, spread- 
ing low along the pasture lands : and then, farther nortn still, 
to see the earth heave into mighty masses of leaden rock and 
heathy moor, bordering with a broad waste of gloomy purple 
that belt of fleld and wood, and splintering into irregular and 
grisly islands amid the northern seas, beaten by storm, and 
chilled by ice-drift, and tormented by furious pulses of contend- 
ing tide, until the roots of the last forests fail from among the 
hiU ravines, and the hunger of the north wind bites their peaks 
into barrenness; and, at last, the wall of ice, durable like iron, 
sets, deathlike, its white teeth against us out of the polar twi- 
light. And, having once traversed in thought this gradation 
of the zoned iris of the earth in all its material vastness, let us 
go down nearer to it, and watch the parallel change in the belt 
of animal life : the multitudes of swift and brilliant creatures 
that glance in the air and sea, or tread the sands of the southern 
zone ; striped zebras and spotted leopards, glistening serpentf*, 
and birds arrayed in purple and scarlet. Let us contrast their 
delicacy and brilliancy of colour, and swiftness of motion, with 
the fro&t-cramped strength, and shaggy covering, and dusky 
plumage of the northern tribes; contrast the Arabian horse with 
the Shetland, the tiger and leopard with the wolf and bear, the 
antelope with the eiK, the bird of paradise with the ospray ; and 
then submissively acknowledging the great laws by which the 
earth and all that it bears are ruled throughout their being, let 
us not condemn, but rejoice in the expression by man of his 
own rest in the statutes of the land that gave him birth. Let 
us watch him with reverence as he sets side by side the br 
gems, and smooths with soft sculpture the jasw**'* ""ill* 
are to reflect a ceaseless sunshine, and rise int 
but not with less reverence let us stand h 
rough strength and hurried stroke he smitei 
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mation out of the rocks whicli he has torn from among the moss 
of the moorland, and heaves into the darkened air the pile of 
iron buttress and rugged wall, instinct with work of an imagina- 
tion as wild and wayward as the northern sea ; creations of 
ungainly shape and rigid limb, but full of wolfish life ; fierce 
as the winds that beat, and changeful as the clouds that shade 
them. 



8. ST. MARK^S AT VENICE. 

CFbom the same work.) 

Beyond those troops of ordered arches there rises a vision out 
of the earth, and all the great square seems to have opened 
from it in a kind of awe, that we may see it far away ; a multi- 
tude of pillars and white domes, clustered into a long low pyra- 
mid of coloured light; a treasure heap, it seems, partly of gold, 
and partly of opal and mother of pearl, hollowea beneath into 
five great vaulted porches, ceiled with fab mosaic, and beset 
with sculpture of alabaster^ clear as amber and delicate as ivory 
— sculpture fantastic and involved of palm leaves and lilies, and 
grapes, and pomegranates, and biros clinging and fluttering 
among the branches, all twined together into an endless net- 
work of buds and plumes ; and in the midst of it, the solemn 
forms of angels, sceptred, and robed to the feet, and leaning 
to each other across the gates, their figures indistinct among 
the gleaming of the golden ground through the leaves beside 
them, interrupted and dim like the morning light as it faded 
back among tne branches of Eden, when first its gates were 
angel-guarded long ago ] but round the walls of the porches 
there are set pillars of variegated stones, jasper and porphyry, 
and deep-green serpentine spotted with flakes of snow, and 
marbles that half refuse and half yield to the sunshine, Cleo- 
patra-like, "their bluest veins to kiss" — the shadow as it steak 
oack from them, revealing line after line of azure undulation, as 
a receding tide leaves the waved sand : their capitals rich with 
interwoven tracery, rooted knots of herbage and drifting leaves 
of acanthus and vine, and mystical si^ns all beginning and end- 
ing in the cross ; and above them in the broad archivolts, a 
continuous chain of language and of life — angels and the signs 
of heaven, and the labours of men, each in its appointed season 
upon the earth ; and above these another range of glittering 
pmnacles, mixed into white arches edged with scarlet flowers, 
— a confusion of delight, amidst which the breasts of the Greek 
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horses are seen blazing in their breadth of golden strength^ and 
the St. Mark's lion, lifted on a blue field covered with stars ; 
until at last, as if in ecstasy, the crests of the arches break into 
a marble foam, and toss themselves far into the blue sky in 
flashes and wreaths of sculptured spray, as if the breakers on 
the Lido shore had been frost-bound before they fell, and the 
sea-nymphs had inlaid them with coral and amethyst.^ 



GEMS OF EXPEESSION.^ 



Aix things strive to ascend, and ascend in their striving. — 
Coleridge, 

The enthusiasm of the present age becomes the common 
sense of the next. — Id, 

When we meet an apparent error in a good author, we are to 
presume ourselves ignorant of hi^ understanding, until we are 
certain that we understand his ignorance. — Id. 

In peace, children bury their parents ; in war, parents bury 
their children. 

If you wish to enrich a person, study not to increase his 
stores, but to diminish his desires. 

Words are the counters of wise men, and the money of fools. 

He should consider often, who can choose but once. 
. No man was ever cast down by the injuries of fortune, imless 
he had before suffered himself to be deceived by her favours. 

To endeavour all one's days to fortify our minds with learn- 
ing and philosophy, is to spend so much in armour, that one 
has nothing left to defend. 

(1) It would be difficult— nay, more than difficult— impossible— to match the 
above passage by any other of a similar kind in the English language. To call it 
** poetical proee " is to degrade it to the level of much that is simply intolerable to 
read, and of which it ia easy — ^too easy — to find specimens everywhere. When 
this wonderful passage has |>een read over half a dozen times, it will be more ad- 
jnired than at first. As a description of the actual building— open to the observa- 
tion of all, on the Piazza at Venice— it is difficult to call it true ; but it is more 
difficult to call it false. It is the idealised >t. Mark's, as seen through the mist 
of time in the clear light of its first creation — and, indeed, further back still, in 
the artist's mind that conceived it— that the writer has placed before us ; but we 
must yield ourselves up to the magic of his inspiration, before we can see what 
he shows us. The sacrifice, however, if it be one, is well worth making. 

(2) These passages have been selected specially on account of the beauty or 
fitness of the language— the apt confiuefice of the manner with the matter. No 
attempt has been made at ehronological arrangement. 
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A liar begins by making falsehood appear like truth, and 
ends with making truth itself appear like lalsehood. 

A proverb ia one man*8 wit, and all men's wisdom. — Lord 
HuMell. 

Humour is fancy merry, poetry is fancy sad. 

AVTiatever the poets pretend, it is plain they give immortality 
to none but themselves : it is Homer and Virgil we reverence 
and admire, not Achilles or .£neas. With historians it is quite 
the contrary ; our thoughts are taken up with the actions, per- 
sons, and events we read, and we little regard the author. — 
tSicifl or Pbpe. 

U is unwise to punish cowards with ignominy ; for if thev 
had regarded that, they would not have oeen cowards ; death 
is their proper punishment, because they fear it most. — Id. 

I have known some men possessed of good qualities which 
were serviceable to others, but useless to themselves ; like a 
sun-dial on the front of a house, to inform the neighbours and 
passengers, but not the owner within. — Id. 

Complaint is the largest Ijibute heaven receives, and the 
sincerest part of our devotion. — Id. 

The power of fortune is confessed only by the miserable ; for 
the happy impute all their success to prudence and merit. — Id. 

When we aesire or solicit anything, our minds run wholly 
on the good side or circumstances of it ; when it is obtained, 
our minds run whollv on the bad ones. — Id. 

A little thing gives perfection, although perfection is not a 
little thing. 

The truths about which we are disputing cannot partake 
of the passing stir ; they do not change even with the greater 
revolutions of human tnings. They are in eternity ; and the 
image of them on earth is not the movement on the surface of 
the waters, but the depths of the silent sea. — Joioett. 

A juggler is a wit in things, and a wit a juggler in words. 

An infirm character practically confesses itself made for sub- 
jection, and the man so constituted passes like a slave from 
owner to owner. — Foster. 

It is wonderful how even the apparent casualties of life seem 
to bow to a spirit that will not bow to them, and yield to assist 
a design, after having in vain attempted to frustrate it. — Id. 

He that would make real progress in knowledge, must dedi- 
cate his age as well as his youth, the latter growth as well: as 
the first-fruits, at the altar of Truth. — Berkeley. 

Clear writers, like clear fountains, do not seem so deep as 
they are : the turbid look more profound. — Landor, 
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Those who are quite satisfied sit still and do nothing; those 
who are not quite satisfied are the sole benefactors of the world. 
—Id. 

Society is froth above and dregs below. — Id, 

A solitude is the audience-chamber of God. — Id, 

Goodness does more certainly make men happy than happi- 
ness makes them good. — Id. 

We are contented because we are happy, and not happy be- 
cause we are contented. — Id. 

Kecollect that ;^our happiness [addressing the poor"] depends 
not on the station in life which you occupy, but on the manner 
in which you perform its duties. A small circle is not less 
complete than a large one. — Robert Hall. 

mdiXLj in this world run after felicity ; like an absent man 
hunting for his hat, while all the time it is on his head or in 
his hand. — Sydney Smith. 

One must look downwards as well as upwards in human life. 
Though many have passed you in the race, there are many you 
have left belund. — Id. 

Kemember that every person, however low, has rights and 
feelings. In all contentions let peace be rather your object 
than triumph; value triumph only as the means of peace. 
— Id. 

Do not attempt to frighten children and inferiors by passion ; 
it does more harm to your own character than it does good to 
them; the same thing is better done by firmness and per- 
suasion. — Id. 

Our happiness depends not upon torpor, not upon sentimen- 
tality, but upon the due exercise of our various faculties: it is 
not acquired by sighing for wretchedness and shunning the 
wretched, but by vigorously discharging our duty to society. — 
Mackintosh. 

It is right to be content with what we havcj but never with 
what we are ; though the exact reverse is the case with most 
men. — Id. 

Talent is the union of invention with execution. — Id. 

Knowledge cannot be truly ours till we have appropriated it 
by some operation of our own minds. The best writers on pro- 
perty in land attribute that right to the first proprietor*8^h" 
blended his own labour with the soil. — Id. 

Perhaps there are few less happy than those who i 
bitious without industry ; who pant for the prize, but 
run the race ; who thirst for truth, but are too si' 
it up from the well. — Id. 
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A ctear, unblemielied character coniprBhenda not only tl 
Integrity that will not offer, but the spirit thirt will not sr' — 
to, iLQ injury ; and whether it belongs to on individual o 
community, it is th^ foundation of peace, of Jndepeudenee, a 
safety. Private credit it wealth ; public honour ia see — *- 
The feathor thut udorng the royal bird mipports hia f 
Strip him of his plumage, and you fii him to the earth,— 
Jtmiiia. 

Whether you look up to the top or down to the faottom, 
whether you mount with the froth or sink with the aedlment, 
nO'MUik in this country ram support a perfectly degraded name. 
— Sii- Philip Francit. 

Keaolute thou^htd tind words for themselTes, and make thrir 
own vehicle. Impression and expression are relatiTe ideas. Ha 
who feel« deeply will express strongly. — Id. 

There is this difference between happineas and wiadotn ; he 
that thinka himself the happiest man, really i« eo ; but he that 
thinks himself the wisest, is fteneraUy the greatest fooL — 
Colton. 

An upritrht minister asks, what recommeuda a 

Nonearesofondof secreta as those whodo not n 
them ; such persons covet secrets, as a spendthrift carets money^J 
for the purpose of circuiption. — Id. 

When you have nothing to say, say nothing ; a weak defanoS 
fttrengthena youi opponent, and silence ia le^ia injurioua than •! 
bad reply. — Id. 

Imitation ia the aincerest flattary. — /(/. 

The hiatory of our times, when it shall come to be cjjmpiledil 
will be that of masses, not of persons; H ~ — "."„;. i„^ «^ ^eM 
leaders. — Isaac Tat/lor. 

The excellent is rarely found, more rarely valued. The] 
height charms us, the stens to it do not ; with the summit ii 
oni eye, we love to walk along the plain. ^TVanafaituii q 
" Wilhelm Meister." 

The Almighty has made men with arms long enough fi_ 
anything, if they would only stretch them out. — C%atlerton. 

It may be aatd of eloquence as of a flanie, that it reqiu — 
matter to feed, motion to excite it, and that it bnghtens ai 
bums. — [Pitt's extempomneous translation of thisaenteace fr 
'■"'"•■*■■"■ — "Eloquentia, aicut flamnia. materia alitur, 
r, et urendo clarescit.''] 
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IN THE NOTES. 



Abeolnte, i07. 
Aoqwaintence, 45. 
Ado, Of, 97. 
Adventure, 94. 
Alderflnt, alderiiefest, 18. 
Aidenni St, 42. 
Allowance, 123. 
Ainriff, l^. 
Amiable, 9S. 
Among, 48. 
Amusement, 255. 
Anatomy, 93. 
And -» if, 34. 
Anoa, 28. 
Answer, 10. 
Apairynge, 33. 
Apply, 60. 
Apprehend, i^prebensive, 

208. 
Argument, 206. 
Arrive, 66. 
Arrive to. 218. 
ArtiUery, 60. 
Ascertain, 104. 
Assay, 41. 

B 

Backgammon, 10. 
Barratry, barreter, 17. 
Beadsman, 4. 
Behove, 101. 
Believe, 42. 
Bereave, 16. 
Beseech, 29. 
Bewray, 36. 
Bid, 4. 

Bishoprick, 20. 
Boistrroua, 41. 
Biiunden, 55. 
BraBt,230. 



Bravery, 95, 178. 
Busy, 72. 



Capable, 118. 
Catch, 48. 
Censure, 142. 
Chance, 55. 
Chapman, 8. 
Character, 214. 
Charity, 156. 
('hnrles 8 Wain, 14. 
Chastisement, 137. 
Cheap, cheapside, 8. 
Cheer, 55, 84. 
Churl, 14. 

Civil, civility, 90, 166. 
Cloyshe, 59. 
Colour, 78. 
Combust, 173. 
Comfort, 24. 
Commerce, 105. 
Conceit, 131. 
Concert, consort, 185. 
Conversation, 80. 
Convey, 92. 
Coren = chosen, 17. 
Countenance, 157. 
Counterfeit, 95, 
Crafty, 127. 
Creature, 130. 
Crisis, d>4. 
Curiosity, 109. 

D 

Dale— deal, 17. 
Dear, 180. 
Debauch, 192. 
Deem, 36. 
Default, 82. 
Defeat, 102. 
Defence, 29. 

P P 



Deformedly, 115. 
Deformity, 176. 
Delicates, 120. 
Delight, 74. 
Deliver, 39. 
Demean, 167. 
Demoiselle, 26. 
Demonstration, 278. 
Deor -- deer, 2. 
Depart, 31. 
Derive, 193. 
Discourse, 195. 
Discreet, 99. 
Difgrace, 211. 
Dismay, 352. 
Disparagement, 197. 
Dissemble, 96, 224. 
Dissimulation, 2b4. 
Doddye-pouUes, 65. 
Domesday, 36. 
Doughty, 27. 
Dress, 26. 

E 

Eleven, 80. 
Eloquent, 112. 
Erne, 50. 
Encioach, 302. 
Endangered, 92. 
Endeavour, 158. 
Endyte, 61. 
Energy, 364. 
Enforce, 38. 
Engine, 39. 
Enough, 5i. 
Equipage, 165. 
Essay, 41. 
Evenly, 158. 
ExHmen, 237. 
Excremental, 168. 
Exhalation, 114- 
Expatiate, 30 
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Ext e<Iienc«, 860. 
Expedite, IM. 



Fndlity, faculty, 176. 
Fain. V7. 
Farthinftale, 268. 
Faytoure, 54. 
Feat, tfO. 
Feature, 133. 
Finnanieiit, 131. 
Fluihy, 128. 
Fond, 34. 

Fond — fooUah, 63. 
Fortiid, 6. 
Forei^, 78. 
ForpH, 6. 
Forwardly, 399. 
Frame, 131. 
Fraynen, 9. 
Fre«-o. 360. 
Frifr>>tful. 256. 
Frontispiece, 171. 
Frore, 20. 
Fulttim, 11. 
Fustian, 263. 

O 
Onde rn. yode i~ went, 14. 
OainrisinK, 68. 
Oallant, 84. 
Gear, 77. 
GeniuM, 222. 
Genteel, trentile, 191. 
i^wpcl, 2. 
Grampr y, 169. 
Groat, 64. 
Groundwrouffht, 68. 

H 

Handsome, 77. 
Hapi linens, 200. 
Unrnes, 14. 
Haughty, 65. 
Hell. 4. 
HiKht, 2, 21. 
His — its, 87. 
Hoddy pe<-k, 65. 
Holpen, 53. 
HoneHty, 69. 
Humour, 212. 
Husbandr}', 153. 



Imprepnable, 60. 
IndiwtrioH. 132. 
InfHniy, 178. 
Intluence, 102. 
Ingenious. 149. 
Inkhom,77. 
Intill, 22. 



Irksome, 64. 
Its = hU, 87. 
Iwisse, 74. 



Jeopardy, 48. 
JoUy, 205. 
Journeyman, 133L 



Kickshaw, 130. 

KiU,3. 

Kin, kindred, kind, 11. 

Knave, 10. 

Knifjrht, 8. 

Knowledge, 81. 



Landscape, 11. 

Leash. 58. 

Leasing, 1. 

Leech, 98. 

Leese, lose, 74. 

Lefdi *— Isfdige -« lady, 

17. 
Leisure, 41. 
Let, 50. 
Lewd, 20. 

Lichama, lichgate, 9. 
Lief, 52. 149. 
Liegeman, 42. 
Lif elode — livelihood, 46. 
List, 4, 115. 
Lover, 125. 
Loverd » hlaford — lord, 

18. 
Lucubrations, 361. 
Luncheon, 299. 

M 

Maker, 86. 
Manner, 27. 
Marry! 64. 
Master, 40. 
Maugre, 27. 
Meat. 71. 
Meddle, mell, 43. 
Mediocrity, 108. 
Merry. 55. 

Mester — metier, 17. 
Metaphysic, 87. 
Mete — >meet, 76. 
Mind, 25. 
Minister, 156. 
Miserable, 160. 
Misorder, 75. 
Modesty, 122. 
Monstrosity, 176. 
Monument, 117. 



Morrow, 27. 

Moult *— mae, 73, 173. 

N 

Nadder « adder, 14. 
Natheless, 37. 
Naught, naughty, 87. 
Nawl *— awl, 14. 
Nay, no, 50. 
Needs, 77. 

Newt — ewt — eft, 14. 
Nice, 119. 
Nim, 12. 
Noise, 174. 
Nonce, 14. 
Nouzle, nursle, 62. 
Numbers, 222. 



Obeervancy, observKdoB, 

102. 
Only, 76. 



Paddock, 15. 
Pageant, 54. 
Painful, 79. 
Parliament, 200. 
Partein. 79. 
Party-coloured, 25. 
Passion, 166. 
Pastime, 73. 
Peculiar, 151. 
Perchance, 74. 
Perfeyte == perfect, 30. 
Perspective = telescope, 

179. 
Persuade, 112. 
Physike, 71. 
Pittance, 169. 
Placard, 163. 
Pleached, plight, 37. 
Polite, 246. 
Portrait, 213. 
Praise, price, prize, 94. 
Prejudice, 135. 
Presage, 150. 
Presently, 75. 
Pretence. 226. 
Pretty, 65. 

Principles, principals, 191. 
Proxy, 148. 



Q 



Quell, 3. 



Rancour, 59. 
Ransack, 275. 
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Bathe, rather, 126. 
Beciprocally, 361. 
Beckoning, 182. 
Bede, 20. 
Bedre88,26. 
B^giment, 99. 
Betemble, 84, 107. 
Bidie8,39. 
Big^teonsness, 68. 
Bob, 16. 
Borer, 16. 
Bnminate, 139. 

S 

Sad, 71. 

Saving, 55. 

Seldom, 8. 

Self, 86. 

Seneschal, 267. 

Sense « incense, 63. 

Several, 149. 

Sewer, 267. 

Shall, 25 

Shamefaced, 82. 

Shape, 11. 

Should, 3. 

Shrewd, shrewdly, 61. 

Shrive, Shrove-Tuesday, 

Sick,' 64. 
Simple, 256. 
Since, 53. 
Smally, 76. 
Sold « son (Ft), 78. 
Solemn, 80. 



Solemply, 54. 
Sorrow, 27. 
Sourd, 38. 
Sovereign, 163. 
SpiU, 96. 
Spleen, 209. 
Squire, 247. 
Stairs, 30. 
Starve, 15. 
Statua, 133. 
Steadfastness, 33. 
Steven, 17. 
Stile, 30. 
StUl, 120. 
Stond, 128. 
Strait, straight, 113. 
Strange, 28. 
Succinct, 222. 
Such, 10. 
Sudden, 36. 
Surfeit, 119. 
Swinkt, 13. 



Temper, 292. 
Tender, 32. 
Tenet, 183. 
Teston, 65. 
Then, 21. 
There, 21. 
Thought, 56. 
Thurg = thorough 

through, 19. 
Tolbooth, 68. 
Trade, 61. 



Travail, travel, 39. 
Trespass, 40. 
Triumph, 129. 
Trow, truth, 46. 
Truant, 114. 
Tyrant, 202. 

U 

Dnconth, 25. 
Uneathe, 5. 
Uplandish, 33. 
Usher, 148. 

V 

Vacant, 209. 
Valiantness, 80. 
Virtue, 168. 
Vouchsafe, 29. 

W 

Wade, 31. 

Weed = dress, 136. 

Went, 6. 

While, 116. 

Whole, wholesome, 39. 

Wist, 27. 

Wit, 93. 

WitUngly, 42. 

Worship, 29. 

Worth, 55. 

Y 

Yclept, 4. 
Yea, yes, 50. 
Yeden, 30. 
Yore, 4. 



INDEX OF SYNOFOIS, ETC., EXPLAINED 

IN TKE NOTES. 



Ability, capacity, 294. 

Adjective, epithet, 263. 

Admonish, reprimand, reprove, 246. 

Adulation, calumny, 293. 

Advice, counsel, 112. 

Allegiance, loyalty, 300. 

Alter, pervert, 175. 

Anxiety, solicitude, 352. 

Authentic, genuine, 266. 

Aware, conscious, 309. 

Bad, wicked, 201. 

Blank, pure, 168. 

Call, choose, 201. 

Combat, conflict, contest, dispute, 216. 

Common, mutual, 159. 

Complete, end, finish. 276. 

Congratulate, felicitate, 321. 

Constancy, firmness. 293. 

Contemplation, meditation, 138. 

Contentment, satisfaction, 193. 

Countenance, face,* 157. 

Dark, obscure, 10(5. 

Defect, fault, 260. 

Discourse, intuition, 195. 



Discover, invent, 304. 
Discriminate, distinguish, 321. 
Dissimulation, simulation, 96. 
Diversion, relation, 192. 
Education, mstruction, information, 

306. 
Enemies, rebels, 285. 
Knthusiasm, fanaticism, 310. 
Faction, party, 338. 
Fancy, imagination, 241. 
Felicity, happiness, 200. 
Form, shape, 172. 
Harmony, melody, 106. 
Humour, wit, 212. 
Idle, lazy, 265. 
Integrity, rectitude, 281. 
Knowle 'ge, science, wisdom, 69, 142. 
ObsejTation. observance, 102. 
Plunder, pnrloin, ^33. 
Pride, vanity. 338. 
Privilege, prerogative, 310. 
Privileges, rights, 302. 
Safety, security. 375. 
Sculptor, statuary, 252. 
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